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FACTOR in our financial situation 
which has escaped attention in most 
quarters is the gradual disappearance of 
our export trade balance. Before the war 
we had a balance of a little less than 700 
- millions in our favor. This increased rap- 
idly, until, just after the close of the war, it 
amounted to some 4 billions or more. The 
enlargement was partly due to high prices, 
and partly to the artificial demand for prod- 
ucts which resulted from the suspension or 
slowing down of production in other coun- 
tries. It was also due, however, to the fact 
that we were in position to finance our sales 
and that our banks were, in the main, willing 
to take some risk in so doing. 

The recently issued trade figures for the 
full year 1922 show that our export balance 
for that period was 716 millions. We are, 
therefore, practically back to the same level 
of foreign business which existed in 1913. 
Prices are higher now than they were then, 
so much so that it is probable that the actual 
physical units of export trade would not 
compare favorably with those shipped in 
1913, even though the total value be some- 
what greater. 

If we should continue losing trade at the 
same rate as during 1922, the close of the 
current year would see us with an unfavor- 
able balance of about 500 millions. In this 
connection, it is worth remembering that 
our exports of gold for the month of March 
just made public are larger than in any 
month for some two years past and reduce 
the net imports for the month to only about 
5.5 millions. The tide has not turned 
against us yet, but if we should continue 
to buy as largely abroad as we have been 
buying, and to restrict our export trade as 
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Foreign Trade and Our Securities—The Govern- 
ment Does Some “Investigating” — What Do the 
Wage Advances Mean? — The Market Prospect 





much as we have been restricting it, the 
result would be, as already stated, to destroy 
our export balance entirely, and probably 
to create an unfavorable movement in the 
opposite direction. 

This is a rather serious situation from the 
standpoint of the securities market. If our 
export trade balance should really disap- 
pear, and if gold exports should start prior 
to its complete disappearance or soon there- 
after, the effect upon bank credit might be 
almost instantaneous. The change would 
not necessarily result in restricting lending 
power for the immediate future, because 
we have so great a surplus of unnecessary 
gold in this country. But it would undoubt- 
edly have an important psychological effect, 
and would operate to limit the disposition of 
banks to advance funds freely to prospective 
borrowers. In this way, it might have a 
very significant influence upon the general 
level of securities values. 

This means that, from now on, the export 
situation will be of increasing importance 
to the investment market. It has deserved 
for a long time past closer study than it has 
received. The necessity for such intimate 
study of it is now greater than at any time 
heretofore. Export trade is not being fur- 
thered by our banks; indeed, little or noth- 
ing is being done to facilitate it, owing to 
the generally bad conditions abroad, and the 
indisposition of many institutions to incur 
dangers of loss which might result in un- 
favorable effects upon their po.tfolios. They 
are, moreover, refusing to buy in any con- 
siderable quantities either foreiyn bills or 
foreign securities, and our private investors 
are more and more inclined in the same 
direction. . 
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For this attitude they can perhaps hardly 
be blamed if the standard applied be that of 
individual profit, for the domestic field un- 
doubtedly offers many opportunities of safer, 
and perhaps more remunerative investment. 
Looking at the matter from the general 
standpoint of national interest, however, the 
case is regrettable. We have lost our grip 
on foreign trade and foreign finance, and in 
so doing have placed ourselves in a position 
in which business recession here would cut 
us off from further prosperity, while we 
should be unable to protect ourselves through 
an export trade outlet which no longer exists. 
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AN ANOMALOUS HAT is undoubt- 
CREDIT edly an anomal- 
SITUATION ous credit situation 
continues to be seen 
in the failure of Federal Reserve bank port- 
folios to increase as business expands and 
member banks enlarge their lendings. In 
fact, during the early part of April, the 
advances of Federal Reserve banks receded 
instead of growing. This, for the moment, 
is in direct defiance of predictions made by 
the Federal Reserve Board that additional 
loans of member banks would undoubtedly 
be effected through further drafts upon 
Federal reserve institutions, a prediction 
which thus far has not been warranted. - 


The explanation, of course, is found in two 


factors. Member banks have carried very 
large amounts of investments which they 
are now in many cases “dumping” upon the 
market, in order to get funds when they 
need them. Banks in general have received 
-great accretions of funds through the im- 
portation of gold into the United States, and 
as a result they have been able to abstain 
from rediscounting, due to the fact that they 
have had in such decided measure large and 
available resources of their own. These con- 
ditions have doubtless been aggravated by 
the policy of the Treasury in driving gold 
out of the reserve banks so far as practicable 
and, taken all together, they have been suffi- 
cient to destroy in no small degree the con- 
trol which a central banking system is sup- 
posed to exert over the credit of member 
banks. 

$e this as it may, the fact remains that 
prices are still rising, and bank accommoda- 
tions in general are increasing, so that the 
inflation of value is in progress regardless 
of the fact that the central system itself is 
not materially enlarging its loans from week 
to week. In view of this lack of control of 
the situation, it becomes the more urgent 
that extreme caution should be used by all 
institutions in determining their credit pol- 
icy toward customers in order that there 


may be no recurrence of the “loaned-up” 
condition of a few years ago. 


* * * 


“INVESTIGATIVE” ]N view of these con- 
FIASCOS ditions, the fiascos 

of investigation which 

have developed in 
Washington during the recent past are the 
more to be regretted. President Harding 
now absolves the sugar duties of any influ- 
ence on prices, while the Tariff Commission, 
which is charged with the function of in- 
vestigating conditions both in sugar and 
other commodities, appears to be completely 
upset owing to the “split” in its membership 
with reference to policies. 

A somewhat similar situation exists as to 
other economic studies which have been in- 
stituted on account of the tendency of given 
materials to advance in price. One of these 
is rubber, but the remark holds generally 
good of a number of commodities. 

In all, the Government sees with regret 
the danger which comes from an undue en- 
hancement of price here, but persists in 
regarding it as the result of “speculation” 
or “market conditions” or some vague and 
intangible influence which cannot be reached. 
The truth is that the present business pros- 
perity is menaced more directly by abnormal 
enlargements of prices, partly due to the 
tariff, partly to excessive taxation and partly 
to the over-extension of bank credit, than it 
is by any other element in the situation. 

All these factors are the result of unwise 
public policy, and they have developed owing 
to refusal or failure to administer a due 
check to unwholesome tendencies while the 
time was still favorable. Whether anything 
can be done at the present time, beyond the 
exercise of individual prudence or good judg- 
ment, is much to be doubted. Certainly noth- 
ing would be so injurious as inexpert Gov- 
ernment meddling in the effort to check 
what is called “speculation” when the cause 
of difficulty is quite different in its nature. 


* * * 


OT to be under- 
estimated as a 
factor in the present 
investment situation, 
are the advances in wages which have of late 
been growing so general. Further enlarge- 
ments of payments to steel workers have 
followed the generous increases in textile 
wages made known at about the end of 
March. There is an upward movement of 
wages all around which is very notable in 
the building trades, while common unskilled 
labor was probably never higher than it is 
today. 
Unfortunately, these advances in wages 
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have not been accompanied by correspond- 
ing growth in efficiency but, if anything, this 
element has declined rather than increased. 
The effect of lessened, or at best stable, effi- 
cincy, combined with higher money wages, 
is to cut the basis from under profits, and 
to reduce the probability of better dividends. 

This is a discouraging situation from the 
standpoint of holders of shares who have 
been counting upon the larger earnings of 
the past few months as a probable basis of 
better distribution of dividends. Increasing 
costs must effectually enforce conservatism 
in finance. This was the outcome of the in- 
flation period of 1919-20, and the experience 
of those years was so harsh as probably to 
compel a good many concerns which today 
might not heed the lessons of past experi- 
ence, to treat them far more respectfully than 
they otherwise would. Changes in the ex- 
pense of production thus become directly 
significant factors in the determination of 
investment values, particularly in those lines 
in which industrial managers are of the 
opinion that prices have been carried about 
as far as the consumer is willing to go with- 
out resorting to the familiar “buyers’ strike.” 

* * - 


HOPEFUL NEWS T is an encouraging 
FROM ABROAD aspect of the exist- 

ing situation that is 

revealed by some of 
the business leaders who have been in at- 
tendance upon the International Chamber 
of Commerce meetings at Rome. Certain of 
them returning to this country now announce 
that there is a general tendency toward busi- 
ness revival all over the European world, a 
statement which if verified must be of the 
utmost direct importance to American trade 
and finance. 

The prosperity which they see is found in 
relatively full employment for labor, progress 
in the restoration of the regions which suf- 
fered most during the war, and in some few 
countries, such as England, decided gains in 
financial soundness. These are all items of 
encouragement. As against them, of course, 
must be remembered the fact that in some 
sections of the European world, so-called 
improvement is partly, at least, imaginary, 
being due to inflation of prices and some- 
what fictitious business activity. 

+ * * 


MR. LIVERMORE’S @'0O many forecasts 
PESSIMISM and “statements” 

are now before the 

public that it almost 
seems as if everyone who has ever been in- 
terested in business or speculation must be 
expected to add his contribution to the cur- 
rently available mass of wisdom regarding 
the trend of business and prices. Among the 


recent additions of this sort is the analysis 
of Mr. Jesse Livermore who, in a “warning” 
issued to the public on April 19, urges that 
the investing public must “discriminate in 
earnest and thoroughly analyze” their in- 
vestments and speculative holdings. 

While not a “pessimist,” Mr. Livermore 
finds that labor has been getting an unduly 
large share of the profits of industry so that 
the capitalist’s share has been cut down. 
Prices of most merchandise are already at a 
level which is unsatisfactory to the con- 
sumer, says Mr. Livermore, while a good 
many securities are “undigested.” 

It needs no ghost to come from the grave 
to tell us this, the only surprising thing be- 
ing that it should have been thought neces- 
sary to reiterate some obvious facts which 
have already had a considerable influence 
on the market situation. They are doubt- 
less very comforting to those of bearish ten- 
dency. Were it not for these very conditions 
we should now undoubtedly be in the midst 
of an unprecedented speculative boom. The 
fact that there is at least some reason to 
fear overadvance in prices and effort to 
carry an unduly large load of undistributed 
securities are the very things that have held 
conditions back from still further advance. 

What is chiefly significant about Mr. Liver- 
more’s statement is the fact that these con- 
ditions have begun to appeal to him and 
doubtless to others who entertain a some- 
what similar attitude or “position” toward 
the market. His statement is more interest- 
ing psychologically than it is economically. 
The facts he mentions, however, in no way 
alter the fact that a very high level of pro- 
duction is being maintained, and that thus 
far at least distribution is fairly keeping 
pace in many lines with output, while credit 
remains abundant and banking facilities am- 
ple. The problem of the situation is a good 
deal deeper than Mr. Livermore seems to 
apprehend. 

7” - 


OMMERCIAL and 

political develop- 
ments of the past 
week have not been altogether favorable. 
There have been some elements of reaction 
in certain lines of business and signs of over- 
production in a few others. The market has 
evidently taken these and other unfavorable 
factors into account and during the past few 
days has displayed weakness, as described on 
our editorial page. In our issue of March 
31st, page 1027, we stated that twenty-five 
per cent of one’s original line was a fair per- 
centage to carry. In the light of recent 
events, this percentage should be further 
reduced, and a strong cash position assumed. 

Monday, April 23, 1923. 
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QWith Europe hitting back at America, it is time for security holders and 
business men to sit up and take notice 


Need We Fear Europe? 


How Foreign Governments Are Evening Up 
the Score—Rebuilding or Retaliating, Which? 


UROPE may be ruined, as some of 

the pessimistic commentators would 

have it, but if it is, the average 
European doesn’t know it; neither does 
the average American. The bankruptcy 
of governments is not by any means the 
same thing as the bankruptcy of their 
citizens ; indeed, if there were more of an 
approximation to the latter in ‘Europe 
there would be actually less of the former. 
England is about the only European 
country that prefers the hardship 6f the 
citizen: to the hardship 
of the state, though Eng- 
land is a long way from 
bankruptcy, public or 


private. To make the 000 


b'g drop in exports was mostly in the first 
half of 1922 and that they are now gaining 


Europe’s Inexplicable Paying Power 


Despite their troubles the Europeans 
are contriving to pay, largely, for our 
goods with their goods. With the credit 
factor so greatly against them they have 
simply got to make us take their goods in 
return for what we sell and lend them. 
Their’s is a need born of desperation, and 
the determination thousands 


against of 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND BALANCE OF TRADE. 


REDUCED TO A GOLD BASIS 


EXPORTS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
4000 ‘$000 6000 


3000 7000 
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new tariff than before. Yet we hear but 
few complaints of ruinous foreign compe 
tition in the domestic market. We raised 
the tariff dam 18 points but jacked up 
domestic price levels 20 points. In these 
boomirig times our consumptive capacity 
is so great that we are able to pay the 
foreigner a higher price for his goods and 
still consume all that domestic producers 
offer in the domestic market. In this way 
we are helping Europe to come back by 
coming back ourselves. 

Strictly speaking there 
is no such thing as in 
ternational trade, as dis 
tinguished generally 
from domestic trade. 





government solvent, Eng- 
land piles on the taxa- 
tion to the point of un 
endurability, but 
of the other govern- ag Py 
ments of Europe let the | 
problem transferring \ 
the enormous collective 
burdens to individual 
backs drift along, mak- 
ing shift to keep things 
going by printing money 
or bonds, to make up the 
difference between re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 
England still has a mil 
unemployed work 
ers but the budget is 
more than balanced and 
at the same time her ex 
ports increase and her 
imports decrease. In 
deed, England now has 
a net international bal 
ance in her all 
things considered. Vir 
tually all of the Euro- 
pean countries are get 
ting their imports and 
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Whether within or across 
boundaries trade is pri- 
marily an_ individual 
matter. Governments 
can, it is true, by tariffs, 
embargoes, concessions, 
etc., regulate try to 
regulate the exchange ol! 
between their na 
tionals and those ol 
other countries, but after 
all the business itself is 
primarily a matter ol 
trade between  individ- 
uals. It rises and falls 
despite artificial manipu 
Prosperous Amer 
desire European 
goods certain kinds 
and pay the price in or 
der to get them. It is 
concrete and handy to 
speak of France’s trade 
with the United States, 
for example, but 
matter of fact it is trade 
between people in France 
and other people in 
America, just as our 
home trade is not be- 


or 
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lation. 


EXCESS OF EXPORTS 
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exports into proximity 
with each other, by buy- 
ing less and selling more, 
whereas we tend toward 
a balance by selling less 
and buying more. The 
world bought about 
$653,000,000 from 
us in 1922 than in 1921, 
sold us about $604,000,- 
000 more, and has turned 
the general balance 
economic relations 

into consideration 


less 


the fall in 
of 

against us, 
all the entries in 
the international balance sheet. <A_ bil- 
lion dollar trade jolt for happy Uncle 
Sam from “ruined” nations, in one year, 
is not so bad! Considering that the 
balance was the other way by billions only 
three or four years ago, this is going 
some, even allowing for the fact that the 
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EXCESS OF IMPORTS 
EXPLANATION OF CHART 


Exports are shown by distance from left to right of chart. 
Imports are shown by distance from top to bottom. 

Excess of exports or imports is shown by distance from heavy 
diagonal line. 
Relative total trade is shown by difference in distances along 
heavy diagonal line. 
The decrease from 1920 to 1921 in all countries is largely due to 


gold prices. 


and millions of individuals to sell, in order 
that they can buy, tariffs avail but little. 
Indeed, the commercial conditions in the 
United States now fight on their side and 
against the restrictive tendency of the new 
tariff law. As against the higher tariff 
wall there is a still higher demand for 
goods, born of our new prosperity. We 
are buying much more since we took the 


tween 
but between 
siding in one state and 
those domiciled in an- 
other. A good illustra 
tion of the individuality 
of trade is afforded by 
the recent case of a col 
lier which took coal 
from the United States 
to England and brought 
back a cargo of English coal. 
Nevertheless, virtually all governments 
to regulate or modify 
the nature of the trade between their 
nat‘onals and those of other countries, 
with a view to shaping it to suit economic 
policies that they consider beneficial to 
their people. A general objective is an ap- 
proximation of national self-containment 
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sovereign states 
people re- 


are endeavoring 

















ind consequently of economic in- 
dependence. Another is to make 
the export trade predominantly of 
manufactured goods and the im- 
port trade largely of raw ma- 
terials. 

The war strengthened the spirit 
f- nationalism in Europe and 





A Composite Washington View 
As Seen By 


Theodore M. Knappen 


to get the edge of the bargaimmeg 

In a game of this kind there isn’t 
much chance fot a player who can't 
be so nimble, and our poor defense 
less products have to wander help- 
forth into the abattoirs of 
advancing, retreating and dodging 
tarifis, with nobody standing by to 
threaten, bluff, cajole or wheedle for 


lessly 








reated a lot of new nations, even 
more nationalistic than the old 
mes. There probably has never been an- 
ther period in history when governments 
vere so actively interfering with inter- 
national trade as now. And this activity 
is as of much concern to the United States 
as any other phase of European recon- 
struction and realignment. While legis- 
lative and administrative manipulation 
may not be able to create or destroy trade 
it certainly can restrict it and alter its 
course by direct export and import con- 
trols, and in a less degree by modifica- 
tions of tariffs. Extreme measures sur- 
viving from war exigencies are largely 
matters of the past, but manipulations by 
means of tariffs were never so compre- 
hensive, changeable and even erratic as 
now. 


Building Up a New Economic World 


The treaty of Paris made a new po- 
litical world, and now a new economic 
world is being built up by law and treaty. 
Sefore we know it, we may be as much 
affected by processes to which we are not 
a party, as we were by the war in Europe. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that 
we are taking as little hand in the econo 
mic crystallization now proceeding in 
Europe as we did in the war before 1917. 
The Great War smashed trade treaties 
just as it did political arrangements. The 
stabilized though complex system of 
tariffs tempered by treaties on the favored- 
nation basis thereby collapsed, and the ten- 
dency has been to wipe the slate clean by 
denouncing or allowing to expire such 
treaties as were not involved in the war 
debacle. Now has begun the process of 
reforming the international commercial 
edifice by means of new commercial 
treaties and new and generally more flex- 
ible tariff systems. 

One of the new fashions in tariffs is to 
have them subject to administrative regu- 
lation, instead of being merely 
rigid laws. Under our rigid sys- 
tem (for until the Tariff Commis- 
sion really does something besides 
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AT THE BEGINNING 
OF 1913 








receive applications for changes we must 
assume that it is a rigid system) we have 
about as much chance to win in such a 
game as an authors sharp in auction 
bridge. The French evolved the fine type 
of the new fashion in tariffs. Did they 
spend two years in working out a parlia- 
mentary tariff act, dealing with 2,000 
articles, in order to adjust to conditions 
that might be utterly changed before the 
law was effective? They did not. They 
simply established a basic schedule and 
then left it to an administrative agency to 
elevate or lower it as the case may be. 
They call it the co-efficient system. If 
the co-efficient today is declared to be two 
that means that duties as a designated 
commodity are twice the rates named in 
the law. Next month the co-efficient may 
be three, and next year it may be back to 
one. That's flexibility for you. As long 
as the supply of co-efficients hold out it 
doesn’t make much difference how many 
errors or stupidities there are in the 
statute; the government controls rates ac- 
cording to requirements as a switchman 
handles trains from a tower. The French 
used this system until they had got their 
tariffs about where they were willing to 
stabilize them, which status was reached 
at the end of 1922. 

A number of other European countries 
still have the same or similar arrange- 
ments. However, the present tendency is 
more and more toward remodeling tariffs 
by treaties on the most-favored-nation 
basis, but some countries insist on dickers 
in particular items with particular 
nations. And every one of them is keen 
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their welfare. Even John Bull has 
vot mto this game and out o his tradi 
some extent 
though he 


tional free trade habits to 
with his key-industries act; 
probably takes a broader view and a longer 
look ahead than others before he makes 
his moves, for John lives by trade and well 
knows how to weigh the ultimate effects 
of import restrictions on export trade 

It is worth while asking whether by the 
time this new sort of tip-toe tariff game 
is played to the stabilization period, the 
United States will not find itself the 
all-around international goat I don't 
undertake to answer; I only ask. But 
with everybody looking out for No. 1, not 
only defensively, as we do with our heavy 
gun tariff laws, but offensively as Europe 
does with its more nimble tariff methods, 
it looks as if we might have to absorb 
considerable punishment by ricochet fire 
I say ricochet advisedly because I don't 
think there is atiy deliberate intention, and 
much less a plot on the part of the 
European nations to mulct us because of 
general indignation at our good fortune, 
prosperity and _ international 
recent years. They are simply striving to 
put their own economic houses in order ; 
according to their ideas of such order; 
and if the ordering process jolts us here 
and there, it is an incident rather than a 


success i 


purpose. 

Much of this trade shaping is not re 
lated to economic aggressiveness in any 
way, but is purely in the nature of self- 
preservation. Among them is the press 
ing need for revenues, which considers 
the tariff as a means of taxation more 
than as a commercial instrumentably; the 
need for balancing international trade be 
cause of its relation to exchange, and the 
need of protecting war-weakened in- 
dustries from destructive competition dur 
ing their convalescence by vigorous Amer- 
ican and other unimpaired competitors 

Sometimes, too, there has been an 
indisputable need of keeping cer 
tain commodities at home, as for 


mstance foods mn the face of a 


shortage 
(Please turn to page 1246) 
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A Forecast of Stock Movements 


by Groups 


What Stocks Have Done, What They Are 
Doing and What They Are Likely to Do 


By E. D. KING 
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significant features of the bull 

market now in its twenty-first 
month is that many stocks are lower 
now than when the bull market began. 
Thus the theory that everything goes up 
in a bull market would not seem to hold 
water when regarded critically. To em- 
phasize this point let us list some stocks 
for which this has in reality been a bear 


market. Thus— 


(O's: of the most interesting and 


Aug. 1921 Now 


Virginia Carolina Chemical pfd.... 68 
Virginia Carolina Chemical com.... 24 
General Asphalt common 50 
Mercantile Marine preferred 45 
American Cotton Oil preferred.... 
American Cotton Oil common.... 
Consolidated Textile i 
Columbia Graphophone preferred... 
N. Y. Dock preterred 
Worthington Pump common 

This list could easily be expanded to 
ten times the given number. In addi- 
tion, there are many other stocks that are 
selling at about the old low prices of 1921 
or only slightly higher, which in itself 
must be considered a disappointing per- 
formance in view of the remarkable gains 
made elsewhere in the list. It is obvious 
that the purchaser of the stocks enumer- 
ated above and others which acted simi- 
larly throughout the bull market would 
not have entered into a very profitable 
transaction had he held these securities 
from August, 1921, to the present day. 


Also True of the Groups 


What has been true of these individual 
stocks is true in somewhat lesser propor- 
tion of the various stock groups. As the 
graph on.the opposite page indicates, not 
all groups in the market have participated 
to an equal extent in the upswing. Thus, 
mail order and chain-store stocks com- 
bined advanced something like 110% from 
their low points in 1921 whereas at the 
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bottom of the list are the railroad issues 
which at present writing are only about 
20% above their 1921 lows. In between, 
are various groups, such as the automobile 
accessory stocks, which have gained 100%, 
the copper stocks, which have gained 63%, 
and the petroleum stocks which are now 
about 50% above their low points of 1921. 

It must be evident from this display 
that the stock market has not moved, as 
a whole, as much as some might think. 
On the contrary, it is apparent that some 
groups, just as individual issues, have 
gained more than others. 

A graph such as the one alluded to has 
peculiar value to the student of market 
movements for, as well as giving him sug- 
gestion with regard to the future move- 
ment of prices, it acts as a warning signal. 
Specifically, the groups which have ad- 
vanced the most are technically in the 
least attractive position, at least in the 
sense that they have done a great deal to- 
ward discounting whatever progress they 
have made and are likely to make. The 
automobile accessory stocks, for example, 
which include such issues as Stewart 
Warner, with a gain from the lower twen- 
ties to 124, and Stromberg Carburetor, 
with a gain from 25 to over 90, may be said 
to have lost their attractiveness, as a 
whole, purely from a market standpoint. 
On the other hand, there are the rails 
which are still quite close to their bot- 
toms, which have hardly begun to: dis- 
count their greatly more active conditions 
and which, in general, offer very inviting 
opportunities for speculative investment. 

Listing the stock groups in order of 
their preference from a market viewpoint, 
one would almost satisfy every require- 
ment by turning the table upside down, 
starting off with the rails and farm ma- 
chinery stocks and going backwards down 


This would put the mail order 
the bottom of 


the list 
and 
the list 

Of course, this view should not be ac- 
cepted literally for, while it is true that, 
as groups, some are far less atttractive 
than others, it is true that within the 
groups, entirely apart from their position 
as a whole, there are many individual 
stocks that are still attractive despite the 
fact that other stocks within the group have 
risen to dizzy heights. To give an ex- 
ample; while the automobile accessory 
group is now very high and probably, as 
a group, has sufficiently discounted pres- 
ent and prospective prosperity, individual 
stocks within this group, such as Martin- 
Parry, may still ‘be considered attractive 
on the ground that they are still selling 
under the price to which their high earn- 
ings entitle them. 


chain-store stocks at 


How the Groups Compare 


In the writer’s estimation, the follow 
ing groups are the most attractive, taking 
into consideration not only present and 
prospective earnings but the equally im 
portant factor of their market position in 
relation to the other groups: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Railroads, 

Tires, 

Equipment, including railroad 
electrical, 

Steel, 

Copper, 

Sugar, 

Mining (Miscellaneous), 
Petroleum, 

Food and Packing, 
Automobile. 


and 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


While it is the writer's belief that these 
are the strongest industries, it by no 
means follows, for example, that every 
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r.ilroad stock, whose group is at the head 
the list, will show a greater profit than 
y automobile stock that might be select- 
, whose group is at the bottom of this 
t. In selecting a security for invest- 
ent, therefore, the reader should not 
nly have a clear idea as to the posi- 
vom of the industry in which he pro- 
poses to make the investment, but he 
10uld also take pains to investigate 
1e individual stock itself. Generally, 
ywever, it is best to invest in the strong- 
t industries, unless the stocks of this 
dustry, as a whole, have sufficiently dis- 
unted their prospects. However, it 
inds to reason that a strong stock in a 
eak industry will produce better results 
an a weak stock in a strong industry. 
till, the ideal, of course, is the strong 
ck in the strong industry. Incidentally, 
e weak stock in the weak industry should 
ways be avoided. Now a stock may be 
ak by virtue of an unfavorable tech- 
cal position as through other more in 
causes, but this fact alone would 
stify the investor from discarding it 
1m his investment list. 
It is evident from all this that success- 
| specvestment, as it is known, cannot 
conducted without a scientific investi- 
ition into both the industry, in which the 
vestment is proposed, and the individual 
curity itself. Where the investor is not 
a position to make such determinations 
r himself he should consult’ an author 


nsic 


To return to our subject, it has been 
ide evident that not all groups have par- 
ipated to a great extent in the progress 
the stock market during the past twenty 
mths of practically uninterrupted ris- 
g prices. Some in fact are close to the 
ttom and many individual securities will 

found selling lower than their low 
int of several years ago 


Position of the Groups 


The following is a brief digest of the 
ig range market position of some of the 
ding groups. 
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Mail Order and Chain Store. Aver 
age market price of this group has in- 
creased by 110% since August, 1921. 
Earnings of the various companies in 
these two groups, especially chain stores, 
have been and are still very high. The out- 
look favors continuation of this showing, 
but market prices of most of the stocks 
in these groups have sufficiently discount- 
ed not only the higher dividends now in 
effect but the increases in dividends which 
are anticipated. As a group, therefore, 
the mail order. and chain stores, particu- 
larly the latter, are no longer as inviting 
as formerly. 

Automobile Accessories and Auto- 
mobiles. The first of these two groups 
has sufficiently discounted favorable earn- 
ings. Larger dividends have already been 


put into effect and further increases may 
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le anticipated, but these stocks, with sev 
eral exceptions, are high enough. The 
automobile group, as a whole, is fairly 
high, but there are several attractive indi- 
vidual issues. 

Tire Stocks. This group has advanced 
about 40% since 1921 lows and is now 
about 30% above these figures. Earnings 
are rapidly increasing and a periad of defi- 
nite prosperity is at hand. Last year’s 
earnings indicated that the industry 
had turned the corner and this year’s 
earnings should be higher than any seen 
since 1919. Some leading stocks in this 
group are still in an attractive market 
position, though several of them have al- 
ready had substantial advances. 

Railroads. This is probably in the 
most attractive market position of any of 
the leading groups. As a group, the rails 
at present prices have registered an ad- 
vance of only 20%. Car-loading figures 
indicate record-breaking traffic, and earn- 
ings reports thus far this year indicate 
that most of the carriers will make a 
splendid showing. Many stocks in this 
group are undervalued. 

Equipment. ‘This group, which is prac 
tically at the highest point since August, 
1921, has registered an average advance 
of slightly over 55%. In comparison with 
other groups, this is a modest showing. 
The equipments have practically a full 


‘year’s business ahead of them and, with 


orders from the carriers steadily increas- 
ing, the outlook is that the railroad equip- 
ment companies will be fully occupied 
well into next year. Some of these com 
panies are expected to earn record-break 
ing amounts. These stocks, while rather 
high, are still attractive from a market 
position in view of their wholly satisfac 
tory outlook. 

Sugar. This group, at the current high 
points, is about 80% above the low point 
of 1921 At this point, they have, o/ 
course, done a great deal toward discount 
ing the high prices of sugar and presum- 


(/’iccse turn to page 1225) 
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The Sugar “Scandal” from the Inside 


A Screen of Smoke With No Fire—Origin, 
Growth and Prosperity of the New Sugar Myth 


HAT the price of sugar has been ris- 

ing since the beginning of 1922 is a 

fact well known to every housewife 
in the United States and to the man who 
pays the bills. At first the rise was ac- 
cepted as part of the normal business re- 
vival of the country, but about the begin- 
ning of this year it took on an acceleration 
culminating in a series of great specula- 
tive outbursts which brought it into the 
full limelight of publicity. Charges and 
countercharges have been made involving 
almost everybody who is in some way in- 
terested in sugar; inves- 


By M. G. HARDY 


Raw sugar, on the same basis, went to 
5% cents for spot, while options rose the 
full limit of 1 cent allowed by the rules 
of the Sugar Exchange for any one day’s 
trading. The country was scandalized. 
Protests poured in on the Department of 
Commerce, reproaching it with having 
“precipitated” the sugar -shortage. The 
next day, February 14, a statement ap- 
peared from the Department of Com- 
merce, declaring that the facts contained 
in the previous day’s statement, while cor- 
rect, had been misinterpreted, on account 


minor interruptions and set-backs, to cu 
rent levels around 5% cents, or higher 
than the maximum reached the day the 
official bombshell was sprung. 

About three weeks after these stirring 
incidents the flood of investigations, 
charges, defenses, counter claims, etc., be- 
gan. Senator after Senator rose up to 
demand official investigation of the “ma- 
nipulation,” “conspiracy,” or whatever it 
was called; the Secretary of Commerce 
that the demand for investi- 

gation was a_ month 


announced 





tigating committees were 
appointed one after an- 
other, and the newspa- 
pers, scenting a_ story, 
have kept popular in- 
terest at fever heat, un- 
til the involved 
have been  bemuddled 
and confused almost past 
recognition. 


issues 


The Characters of the 
Drama 


To get a clear picture 
of the situation, let us 
separate out the interests 
involved. First and fore- 
most, there is the inter- 
est of the consuming 
public in cheap sugar. 
Cuban growers want 
sugar high, and domes- 
tic beet and cane grow- 
ers, alleging higher pro- 
duction costs, want high 
sugar and a tariff on 
foreign sugar in addi- 
tion. The position of the 
refiners is two-fold: on 
the one hand, an advance 
im sugar prices increases 
the value of their inven- 
tories to their profit, on 
the other, when sugar 
goes up less of it is con- 
sumed and the’ refiners 
The 
refiner is interested fun- 
damentally only in the 


do less business. 





dramatic. 


for sugar. 


HE. sharp rise in the price of sugar which has taken 

place since February of this year has called forth a 
storm of protests, recriminations, charges of profiteering, of the 
conspiracy and hoarding, strongly reminiscent of the 
palmiest days of 1920. Just as the savage, seeing a thun- 
derbolt strike a tree, looked for the “man that did it,”” so 
our more modern “‘public-spirited citizens," in the face 
of a phenomenon like the rise in sugar prices, search for 
the villain of the plot. 

At various times and in various places the blame has 
been squarely laid on the Cuban sugar growers, on the 
beet-sugar interests, on Secretary Hoover, on the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on the refiners, on “speculators” not 
otherwise defined, and in each case with an authoritative- 
ness and fervor that are the hall-marks of misguided 
enthusiasm. 

It is the old story over again. 


Economic laws are not 
There is nothing exciting about a cold ex- 
amination of sugar receipts, acreage, refiners’ margins, 
export trade, production, and the like. 
point with any great effectiveness the finger of scorn or 
the fist of denunciation at such abstractions as supply 
and demand. It is a simpler affair to pillory some promi- 
nent official or clamor for the hanging of the profiteers. 
Yet it is a recorded fact that in October, 
Magazine of Wall Street, in a review of the sugar situa- 
tion, clearly pointed out the scarcity created by our own 
great consumption and the unusuallly high consumption 
of Cuban sugar by Europe, and predicted higher prices 
It is clear, therefore, that the rise in sugar has 
a basis in economic fact, whose indications were to be 
seen more than six months ago, clear for any man to 
read. Unless, of course, The Magazine of Wall Street 
was a part to the conspiracy. . . . 


It is difficult to 


1922 The 


late, as his Department 
investigating 
conditions 


had begun 
Cuban sugar 
on March 3. By the end 
month the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, 
the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Department of 
Commerce, the U. S. 
Tariff Commission and 
an unofficial body known 
as the People’s Legisla- 
tive Committee were 
busy “investigating.” 
The Tariff Commis- 
sion report, the latest to 
be started, at the perso- 
nal request of President 
Harding, is already in, 
in preliminary form. As 
was expected, it relieved 
the tariff law of all re- 
sponsibility for the rise 
in sugar; quite naturally, 
as the main rise took 
place in quotations on 
raw sugar, spot and fu- 
tures, without inclusion 
of duty. The other boards 
are still investigating. 
The most spectacu- 
lar, if.not the most sig- 
nificant, development 
of recent weeks has 
been the action of the 
Department of Justice 
in applying for an in- 
junction to close the 
New York Sugar & 
Coffee Exchange. The 








margin between raw 
sugar and refined sugar prices, whether 
loth are high or both are low, and prob- 
ably in the long run would prefer to have 
sugar prices low 

These being the characters in our 
drama, let us proceed to our plot (in more 
than one sense). On February 12, 1923, 
raw sugar was selling at 4% cents, cost 
and freight, duty not included. The fol- 
lowing day a statement appeared in all the 
newspapers, issued by the Department of 
Commerce, which was interpreted to mean 
that a sugar shortage was imminent. 
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of the headline that went with them, and 
that there was no “shortage” in sight, but 
merely a smaller carryover than the year 
before 

This day the bears had it their own 
way. The full gains of the previous day’s 
trading were neutralized, and sugar fu- 
tures went down the full limit of one cent 
a pound, where they started when the De- 
partment of Commerce statement first 
appeared. 

From this point sugar started a slow, 
steady advance, which has carried it, with 


Exchange does not 
deal in spot sugar, but in options or 
futures, which are merely the market 
judgment of what spot prices are like- 
ly to be. Closing a futures market 
because spot prices are too high is 
like a fever patient breaking the ther- 
mometer because his temperature is 
too high. We therefcre expect little 
in: the way of tangible results from 
the Government’s action. 

As a matter of record, THE MAGAZINE 
or Watt Street, as far back as October 

(Please turn to page 1223) 
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Behind the Scenes 
| with the 
Packers and Canners 


IN THE LABORATORY 
Most of the modern food packers maintain a fully- 
equipped laboratory for the inspection of their raw 
material and food in the various stages of preparation. 
-_~-> 


WASHING THE VEGETABLES PART OF THE COOKING PROCESS 


As soon as the produce is received from the fields it Showing the silver-lined kettles which are used in this highly 
is thoroughly washed and cleaned. modernized plant. 


WRAPPING CHEW- 
ING GUM 

A battery of automatic 

wrappers. Note the sunny 

cleanliness of this work- 


room. 
<< 


IN THE SHIPPING 
ROOM 


Where the bottles and 
cans are packed for ship- 
ment. »—> 


FILLING THE BOTTLES 


But in this particular case it happens to 
be with catsup. 
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Who's Right? 


Or, a Cross-Section of the Major Con- 
troversy in Business Circles Today 


Scene—The customer's room of a brokerage office. 
Possibly the one where you, gentle reader, drop in “to 
have a look at the ticker’ and where you stay to discuss 
the outlook for Europe, the latest cut in oil prices, pools, 
rain in the cotton area, shipping and other liquid mat- 
ters. Enter John Smith, of Smith, Jones, Robinson & 
Brown, market semi-professionals by profession. He 
wears a gray fedora, tweeds, a necktie with Roman 
stripes, and suings a malacca cane. He is followed by 
Henry Harrow, also of the fraternity, whose views are 
so opposite to his that they are almost identical. Each 
claims that he makes money by “coppering” the other. 
Harrow lays his black derby on the chair next to him, 
buttons the last button on his three-button overcoat, and 
coughs sharply. Smith, who has been standing watéh- 
ing the quotations, turns around. 

Sm1TH: ’Lo, Harrow. 

Harrow (challengingly) : ’Lo, Smith. 

SmiTH: Still a bear? — 

o 1 r= YEE Ville, t 
eee =~ lly sa UZ 
? , ‘ $A 

Harrow: That’s just it. Za 
That’s the story of all of 
them. They’ve been ad- 
vancing without a break 
worth noticing since June 
of 1921. Every day they’re 
getting closer to the finish. 

SmitH: That’s a bear all 
over! You won’t look at 
the fact that crude oil pro- 
duction is the highest it’s 
ever been in the history of 
the country, that gasoline 
consumption is near the 
top, that... (hesitates). 

Harrow : Why don’t you 
goon? That Pennsylvania 
crude oil prices have been 
cut six times this year with- 
out a break, that stocks are 
accumulating so fast that 
the storage tanks won’t hold them any more. 
you, fact for fact, and come out ahead. 

SMITH: But you’re not going to argue seriously that 
this country isn’t having the greatest boom in its history. 
Look at the new records the mail-order houses are 
making in sales, for this time of year. Wheat’s going 
up, wool and cotton are selling high, the other grains 
are moving up, in fact, the farmer’s having some real 
prosperity at last. 

Harrow : He needs it, all right. And I’m not so sure 
he’s going to get it, when the hired help gets through 
collecting the wages they’re going to get this year. 

SMITH: Well, what’s the matter with higher wages? 
Don’t they increase the purchasing power of the nation, 
and allow the workers to put aside money for savings? 
Doesn’t that money go into investments and allow more 
expansion ? 

Harrow: I don’t know about that. Every time I’ve 
ever seen a bunch of workmen just after a raise, I’ve 
found them waiting in line outside a men’s furnishing 
shop to buy silk shirts sooner than in front of a savings 
bank. If you ever looked at the figures of savings bank 
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deposits, compared with other kinds of investments 
you'd find that more money goes into investment during 
bad seasons than during good ones. When you're afraid 
to spend you have to save. 

SmitH: What of that? The banking situation’s all 
right. We've got three billions in.gold right here in this 
country. If we ever wanted to use that for credit ex- 
pansion we'd have more credit than the country could 
possibly use. Business has been booming for months 
now, but money’s still cheap—look at the rates, 4% for 
call money, 5% for commercial paper. The Federal 











Reserve ratio is over 76%, and they’ve refused to raise 
the rediscount rates. What more do you want? 
Harrow: Wait a minute—you’re mixing up a whole 
lot of things that belong apart. About that gold, now. 
We had pretty near as much in 1920 as we have now, 
but that didn’t save us from the big smash. And we're 
not going to keep it all forever, either. We're going to 
ship part of it to Europe one of these days; 
we'll have to, if they’re ever going to have 
a real money system out there. No wonder 
the Federal Reserve is not letting out th 
credit strings too easy—one of these day- 
we'll wake up and find a good part of that 
gold gone. As for that 
—~5 easy money — the Board 
Gs said credit expansion is 
~~ now pretty near the 1920 
peak. If the rates haven't 
reflected that condition yet, why 

they will soon, that’s all. 
(The man at the ticker sings 
out to the board-boy, “Salad Oil 
101/” Smith rushes out to give a 
buying order, but nearly falls over 
Harrow on his way to give a sell- 
ing order. They stop, look at each 
other, and return to their seats.) 
SMITH (with an air of merely 
resuming the conversation) : Well, 
if you don’t believe this is a reai 
boom, look at the production 
records they’re all making. Whoozis estimates indus- 
trial production now is more than 100% above this time 
last year. American Woolen is operating at 100% of its 
capacity, for the first time in its history. Many cotton 
spinners are operating at more than theoretical capacity 
on account of the extra shifts they’re putting on. Amer- 
ican Brass is producing more than it eve: did at the 
height of the war. Iron production is at a new high 
record. So is automobile output. Answer me that, if 

you can. 

Harrow: That’sounds very pretty. But tell me, ii 
all these industries are operating at the very peak, what 
more favorable news can you expect? If you know all 
about these splendid production records, why, with 
every respect to your knowledge, I suppose everybody 
else in the market does too. You're not going to tell 
me that they are going to increase production still more, 
above the peak, by putting on extra shifts, because you 
know as well as I do that there isn’t enough labor for 
that. There’s a labor shortage in some lines as it is. 

SmitTH: But that isn’t the point. If they were just 
going to have a little spurt of high production and then 
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peter out, the market 
would be justified in not 
worrying about it. But 
all of them are booked 
up far ahead. Take your 
steel companies, with or- 





There are five million people 
on either side of this contro- 
versy. Which side are you on? 


Harrow: Well, essen- 
tially, of course, you're 
correct. There is this to 
be said, however: At the 
1920 peak, when industry 
was going at top speed, 








der books full till ‘way 
into the third quarter; equipments, booked up in 
some lines to the end of the year. Westinghouse has 
200 millions’ worth of business on the books; General 
Electric has 300 millions. 

Harrow: I'll grant you your point about the equip- 
ments. I don’t know about the other lines, though; it 


seems to me I’ve heard something about cancelling or- 
Then 


ders overnight by simply sending a telegram. 
what happens to your full-up order books? 

Sm1tH: Nothing very terrible could happen to them 
even at that. Have you noticed the latest balance-sheets 
of the companies as they come out? There’s not one 
of them I can think of that shows inventories up as high 
as in 1920. Everybody is going along conservatively, 
not overbuying the way they used to, no duplications 
of orders, no top-heavy stocks on hand. 

Harrow: That depends. I don’t know what you 
mean by heavy stocks on hand. A stock of cotton 
goods, for instance, that might be conserva- 
tive at 20 cents a yard might be top-heavy 
at 30 cents a yard. The dealer might think 
he was buying very conservatively, carrying 
only a reasonable inventory, when bingo! 
comes a buyers’ strike at the higher price 
level, and he is left with 
what you would call “top- 
heavy stocks.” The worst 
of it is he can’t tell in ad- 
vance. You never can tell 
how much your customers will 
buy at a given price until you 
actually try to sell it to them. 

SmitH: Well, I won’t admit 
that you’ve actually knocked out 
any of the bullish evidence that 
l’ve presented, but you certainly 
have made some points worth 
thinking over. You won’t deny, 
though, that the railroads are in 
a fair way to make some money 
for the first time in years, will 
you? Car loadings are running 
at a record for the time of year, the shortage of cars is 
being reduced steadily, and they’ve planned an equip- 
ment program of a billion-and-a-half dollars. That 
ought to mean something for industry at large, oughtn’t 
it? 

Harrow: There’s where you're right; it’s a good 
sign of general improvement, and it’s going to mean 
big orders for steel, machinery, fuel, and so on, as long 
as the orders last. 

SMm1TH: And I’m right, too, am I not, in saying that 
the surplus industrial capacity which we built up in war- 
time is finding a use now, with the heavy demand now 
prevailing? And that profit margins are bound to be 
heavy, as much of the extra equipment has been written 
off as war losses, and that the last few per cent. of 
production are going to mean much larger percentages 
of profit? And also that since the companies are not 
going to sink their profits into new construction, as they 
already have all they can use on account of the surplus 
war construction, it is entirely reasonable to assume that 
a larger part of their earnings is to go to the stockholders 
in the near future than it has in the past? 
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1S PURELY 
TEMPORARY 

ANDITIS B§ 
LIABLE TO END 

ANY TIME!” 








a good part of it was 
for foreign trade and the rest for domestic. Now 
it’s practically all for domestic business, as our foreign 
trade is getting back more and more toward pre-war 
figures. Doesn't this mean that it has a narrower basis 
this year than in 1920, and the excess capacity, that was 
used for foreign trade in 1920, will be idle this year as 
soon as the domestic demand drops off? 

SmituH: Hold on, there—you’re reasoning in a circle. 
You’re assuming that when, as and if a crash comes, it 
will come the harder because domestic business is so 
good that there is no call for any great export activity, 
nor production to meet it if it did come. You might just 
as well say that if our domestic business should decline, 
we could fall back on the reserve of foreign business 
which we have been neglecting because of the pressure 
of domestic requirements. 

Harrow: Well, since you put it that way, 
there’s some justice in your remarks. 

(“Salad Oil 105!” comes 
from the ticker to the 
board-boy. The stock has 
been creeping up wunob- 
served while the two dis 
putants have been arguing 
Smith starts up, pauses, 


I'll admit 


7 


and SUS Gown, 
“nT 7 ” 
Too high now 


muttering, 
Harrow 
goes through some maneu 
ver, remarking, “May be 
something in it, after all.’’) 
SmitH: Then what are 
you so bearish about? You 
don’t seem to think this 
boom is genuine, for some 
reason. Is that the idea? 
Harrow: Well, that’s 
about the size of it. I could 
understand this recovery if 
it had only 
as the 1920 boom, to make 
up for the reaction in 1921 
But seeing how rapidly things have developed, and how 
far they have gone, I am skeptical 
SmiTH : Now that you've put it that way, I see where 
the difference between us lies. I am perfectly con- 
vinced, for my part, that America is not through grow 
ing yet; that in the future, as in the past, America will 
be her own best market, and that every boom is going 
to be broader and touch higher levels than the last one, 
for a long time to come. 
Harrow: Well, who’s going to settle it between us? 
SMITH: Nobody but the tape, so far as I can see. 
Harrow: Yes, sooner or later the tape answers all 
questions. But who is going to answer the question of 
the tape? 


gone as high 


(During this tome Salad Oil has been creeping down 
again. Suddenly the man at the ticker calls out, “Salad 
Oil par!” Harrow turns to Smith reproachfully and 
says, “You've just done me out of five points from 105 
to 100.” Smith looks at Harrow reproachfully and says, 
“And you did me out of five points from 100 to 105. 
Shake!” They shake. Exeunt.) 
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Commercial Failures and Securities 


Why It Pays to Study Figures on Commercial 
Liabilities as Related to Business Conditions 


CIENTIFIC students of the stock 
S market have often attempted to use 

the figures covering commercial fail- 
ures as an index of the state of business, 
and therefore a guide to the probable 
course of securities. The data usually em- 
ployed for this purpose, the number of 
failures and the amounts of liabilities in- 
volved, have proved disappointing. They 
have shown a strong tendency to lag be- 
hind the market, to give false indications, 
and to be unduly affected by trivial con- 
siderations. 

Considering the liabilities involved, 
one may be thrown off the track by one 
huge failure amounting to millions of dol- 
lars, and in reality due to errors or dis- 
honest dealings going back for years. The 
number of failures (involving liabilities 
of $5,000 or more) is not a good guide 
taken alone, either, as many concerns 
which should rightly be declared bankrupt 
are kept going by a species of artificial 
respiration by creditors, bank accommo- 
dation, etc., until the money situation in 
general or the outlook for their line of 
business in particular becomes so threaten- 
ing that the help given to a number of 
such firms may be withdrawn at the same 
time, causing an unduly small number of 
failures to be recorded while the artificial 
solvency is being maintained, and an un- 
duly large one aiter the collapse. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that there is a peculiarly int’ .nate connec- 
tion between the figures of commercial 
failures and the condition of business in 
general. Failures tend to increase when 
profits are low, when competition is keen, 
when prices are falling so rapidly as to 
cause heavy depreciation in inventories, 
and when money is so scarce and dear that 
it is difficult to bolster up an intrinsically 
rotten business. When the opposite con- 
ditions prevail, failures decline. 

By combining the number and _ the 
liabilities records of commercial failures, 
one obtains a figure giving the average 
amount of liabilities involved in each fail- 
ure. It will be evident on reflection that, 
in general, small firms are closer to the 
danger-line of bankruptcy than large 
frms. <A certain number of casualties 


By J. B. de TRUC 


there must be at all times, in good seasons 
and in bad, but when times are good only 
the relatively small and weak firms will 
fall by the wayside. When business is poor, 
on the other hand, the larger firms, which 
would otherwise find means of scraping 
through where the smailer would fall, are 
pushed to the wall. Beginning with this 
principle, it would seem likely that the 
average liabilities per failure would be a 
good business barometer, and therefore a 
good stock exchange barometer. 

A number of objections which may 
occur to the reader may be disposed’ of 
briefly. The fact that failures involving 
less than $5,000 are not included does not 
make the barometer figures any less re- 
liable, as firms which do business in such 
a small scale are intrinsically so weak that 
they are very apt to fail even in the midst 
of prosperity, and hence do not accurately 
reflect the difference between prosperity 
and depression. The kind of failures that 
do reflect such differences are those of 
what we might call “marginal” companies, 
that is, those that would live in good times 
but cannot survive bad times. 

The higher up the claws cf Bankruptcy 
can reach to drag down their victim, the 
worse is the general condition of busi- 
ness. 

It may also be pointed out that such 
compilations, while possessing a lower 
limit at $5,000, possess no upper limit, so 
that when the margin is being pushed up 
in bad times, the average is not strictly 
comparable with the average when the 
margin is going down, when times are 
good. This does result, it is true, in mak- 
ing the figures somewhat more variable 
and subject to disproportionately wide 
fluctuations at the higher levels, but when 
the figures are interpreted from the stand- 
point of what direction they are taking, 
and at how steep an angle, rather than 
what their absolute magnitudes are, the 
objection is found to disappear. 

Taking a month-by-month analysis of 
the figures for the last four years, it is 
evident that from January to May, 1919, 
they reflect faithfully the weak stock mar- 
ket, and from May, 1919, to February, 
1920, reverse their direction, following the 


stronger stock market of the period. 

From February on an interesting phe- 
nomenon takes place. The averages re- 
verse their direction again, with ac- 
celerated sharpness. By April the new 
tendency is plain, by June unmistakable. 
The point is that had the average business- 
man or investor suspected, in April, 1920, 
that business was headed definitely down- 
ward, and were he seeking confirmation 
of this view, which at that time was 
highly unpopular, he would have found 
proof in abundance in a study of these 
figures. 

By May of 1921 the upward tendency 
of these figures had reached a stage of 
hesitation, but did not definitely head 
downward till somewhat later in the year. 
April of 1922, the tendency has 
uniformly downward, with 
At the present time it is 
in a period of oscillation up and down 
around a_ horizontal which is on 
a higher plane than the similar axes of 
pre-war periods 

This means two things: in the first 
place, the fact that it is horizontal indi- 
cates that business has attained a sort of 
jundamental stability, from which a de- 
cided movement of these figures up or 
down would indicate a movement of busi- 
ness in the opposite direction. In the 
second place, the fact that it is on a higher 
level than before indicates the remaining 
effects of the war period; the higher level 
of prices, wages, and other movements in- 
volving money, the permanently expanded 
producing and distributing facilities of the 
country, and the other heritages of the war 
and post-war booms. 

The point to be observed is that these 
representing business prosperity 
conditions, condensed and ex- 
pressed in one set of statistics, indicate 
accurately the nature of the next long 
swing in stocks. It almost seems as if, 
instead of the usual formula of move 
ments in stocks preceding business move- 
ments by six months, we have here a case 
of changes in business conditions preced- 
ing long-range movements in security 
prices and acting as a reliable indicator 
of the same. 
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HAVE before me a little prospectus 

of a company having its domicile in 

Louisiana. This company proposes 
to save the railroads a large part of the 
losses occasioned by the killing of live 
stock that go about nibbling the grass on 
the railroads’ right-of-way. It claims 
ownership of a patent which, it says, 1s 
one of the best ever issued by the Patent 
Office, covering a device which is simple 
and practical mechanically, ‘as attested to 
by engineers and mechanics.” 

The purpose of the apparatus is to rid 
railroad tracks of the live stock that loco- 
motives so frequently encounter in their 
journeys. To this end, the company pro- 
poses to equip every railroad locomotive 
with a tank containing a solution of 
mustard. This tank is connected by a 
small pipe with the nozzle of the steam 
blow-off valve. Soth the tank and the 
valve are controlled by the engincer in the 
cab. When, as and if a locomotive, so 
equipped, encounters an animal on _ its 
right of way, the engineer pulls the lever, 
the mustard solution is squirted at the un 
suspecting beast, and he is sent off pack- 









ing ! 

The capitalization of this company is 
100,000 shares of common stock, of which 
a small lot is being offered at par—$190. 


Put Yourself in the Animal's Place 


Now, imagine that you are not a man, 
woman or child, but simply a bull, steer, 
cow, heifer, horse, jackass, pig, wood- 
chuck or skunk. For some reason you 
have strayed on to the right-of-way. A 
train is coming, but you do not pay much 
attention to the fact, because (as the in 
ventor of this device indicates) 
thirty-six million dollars’ worth of you 
are being killed every year by the three- 
hundred and sixty railroads of this coun- 
try. These statistics reduce to a mere de- 
tail the fact that the train is coming 

You do not mind being killed, oi 
course; you are prepared for that; but 
you never suspect that the engineer holds 
in his hand a little lever which he need 
only press lightly in order to shoot you 
with hot mustard; and that he can direct 
his shot at your eye, ear, rump or any 
other part of your anatomy. 

In the words of the inventor, hot liquid 
mustard solution makes a very strong 
“high life.” We should say it does, but 
we never knew until now that there was 
much “high life” on the Texas prairies 
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some 


The “Bull 


An Inquiry Into 


However (the inventor resumes), the 
principle of this device is the old theor) 
that “a burned child dreads the fire.” It 
is animal instinct to get away from an) 
thing that has hurt you before (or behind 
cither—the italics being ours). The in 
ventor says, “Once any live stock gets 
burned by this high life, they will run 
away from the track right away the 
minute they hear a noise coming down the 
track.” One squirt of mustard proves that 
the track is no place for them! 


Analyzing the Investment 


There are some objections to this im 
vestment security when regarded with a 
conservative and-analytical eye. Naturally, 


the first objections will be raised by the 





ah 
au irl) 


bulls, steers, cows, heifers, horses, jack- 
asses, pigs, woodchucks and skunks; but 
for the purpose of analysis let us chuck 
the skunk, leaving only the several othe 
kinds of animals to be considered. 

The prospectus does not state just wher« 
the business-end of this mustard bull 
shooter is to be located, but we presume 
it will be in the same old surprising place 

beneath the small front wheels or under 
the cow-catcher. Nor does it say whether 
the engineer will have any means of aim 
ing the mustard in case the live stock 
about to be shot refuses to stand still and 
be mustarded. This is an important point, 
because, or so it seems to us, the bull 
shooter should be as readily adjustable to 
the position of its victim as, say, a garden 


hose. 
A Mustard-Shooter Needed 


Suppose it is adjustable; then we must 
inquife whether the engineer is a god 
shot. He may not be, in which case an 
other handicap would have to be placed 


Merits of a Novel 


By DOTHEMUP WRIGHT 






Shooter” 


the Investment 
Invention 


on our already over-burdened railroads 
the shape of another addition to the crew 

a mustard sharp-shooter, one eminently 
skilled in this particular frolic—a mat 
knowing all the weak points of the various 
kinds of stock he is likely to encounter, 
who understands just where to hit them, 
and with how much mustard 

When it 
whether they will move at all for mustard 
is such an appropriate addition to any ham 

But that is not all. In the course of its 
journey from Chicago to New Orleans 
for example, an Illinois Central train 
might encounter 4,368,532 different kinds 
of live stocks. How many will be killed 
on the way down or up, we dare not 
venture to say. If the train be equipped 
with a bull-shooter and a person properly 
qualified to operate it, the number surviy 


comes to pigs, we doubt 


ing that particular trip may amount to 
4,368,531 But maybe we are too co 
servative 

Any live stock negligent enough to Ix 
killed would have absolutely no considera 
tion for the stockholders of this company 
whose revenue depends upon their 
killing the stock. One reads in the pro 
spectus that this device will save fifty pet 
cent of the (estimated) 360 million dol 
lars expended for the killing of live stock 
by the United States railroads It says 
to the investor, “This device will surel) 
save the railroads an immense amount of 
money and the American people a great 
amount of money in cattle and hides.’ 
The inventor says, “You have nothing to 
lose and all to gain.” But who, oh! who 
will save the investor’s hide? 


How Determine the Profits? 


It seems to us there will be difficulty in 
ascertaining just what the profits are—as 
suming that there are any. Dividends ar: 
evidently to be declared out of revenu 


received from the railroads for the stock 


(Please turn to hage 1235) 
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Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 





A Simon-Pure Investment 


What Guaranteed Stocks Are—What 
They Offer in Security and Income 


VERY series of articles, 
A appearing currently in the Building 
Your Future Income Department of 
THe MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, has been 
devoted to descriptions of various form; 
of investment, but particularly those forms 
best suited to the requirements of simon- 
pure investors. If this writer were backed 
up into a corner by the compiler of that 
series and forced to offer a criticism, it 
would be to suggest that mention should 
not have been ignored of one of the oldest 
simon-pure investment forms to be found, 
as well of the most interesting. 
The reference is to so-called “Guaranteed 
Stocks.” 
I consider 
medium of investment 
reasons, viz.: 


(1) They compare with gilt-edged 
railroad bonds in respect of security. 

(2) They offer a means of perma- 
nent wmvestment. 

(3) They are to be purchased in 
varying amounts, from $50 up. 

(4) When purchased, they become 
registered in the name of the holder, 
and due dividends are paid by check 
(relicving the holder of the necessity 
of making collection of due income). 

(5) They ere free from normal 
Federal Income Tax in general, and 
they are also tax-free in many states. 

(6) Although they follow — the 


timely 


as one 


Guaranteed stocks an ideal 
for certain definite 


By W. M. GEOFFREY 


price-trend of gilt-edged bonds, they 
fier a slightly higher yield, as a 
p, and, as individual issues, often 
a substantially higher yield. 


grou; 


offer 
What Guaranteed Stocks Are 


When the Union Pacific was built, as 
everybody knows, its lines of track had to 
be laid mile by mile through the’ wilder- 
nesses and prairies and over the valleys 
and streams which it encountered. Union 
was a pioneer railroad, 
left civilization in its 


of course, 


which 


Pacific, 

a railroad 

wake. 
With the New 


the Pennsylvania 


York Central 
System, the Chicago, 
Rock Island and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, however, things were 
different. These were not pioneer rail- 
roads. They represented in_ greatest 
measure the consolidation of such roads. 

Varying proportions of the trackage as- 
sumed by these great systems became 
property owned outright by them. Some 
of the systems were able to obtain abso- 
lute title to the greater part of the track- 
age operated by them; others could get 
absolute title to only a smaller part. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is an 
example of the latter group; of its 979 
mile system, it only obtained fee-title to 
some 265 miles. 

Such of the links composing these great 
systems as could not be purchased out- 


System, 


right represented companies which would 
not sell to the consolidations. Instead, the 
only basis upon which their trackage 
rights (or terminal rights) could be ob- 
tained was through lease. And the terms 
of the lease, in the cases specified, required 
that the System should guarantee regular 
payments to the lessor, these payments to 
be passed on to the security-holders in the 
lessor-road in the form of dividends on 
their stock. 

That, then, what Guaranteed Rail- 
road Stocks are—stocks in leased proper- 
ties enjoying an absolute guarantee, in re- 
spect of dividends, from the lessee system. 


1S 


The Importance of Leased Roads 
It is obvious, on the face of it, that 
lessce-system would never assume the ob- 
ligations cited, in respect of leased-line 
dividends, if the properties so obtainable 
were not essential to its prosperous opera- 
tion. 

This fact becomes more 
some examples are cited. 
three drawings appearing together with 
this article: The first traces, very 
roughly, the course of the New York & 
Harlem Railroad Company—a leased line 
of the New York Central System. The 
importance of this link becomes imme- 
diately apparent from the drawing which 
shows that, through the New York & 
Harlem lease, and through that alone, is 


obvious when 
Glance at the 








Company 
Morris & Essex R. R. Co 
Northwestern Telegraph Co 
United N. J. 
Mobile & Ohio (stk. tr. ctfs.) 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. Marie (Leased Line).... 
x Rensselaer a Saratoga R. Cc 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W. & Chicago SE Psccesccee 
New York & Harlem R. Co 
xIllinois Central (Leased Mine) 
St. Louis Bridge Co. (Ist pfd.)..:........... 
Tunnel R. R. of St 
xPeoria & Bureau Valley R. R 
N. Y., Lackawanna & Western Railway 
Lackawanna R. R. of N. J 
Northern R. of N. J 
St. Louis Bridge Co. (2nd pfd.). 


* ‘Quarterly, beginning in month shown. 





Western Union Telegraph Co 
ceanbeesdensaced Southern aeee, 


Delaware & Hudson 


x Except in the cases of the issues marked 


REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF GUARANTEED STOCKS 


—— Dividend 


mt 
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o 


Guarantor 


Del., Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co.. 


Re Re 


7 


— 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


Minn., St. &sS.S.M 
ey em R. R 

Y. Central R. R 
Illinois Central R. R 
Term. Rwy. Assn. of St. L 
Term. Rwy. Assn. of St. L 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


PERE Re Re Re Re Re 
BB penn O08 we 


** 
ar 


OO raf er DO s 


* 
6 
Pe 
I 
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“y"’ in the above table, the normal tax is deductible at the source. 
the income-value of Guaranteed Stocks should be adjusted in making comparisons with High-Grade Bonds. 


Recent Recent 
a Price and Offered 
Rate (%) Accrd. Div. Yield 
4 Y, 5.00% 

6.00% 


— 
we 


— 
OPP H1OD OP O-1-1H BOI 


Where this is true, of course, 
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WHO SHOULD BUY GUARANTEED 
STOCKS? 


1—The Large Investor who is in search 
of an odd-priced security for the purpose 
of rounding out an investment program. 


2—The Institution, in search of safety, 
reasonable yield and permanent source of 
income. 

3—The Small Investor, who is look- 
ing for a medium which offers him suf- 
ficient security and which, at the same 
time, is available in small sums. 

As is true of all investment mediums, 
careful discrimination should be exercised 
in selection of a Guaranteed Stock. In 
the case of Individual Investors, prefer- 
ence might well be given the more active 
issues in this class which, because of their 
greater activity, enjoy a higher degree of 
marketability. It may be emphasized that 
Guaranteed Stocks are, chiefly, an Income 
Investment and need be treated as such. 











the New York Central enabled to carry 
its passengers over the route from 
Chatham (New York) to the terminal at 
12nd Street. Now glance at the 
drawing—this time of the United 
jersey Railroad & Canal’s right of way. 
More than likely you heard of this 
property, and yet, vill scarcely ques- 
tion its importance to the Pennsylvania 
System when you realize that it provides 
that system with its entranceway to New 
York harbor at Jersey City. The third 
drawing ,suggests the route of the Morris 
& Essex Co., providing (as the 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
\Vestern system with both its lines out of 
Hoboken and -Jersey City 

It is this fact (that leased line roads 
represent in nearly every case, absolutely 
essential links in the lessee-system) that 
renders the stocks of leased-line systems 
so secure. ; 


second 


New 


never 


you 


caption 
Says) 


Indeed, retention of the privi- 
lege secured through leased-line roads is 
recognized as so essential to the welfare 
of the lessee-system that dividend pay- 
ments on the stocks of leased lines have 
come to represent a fixed charge of the 
guarantor road and an obligation practi- 
cally on a par with that of the road's 
property-mortgages, totally irrespective oi 
its earnings. 

Even in receiverships, leased-line securi 
ties retain their high standing The 
Boston & Maine reorganization, in which 
leased-line securities were enforcedly ex- 
changed for & Maine preferred 
stock, dividends on the latter de- 
faulted, is one of the very infrequent cases 
in which holders of guaranteed stocks 
have suffered loss. Far more typical were 
two reorganizations of the Philadelphia & 
Reading under which the rights of guar- 
anteed stockholders were recognized and, 
except in the case of minor issues, main- 
tained even though some of the guarantor 
company’s own bonds were defaulted. 


Be sSton 
and 


Comparative Merits of Guaranteed 
Stocks 


Of course, some guaranteed stocks are 
etter than others; in this field, no more 
than any other investment fieid with which 
this writer is familiar, can the 
afford to. buy blindly 

One of the chief. standards by which to 
judge a leased line, or guaranteed stock is 


in vestor 
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the priority of its lien on the properties 
of the issuing system. 
Some of the leased-line 
course, had funded debts of their own out- 
standing, prior to their absorption by the 
of course, the 


companies, of 


system. In such cases, 
bonds had first call on their assets and the 
stocks enjoyed only a secondary lien. In 
not a few however, guaranteed 
stocks either represent the only capital ob- 
ligation of the issuing road, or else the 
mortgage preceding them is comparatively 
small. And when this is true, they become 
in effect a first lien on the 
are that much the 

An outstanding example of safety in the 
stock field is offered in the 
preferred stock of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway. This repre- 
Pennsylvania’s link between the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago and was 
leased for 999 years (from July 1, 1859) 


cases, 


property and 


gainers. 


guaranteed 


sents 


cities of 


to what is now the Pennsylvania Railroad 
The 
organization 
per annum 
stock, payable quarterly, 


Company lessee actual 


tenance ol 


pays main- 
expenses and 
guarantees 7% dividends on 
January, 


stock 


being 


capital 
ete And this company’s preferred 
“ranking” 
no bonded debt. 


is 1 security issue, 
preceded by 

Another example of safety is the 
anteed stock of the Morris & 
road Company--a 734% 


rmal 


uar- 
Rail- 


exempt 


Essex 
issue, 


Tax, and 


Federal Income 
New 


This line is leased in per 


irom tm 


tax exempt in Jersey, Connecticut 
al d else whe re 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 
rental 
penses, mterest on l divi 
stock. It comprises 119 miles 

the Lackawanna System in New Jersey, 
including about 80 miles of doubk 
main line from 


Hoboken (which 


petuity to th 


Western, at a covering taxes, e€xX 


onds and 7 


de nds on the 


track 
Phillipsburg, N. ]., to 
furnishes the only ap 
proach of the entire D. L. & W. System 
to New York). In addition, the Morris & 
Essex owns the Lackawanna’s only 
enger and freight terminals in New York 
Harbor. Considering free- 
dom from debt, and the importance of the 
Morris & Essex to its operations, the safety 
element in the latter’s stocks is obviously 
more than substantial. Incidentally, Mor- 
ris & Essex is available in the market at 
this writing at 5.00% which indi- 
cates the high value placed on this issue. 
Other guaranteed stocks available at this 
vriting shown in the table 


pas- 


Lackawanna’s 


basis, 


are and are 


well worth the close scrutiny ol enterpris- 
ing investors. 


Their Investment Merits 


In the forefront of this article, an item 
ized list of some of the 
features of Guaranteed Stocks was offered 
Some enlargement in this connection may 
be to the point. 

So far as Item 2 is concerned—the per- 
investments made in Guar 


this is a factor which will 


more favorable 


manency of 
anteed Stocks 
have a decided appeal to many 
Under existing financial « 
next to impossible to find a long-term bond 
which offers the features of (1) high 
safety, (2) distant n and (3) at 
tractive income yield; in  well-selected 
Guaranteed Stocks, however, all three ot 
these attributes share 
with corporation preferred 
is t 


investors. 


it 1s 
} 


miditions, 


aturity, 


ire obtainable. 1 hey 
stocks a cer 
tally lacking 


considered 


tain permanency which 
in most bonds and 
highly desirable by all who 
the necessity olf re-investing 
pal at odd times during a 


which 1s 
would 
their primci- 


avoid 


lifetime's invest 
ment career. 

The odd amounts in 
Stocks are to be purchased, 
another teature 


Guaranteed 
time to 
will 


which 
from 
have 


time, 1s which 


a decided investor 
Among small investors, particuarly, a 


common complaint is that the 


appeal to man 
very 
better-grade 
only in high de- 
as $1,000, $5,000 


securities are available 
nominations—such 
or even $10,000 

a medium for the 
This complaint 1s not 
of Guaranteed Stocks for, as our 
shows, little 

in them 
happens that even lesser 
through 


sums 
thus precluding them 
small investors’ funds 
justified in the case 
table 
sums Ol a $50 can be se 
curely invested today, and it 
not infrequently 
sums can be put to work these 
mediums. 

The convenience attached to ownership 
of Guaranteed Stocks resulting from reg- 
istration of the and the 
additional protection afforded thereby; the 
additional value resulting from 
their tax-exempt and, finally, 
the sometimes higher yield 
to be obtained from them than to be ob- 
tained from bonds of no greater 
These additional features of Guaranteed 
Stocks need no elaboration 

Certainly, this is a form of investment 
which possesses its definite appeal to all 
classes, and is not one which should lhe 
overlooked in current annals 


owner's name, 


income 
features ; 


considerably 


security : 
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Lehigh Valley R.R. Co: 





What Is the Stock Worth? 


The Segregation Plan and How It 
Affects the Value of the Stock 


HE Lehigh Valley railroad was 
originally built to transport anthra- 
cite coal from the Pennsylvania 

fields to tidewater. It has since been ex- 

tended as far west as Buffalo and forms 
the eastern end of a trunk line. Never- 

theless, it still remains predominantly a 

hard coal road for at the present time ap- 

proximately 50% of its total tonnage con- 
sists of this one item. 

Like most of the other roads particu- 
larly dependent upon anthracite traffic, Le- 
high Valley has acquired control of large 
tracts of coal land. Its two subsidiaries, 
Coxe Bros. and the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, have engaged directly in the 
production of anthracite from these hold- 
ings. In 1914, the government instituted 
proceedings against the company for the 
purpose of terminating its ownership in 
these mining concerns. 

The Supreme Court has decided that 
the present intercorporate relationship is 
illegal. It reached this decision on the 
grounds that it constituted a violation of 
both the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
the commodities clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The Court has ac- 
cordingly ordered a complete dissolution 
ot the combination so that control of the 
coal properties will be entirely divorced 
from the Railroad Co. 


Segregation Plan 


‘The sahent teatures of the most recent 
plan for effecting such a segregation are 
as follows: The Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company is to sell for $1,212,000 to a 
trustee its entire holdings of stock in the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company. The 
Trustee is then to issue 1,212,000 shares of 
interest in this stock. These shares are to 
be offered to stockholders of the Railroad 
Company at $1 per share, 


By FREDERICK MYERS 
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analysis it will be seen that the value of 
Lehigh Valley stock, now selling around 
$65, is dependent upon two distinct sets of 
values. For an additional $1 per share 
the stockholder will possess a number of 
shares in the Coal Co. equal to his pres- 
ent holdings in the Railroad Co. A con- 
clusion as to whether Lehigh Valley at 
its present quotation is selling above or 
below its intrinsic value necessitates an 
examination of the earning power of each 
company. 

Although the Lehigh Valley’s traffic 
density has expanded only modefately in 
the last decade the rate received per ton 
mile has almost doubled. Consequently 
total earnings were about twice as large in 
1921 as in 1912. Figures for 1922 have 
been entirely disregarded* for on account 


of the coal strike during five months o! 
the year they would present an erroneous 
picture. 

Coincident with this vast increase in 
gross revenues has come an even greater 
increase in operating ex- 
penses. Whereas in 1912 the road was 
able to operate at 67% of its gross 
revenues, in 1921 this figure stood at 90% 
Consequently net operating revenue has 
fallen. 

Assuming that gross revenues remain 
at their present level around $75,000,000 
per annum, approximately how much can 
the Lehigh Valley earn from its rail oper- 
ations? As the table presented in con 
nection with this article indicates, the ab- 
ormally high operating ratio of the last 
few years is to a very great extent due to 
the large sums spent on maintenance. Th« 
percentage of revenues consumed. by total 
operating expenses may be expected to de- 
cline considerably, but it will always stay 
substantially above the pre-war level. 


prope yrtionate 


If the road is operated at an 80% rativ, 
which for the immediate future seems 
reasonable, net operating revenue would 
amount to 15 millions. Deducting taxes 
and fixed charges which together aggr« 
gate about 10 millions, we should have 5 
millions applicable to the 60.5 millions 
capital stock. Lehigh Valley stock is par 
$50 so that on this basis net income would 
equal about $4.00 per share. 

The stock is now paying 7% or $3.50 
per share. Allowing for earnings at the 
above rate the present dividend would 
probably be maintained, but the margin of 
safety would not be large for any slump 
in net revenue might necessitate a reduc 
tion. It is quite possible that conditions 
may so change as to enable the manage 
ment to bring the operating ratio below 
80% with a correspond 
ing increase in earnings 





the stockholder being 
entitled to subscribe at 
this price to a number 
of shares equal to his 
present holdings of Le- 
high Valley stock. 

The stock of $2,910,- 
150 par value which the 
Railroad Company holds 
in Coxe Bros., its other 
coal-producing subsidia- 
ry, is now pledged under 
an issue of collateral 
trust bonds maturing in 
1926. Nothing is to be 
done in regard to this 
stock until the expira- 
tion of the bonds, where- 
is to be sold. 

the 





upon it 
From foregoing 
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per share. With the sit 
uation as outlined above, 
however, the stock would 
not be worth very much 


over $40. 
Lehigh Coal Co. Stock 


We now come to ap- 
praise the value of the 
rights which Lehigh 
Valley stockholders are 
to receive under the pro 
posed plan. They will 
be entitled to subscribe 
at $1 per share to stock 
in the Coal Co. 

It is not possible to 
say what the Coal Com 
pany will earn when it is 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 














The only data upon 
which an estimate can be formed is its 
past record. For the five-year period 
1917-21 earnings averaged $2.29 per share 
on its proposed capitalization. It is prob- 
able that the company can earn slightly 
more than this for it has been selling its 
coal at a price below that which indepen- 
dent producers have been obtaining. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the stock 
could soon be placed on a $2 per annum 
dividend basis with some prospect of a 
subsequent increase if the directors decide 
to follow a liberal dividend policy. 


operated separately. 


On the basis of these computations it 
appears that the rights are worth the figure 
at which the market now values them. If 





Atlantic Coast Line 











HE Atlantic Coast Line operates a 
system nearly 5,000 miles in length 
running from Richmond and Nor- 

folk through the important fall-line cities 
and into Florida. It carries a diversified 
and excellently balanced traffic. The to- 
tal volume of tonnage has shown a healthy 
rate of increase over the last decade and, 
in combination with the high average rate 
per ton which the Coast Line obtains, has 
resulted in large revenues. 

The winter months normally 
the greater part of the year’s net operat- 
ing income. With most roads exactly the 
reverse is true, for the peak of the traffic 
This pe- 


produce 


movement comes in the autumn. 
culiarity of the Coast Line is due to the 
fact that a considerable amount of fruit 
and vegetables moves northward during 
the winter, and passenger travel between 
Florida and the north is also at its height 
during the same period. 
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PERCENTAGE OF GROSS 

SPENT ON MAINTENANCE 

1922 1921 1920 1919 

———Per Cent—— 
Lehigh Valley 43 43.9 47.1 42.7 
Del. & Hudson 44.9 39.9 39.3 40.7 
Del., L. & West...444 33.8 37.6 $1.8 
Cent. R. R. of N. J.87.4 38.3 52.9 38.8 

we conservatively assume the railroad 


stock by itself to be worth $40 per share, 
this would leave $25 to be represented by 
the coal properties. The Coal Company 
is one of the largest producers of anthra 
cite in the United States and at the present 
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Will the Road Increase Its Dividend? 


Coast Line’s Income From Louisville & 
Nashville — Record 


in 1922 and 





By JOSEPH M. GOLDSMITH 





In 1902, the Atlantic Coast Line through 
an unusual set of circumstances acquired 
a majority interest in the Louisville & 


Nashville which, including its owned and 


controlled lines, operates a mileage halt 
again as large of that of the Coast Line 
itself. In that year, John W. Gates had 


purchased, merely as a speculation, a con 
trolling interest in the L. & N. Faced 
with the problem of disposing of his large 
holdings at a satisfactory price he turned 
the matter over to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Through them, the entire block was sold 
to the Atlantic Coast Line. The latter 
obtained in this way what has subsequent- 
ly proven a very profitable investment. 
In addition, the community of interest has 
led to favorable traffic arrangements be- 
tween the two companies. 


Recent L. & N. Stock Dividend 


The Atlantig Coast Line owns $36,720,- 


000 of a total of 72 millions of L. & N 
stock now outstanding. It has been pay 
ing 7% dividends for a number of years 


but earnings have averaged much higher. 
Immense sums have been appropriated out 
of surplus for additions and betterments 
to the property. On March 15th, there 
was capitalized 45 millions of the 82 mil- 
lhons surplus then standing on the books. 
This is to be distributed in the form of a 
62%% stock dividend. This disbursement 
will increase the Coast Line’s holdings to 
the extent of $22,953,000 

In place of the present 7% dividend, the 
L. & N. is to pay only 5% on its new 
capitalization. Consequently the annual 
return will actually be increased from 7% 
to 84%. At the time the new 5% divi- 
dend was declared, however, the statement 
was officially made that the “Board antici- 
pates that if net results of operations con- 
tinue as favorable as in 1922, the rate of 


Outlook 





rate of, output its reserves should last for 
almost a century. It may eventually 
develop a much larger earning power than 
it has thus far displayed. 


The intrinsic value of the two com- 
ponent parts into which Lehigh Valley 
is to be divided makes it apparently 
worth its present quotation in spite of 
the fact that on the basis of the present 
income return it appears extremely 
high. From the standpoint of the im- 
mediate future, however, it does not 
seem to offer any unusual speculative 
opportunities unless some _ unantici- 
pated change in the segregation plan 
makes it more favorable to the stock- 
holder. 















| COMPARISON ON A PER- 











MILE BASIS. 1922 
At‘antic Seaboard 
Coast Line Air Line 
Gross revenues $14,600 $12,770 | 
Maintenance of way 1,740 1,500 
Maintenance of equip 2.950 2,360 | 
Transportation expense 5,360 5,220 
Net operat. revenue.. $3,870 $2,640 
Net after rents... 2.970 1,180 | 
*Other income 850 400 | 
Gross income $3,820 $1,580 
* Deductions 1,520 t1,900 
Net income $2,300 Def. $320 





t Including interest on Adjustment 
Bonds, not now being paid 





| 

* Estimated 
} 

| 

| 











In view 
& N 


share 


dividend can soon be increased.” 

of the fact that last the I 
earned the equivalent of $9.60 pet 
on its new capitalization, increased pay 
ments are not unlikely. In that event the 
Atlantic Coast Line’s from this 
investment would be appreciably higher 


year 


mcome 


Having discussed at some length the 
company’s large interest in L. & N., we 
now come to an. examination of its own 


operating results. Prior to the war, gross 
income available for fixed charges aver 
aged about 13 millions, as against interest 
and other deductions of than 6 mil 
lions. The outstanding common stock 
amounts to $67,586,000 and there is a pre 
ferred issue of $196,000, but for all prac 
tical purposes the latter may be disre 
garded. The entire stock amounts to only 
30% of the road's capitalization, so that 
a good-sized balance remaining after 
charges represents a large percentage on 
the common. 
Good earnings continued until 
(Please turn to page 1237) 
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1920 
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Money, ©: Credit and Business 


Linking Up - Commodities With 


Securities: 


III. 


Industries That Produce for Consumers and 
Industries That Produce for Producers—The 
Effects of Fluctuations in Price and Demand 


By JAMES H. FORSYTHE 


HE industries which we shall discuss in 
reference to the stock market in this article 
differ somewhat from the preceding ones. 

The point to be emphasized is the difference be- 
tween consumers’ and producers’ commodities. The 
former are apt to follow very closely the fluctua- 
tions of business in general, and are consequently 
themselves highly speculative, both as businesses 
and as stocks. 

When business is active, the earning power of 
the country at large is increased, or, in other 


duction, rising prices, and increasing profits, which 
are soon reflected in the market prices of the 
representative securities. Similarly, on the down- 
ward side, orders are cancelled, demand dies off, 
and prices fall sharply. 


Stability of Equipment Industry 


Industries which operate primarily for the pro- 
ducer, like the equipments (including in this 
class electrical machinery, tools, etc.), have several 
layers of consumers between them and the ulti- 
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words, its real wages, and the tendency is for the 
larger part of this increased purchasing power 
to go directly into increased consumption. This, 
of course, in time leads to increased business and 
further increased purchasing power, by a process 
very analogous to the mythical lifting of oneself 
by the bootstraps. When business declines, the 
reverse process sets in. In either case, the effect 
on the industries which operate for direct con- 
sumption is immediate. Little time is lost between 
the commencement of the boom and higher pro- 


> 
_ 


Table I~-LEADERS OF THE EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRY ies 
Ratio, Earned Present Mag. 
Current Per Mkt. of Wall 
Assetsto Share i 

Company Units _Liab’ties 1922 
Amer. Car & Foundry Co. ..al26,500 b4:1 b$14.95 
Baldwin Locomotive Works c3,500 a8: : 19.03 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 4.26 
General Electric Co.. ae a 4 14.86 

Position of Industry: Excellent. 


a Freight and passenger cars. b Fiscal year ending April 30, 1922. 
c Locomotives, estimated. d As of Dec. 30, 1922. e¢ As of Dec. 31, 1922. 
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mate consumer, and these layers act as buffers 
both in times of prosperity and those of depres- 
siom. They do not begin to prosper until long 
after the others have gotten under way, but they 
remain prosperous when the others are declining 
rapidly. In other words, they are apt to be more 
steadygoing and less volatile than industries oper- 
ating directly for consumption. 

In general, they usually have a good backlog 
of unfilled orders, more so than the industries of 
consumption, and they are rarely subject to the 


-— 


Table II—LEADERS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Yield on 
Ratio, Earned Present Ma 
Current Per Mk of Wall 
Assetsto Share i 
Liab’ties 


— 1 





Output, 
Company Units 
American Woolen Co 
Consolidated Tex. Corp 
Cluett-Peabody & Co. 
Julius Kayser & Co cb: i 
Position of Industry: Good. 


a As of Dec. 31, 1922. b Dozens of collars; also 500,000 doz. shirts. 


c August 31, 1922. 
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dangers of cancellation, because much of their 
work is of a special type, made to order, which 
cannot be thrown back on the hands of the manu- 
facturer. Moreover, many wise manufacturers 
have initiated the policy of buying as much equip- 
ment as they can during dull seasons, so as not to 
have to suffer the loss of time and production made 
necessary by new installations and repairs when 
business is booming and every day lost means so 
much profit less. This helps to stabilize the in- 
dustries devoted to producers’ goods. 

The equipment industries being so diverse in 
character, in the accompanying graph we have 
indicated the situation in one of the most promi- 
nent of them, the locomotive business. These 
figures, showing the actual output of finished en- 
gines, will probably prove somewhat startling to 
those who have been confusing business ahead 
done by the locomotive companies with their actual 
production, which alone determines current earn- 
ings, and consequently dividend policy. 

A noteworthy feature of the graph, in addition 


to the low rate of production prevailing early last, 


year, is the steady march upward till up to 1919 
average figures. As orders already booked practi- 
cally assure the maintenance of production around 
these levels for the rest of the year, earnings may 
be expected to reach the 1919 levels, which in all 
three cases were very high. 


Relation of Raw Material to Textiles 


Production figures would be a poor guide to the 
prosperity of the textile companies, as they are 
compelled by the exigencies of their business to 
carry on hand relatively large inventories. A com- 
pany may therefore operate at or close to capacity, 
but make no money if the price of its raw mate- 
rials is declining in the open market. 

Followers of the market who are especially in- 
terested in the securities of textile companies 
should therefore study with especial care the price 
movements of the principal textiles. It must 


not be forgotten that to a large extent they are 


<> 
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Table III—LEADERS OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 





Yield on 
Ratio, Earned Present Mag. 
Current Per Mkt. of Wall 
Output, Assetsto Share Price St. 
Company Bags Liab'ties 1922 (%) Rating 
Amer. Beet Sugar Co.. 1,440,000 a2:1 Def. = 29 
Amer. Sugar Ref. Co. .b4,000,000,000 c5:1 $11.72 seus 31 
Cuba Cane Sugar Corp. 5,225,000 d2:1 Def. oon 29 
Cuban-Am, Sugar Co.. 2,800,000 43:1 1.47 oon 32 


Position of Industry: Good. 


a Fiscal year March $1, 1922. 
1,200,000 bags. c As of Dec. 31, 1922. 


for APRIL 28, 1923 


b Pounds refined sugar; also grows 
d Year ends Sept. 30, 1922. 





interdepedent. For instance, should raw cotton 
go to 40 cents while silk prices remain unchanged, 
there would be a great tendency on the part of 
buyers to purchase silk shirts in preference to cot- 
ton ones, as the latter would cost nearly as much 
without being as attractive. 

Another thing to be observed is the relation of 
the price movement in the textile materials with 
price and wage movements in general. One can 
lay it down as a general principle that a sharp re- 
duction in the demand, known as a “buyers’ strike,” 
may automatically be expected to set in whenever 
price movements in a given commodity have 
progressed faster than the upward movement in 
general prices or in wages. While price and wage 
advances up to a certain point stimulate business 
by stimulating consumption, it is evident that be- 
yond this point purchasing power does not follow 
the further increases in prices. In the past, this 
point has been reached sharply, and following a 
sharp run-up in commodity prices. Because of 
their direct passage from manufacturer to con- 
sumer, textiles are peculiarly subject to these 
sharp transitions, so that an extreme and sustained 
udvance in raw material prices is to be taken as a 
signal to sell out textile stocks in anticipation of 
a sudden falling-off in the demand. 


Increase of Tobacco Consumption 


In the case of tobacco, while prices, of course, 
have a considerable significance, the really inter- 
esting thing is the great increase in consumption 
and consequently production of tobacco products 
compared with pre-war time. This has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of cigarettes, which 
we have selected as indicating the basis for the 
prosperity of the tobacco industry in recent years. 
It will be readily understood on examination of 
the accompanying graph why the cigarette-manu- 
facturing companies showed good earnings even 
during the depression period. 

Demand remained at a high level, and has ap- 

(Please turn to page 1227) 
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Table IV-LEADERS OF THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 





Yield on 

Ratio, Earned Present Mag 

Current Per Mkt. of Wall 
Output, Assetsto Share Price St. 

Company Units Liab 'ties 1922 (%) Rating 
Amer. Tobacco Co al2:1 $17.64 8.00 35 
General Cigar Co.. b500,000,000 a6:1 10.43 6.67 33 
Lig. & Myers Tob. Co.. en a#™%:1 24.44 6.31 34 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. iseneene al6:1 5.96 4.55 34 


Position of Industry: Excellent 


a Dec. 31, 1922. b Cigars. 
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How to Obtain a $2500 Income 
From Bonds 


A Program Drawn Up for Active Business Men 


*¢WUPPOSE a business man, with a 

S free surplus of around forty or 

fifty thousand dollars, wished to in- 

vest his funds in safe bonds which would 

vield him a return of about $2,500 on the 

investment. What would you advise his 
buying?” 

That, in substance, was the suggestion 
upon which this article is founded. The 
recommendations evolved in answer to it 
are contained in the table herewith. 

It will be noted, first, that only 4 bonds 
are recommended. At first blush, this 
might be held to be too small a number. 
Believers in the established theory of di- 
versification might hold that the element 
of risk, present in bond investments just 
as it is present in any other form of invest- 
ment, although in perhaps 
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to the number of bonds held and decreas- 
ing the face value of any single issue 
held, a very much greater degree of safety 
could be obtained. 

It will be noted, secondly, that the rec- 
ommendations are confined to High-Grade 
issues; and this, in view of The Maga- 
zine’s known position in respect of High- 
Grade bonds, might appear slightly con- 
In this connection, let it 

that the recommendations 


here are offered purely for income pur- 


tradictory. be 


remembered 


poses, and that the immediate market out- 
look of 
nored in 
tialities. 


The 


ig- 
poten 


the securities singled out is 


favor of their income 


prices used in determining the 


issues are premium bonds, whose yield to 
maturity, based on the cost price, will be 
than the coupon-rate Investigating 
this point, it is found that, if the investor 
can be expected to re-invest the principal 
of the bonds, 
after maturity, at a rate exactly the same 
as that offered 
conditions, and 


less 


comparatively short-term 


under 
for a period exactly as 


original-purchase 
long as the life of the longest-term tissue, 
then this yield to maturity on the entire 
5.80%. Under 


found 


will amount to 
this 


investment 


present conditions, should be 
most satisfactory 
of the four 


contained in 


Brief de scriptions of each 


issues recommended is what 
folle ws 


CANADIAN NORTHERN 
RAILWAY CO. 





lesser degree, should be spread 





over a greater number of 
issues than our table contains. 
The writer did not consider 
further diversification neces- 
sary, for two reasons: First, 
as the list stands, it offers the 
diverse security of 


\ Quasi-Government Bond, 

A Railroad Bond, 

\ Public Utility Bond, 

\ Real-Estate Mortgage 
Bond. 


There, in itself, it is be- 





Issue 


Canadian Northern 


Railway ....... 
Delaware & Hud- 


Totals 
Annual Return on Investment, 6.08%. 


Coupon Face 
Rate, Value Annual 
% Purchased Return 


6% 


7 10,000 700 


Western 
Teleg. .. 
Bush Term. 


10,000 
10,000 


650 


Bldgs. 500 


Cost 
$10,000 $650 $11,200 
10,700 
10,700 at 


25-Year Debenture 6's 

Maturity: 1946 Offered 

Yield: 5.60%; Lowest De- 
nomination: $1,000 


the deben 


company 


To recommend 
ture bond of a 
which has plunged deeply into 
debt in recent years might not 
first appear a very sound 
courst On this basis, 


8,500 


Im- 





$2,500 


$41,100 


vestors may well be puzzled 
the recommendation of 
25-Year Debentures ol 
the Canadian Northern Rail 


over 
the 











lieved (considering the very 
high rating to which each 
of the recommended issues is entitled) is 
diversification of considerable limits. 

But there was another reason for re- 
fraining from attempting to enlarge the 
list. That reason was the belief that, 
when a man buys into the high-grade bond 
field, he buys into a group which fluc- 
tuates very largely as a group, and 
wherein the number of individual issues 
held will be of only minor influence in 
respect of the whole result. Of course, 
contingencies can be imagined under which 
the Western Union bond (for example) 
might fluctuate in contrast with fluctua- 
tions in other high-grade issues; the same 
might happen in the case of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson bond or the Canadian 
Northern bond. Such contingencies, how- 
ever, would have to be of a most extreme 
and unexpected nature; and, barring them, 
it seemed unlikely that, by merely adding 
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the four 


follows: 


offered by 
mended were as 


vields issues recom- 


112 
..107 
.107 
85 


Canadian Northern 6%s 
Delaware & Hudson 7s. = 
Western Union Telegraph 6%s 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. 5s 

}ased on these prices, it is found that 
the total investment would call for ap- 
proximately $41,100. The annual return 
upon the investment, as outlined, will be 
exactly $2,500. And that annual return 
is the equivalent of slightly more than 
6% on the entire investment. Consider- 
ing the nature of the security, this seems 
a most attractive return. 

Of course, over the period from time 
of purchase to maturity the yield on the 
investment will be slightly lower than the 
annual average income return, as figured 


above. This because three of the four 





way the links in the 
nationalized system of Canada 
the losing 


enormous 


one ot 


others, has been 


like 


on an 


which, 


money scale since its ab- 


sorption 
research explains the 
Northern deben 


However, a little 
The Canadian 
tures enjoy the guaramee of the Domin 
ion Government, both as to principal and 
interest; therefore, the for- 
tunes of the issuing road, they are entitled 


choice 


regardless of 


to a high investment rating 


-In their own right, incidentally, the 
Canadian National Railways have enjoyed 
some improvement in recent months. The 
system managed to reduce its deficit after 
taxes, which had approximated 36 mil- 
lions in 1920 and 16 millions in 1921; 
and there is a measure hope that 
further progress will be achieved in the 
future. ; 


of 


Meanwhile, the Government's guaran- 


literally, and 
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“as good as gold,” 


tee 15, 








such protected securities as these Canadian 
Northern debenture 614s may be consid- 
ered entirely safe. The yield offered at 
this writing of 5.60% compares favorably 
with that to be obtained from other bonds 
in the high-grade class. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON CO. 
10-Year Gold 7s 


Maturity: 1930—Offered Yield: 5.90% 
Lowest Denomination: $500 


° 

The 10-year 7s of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. compose another issue whose 
merits must be judged by something 
deeper than surface appearances. It is 
true that the issuing company has been 
struggling against major and minor adver- 
sities in recent years, that its earnings- 
showings since 1915 have. steadily declined, 
and that results of operations for the cur- 
rent year, as reported thus far, indicate 
the company’s apparent position to have 
been little improved. 

However, as everyone who has followed 
developments in the railroad world of the 
last decade will agree, most of the diffi- 
culties the better-managed lines have en- 
countered in the last decade have been of 
a nature beyond their control; even earn- 
ings results in recent months have repre- 
sented more of a backwash from past 
handicaps than an evidence of real capa- 
bilities. With properties of the scope of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co., the poten- 
tialities of the new era have yet to be 
realized, while the effects of the passing 
era are stil in evidence. 

Delaware & Hudson, of course, is fun- 
damentally one of the most strongly en- 
trenched and securely ramified of our trans- 
portation companies. It occupies a rather 
unique place in the railroad world in that 
its prominence relates more to its rail con- 
nections and the character of its property 
holdings than to its size. The company 
operates only some 900 miles of road, of 
which only 343 miles are owned in fee: 
yet it interchanges, at strategic points, 
with the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Bos- 
ton & Maine and the Lackawanna; and its 
property holdings embrace some of the 
richest coal areas of the country 
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The company is rich enough to tide over 
the difficulties placed in its way by the 
labor difficulties which succeeded Govern- 
ment operation, most particularly the cost- 
ly strike in the anthracite fields last year. 
Its surplus at the close of 1921 exceeded 
25 millions of dollars, and this resource 
need be little affected by deductions for 
dividends during the recovery period. 
Once the company has gotten past the 
necessity of compensating for unavoidable 
losses in the recent era, its stable earn- 
ing power—one of the most stable, in fact, 
in the railroad field, due to the company’s 
comparatively large commercial traffic as 
opposed to the less lucrative passenger 
traffic—will resume being felt. 

With the resources of this great road 
behind them, then, the company’s bonds 
seem to merit entire confidence. Beside 
the normally large earning power of the 
road, they enjoy the additional security 
offered by pledge of a total of $15,400,000 
face value of securities in the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., the Albany & Susquehanna 
R. R. Co., the Wilkes-Barre Connecting 
R. R., the Rensselaer & Saratoga and the 
Albany & Susquehanna, whose actual 
worth is undoubtedly far in excess of the 
$10,000,000 value of this issue. To yield 
5.90% at current prices, these D. & H. 
bonds seem very attractive. 


WESTERN UNION TELE- 
GRAPH Co. 
15-Year Gold 6%s 


Maturity: 1936—Offered Yield: 5.70% 
Lowest Denomination: $500 


In the 10 years to and including 1922, 
of which latter year 1 month’s results are 
estimated, Western Union Telegraph 
earned its bond interest an average of 
10.5 times over. The company’s earnings 
available for interest last year are put at 
some 15 millions, which would be nearly 
7 times the interest requirement of 2.3 
millions. 

Like the railroads, the company was be- 
set during war time with the ills attached 
to non-concentrated management, or man- 
agement whose policies could not be dic- 
tated in the company’s interests as a single 
competitive system. Hence, its expenses 
soared at a rate which more than con- 
sumed a greatly increased gross. Still 
like the railroads, the effects of this de- 
creased efficiency, complicated by trade 
developments, projected themselves into 
the months following termination of Gov- 
ernment control, contributing to the poor 
showing in 1921, for example, when on a 
gross that was more than twice that of 
1915, the company actually netted a few 
dollars less. 

Western Union is emerging from its 
difficulties with considerable ease and ra- 
pidity. An administration more inclined 
to encourage industry than to hamper it 
(notably attested, so far as Western 
Union is concerned, in the case of the 
Florida cables dispute, which was settled 
late last year after lengthy litigation), has 
been one of the factors contributing to 
the company’s energetic rebuilding. It is 
developing its world-wide cable system 
through the opening of new service sta- 
tions as well as extension of lines. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO 


(in Millions of Dollars) 


GROSS 
REVENUE 


TING 
INCOME 


INTEREST 
FUNDED 
DEBT 


NET 
INCOME 


The results ot Western Union's re- 
building are shown in a graph presented 
herewith. 

Considering the essential nature of the 
company’s business, the capacity of its 
management for developing its earning 
power and the remarkable wide margin of 
profits it has been able to show over and 
above charges for a long period of years, 
its bonds are certainly deserving of con- 
fidence. P 

The 15-year 614s, due 1936, which are 
recommended here, seem particularly se- 
cure. Although they are not secured by 
mortgage, they are nevertheless a direct 
obligation of the company; and the in- 
denture surrounding them provides that, 
“so long as any cf the bonds are outstand- 
ing, the company may not create any new 
mortgage (other than purchase money 
mortgages) or charge up all or any part 
of its real estate or telegraph plants, or 
upon the securities of subsidiary com- 
panies held by it, unless the bonds of the 
present issue shall be secured by such 
mortgage or charge ratably with such 
other indebtedness secured thereby, and 
that any such mortgage or charge shall 
expressly so provide.” 

The bonds are, of course, listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange (as are all 
the issues analyzed here) and enjoy an 
active market. On their present 5.70% 
basis, they appear unusually attractive for 
high-grade investment purposes. 


BUSH TERMINAL BUILD- 


INGS CO. 
lst Mortgage Sinking Fund 5s 


Maturity: 1960—Offered Yield: 6.00% 
Lowest Denomination: $1,000 


The Ist mortgage 5s of 1960 of the 
3ush Terminal Buildings Co. are a first 
mortgage on all the property of the com- 
pany. In addition, they enjoy the guar- 
antee, both as to principal and interest, of 
the Bush Terminal Co. Thus they be- 

(Please turn to page 1222) 
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BOND MARKET STEADY 


Substantial Advances in High-Grade 
Issues—Speculative Bonds Irregular 


HE bond market during the past two 
T weeks witnessed a firm to strong 

tone for the higher-grade securities. 
As pointed out in our last issue, a num- 
ber of the high-grade bonds had reached 
levels attractive to the investor. The non- 
callable issues listed in the Bond Buyers’ 
Guide enjoyed substantial advances, the 
Delaware & Hudson secured 7s, recover- 
ing from their recent low of around 105 
to 109; the Great Northern General 7s, 
rom 106 to 108%; the New York Edison 
Co. and Western Union 6%s from around 
106% to 109; and Bush Terminal Build- 
ings 5s, from 85 to 89%. Gilt-edge rail- 
road and industrial issues were in demand. 
While the possibility of firm money rates 
may act as a deterrent to any further 
material advances in this division of the 
market, developments indicate that prices 
may be expected to become stabilized be- 
tween the recent low levels and the basis 
now ruling. The Armour & Company 
Real Estate 4%4s remained around their 
recent low, but this was doubtless due to 
uneasiness among holders as to the effect 
of the organization of the Delaware cor- 
poration, although that, in no way, affects 
the security or standing of the bonds and 
they now appear to be selling out of line 
vith present values. 

New offerings were in excess of $200,- 
100,000, including an issue of $75,000,000 
Federal Land Bank bonds on a 4.45 and 
4.50 basis, indicating confidence of bank- 
ing syndicates in. the absorption power of 
the market. 

There was practically no change in quo- 
tations for short-term maturities. 

There was considerable irregularity in 
the speculative issues. Bonds of the sugar 
companies were steady, reflecting the pres- 
ent conditions in the industry and outlook 
for large earnings. The Punta Alegre 
convertible 7s were the feature reaching 
1 high of 12134, an advance of approxi- 
mately eight points, in line with the ad- 
vance in the stock, into which the bonds 
are convertible. The Virginia-Carolina 
first mortgage 7s and debenture 7%4s met 
demand at recent low levels. In the rail- 
road division, the greatest activity cen- 
tered around the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas issues. Previous speculation in 
these bonds, on a when issued basis, re- 
ceived a set-back when actual deliveries 
were made. The result was considerable 
selling, especially in the adjustment 5s, 
which declined to 55. This also sympa- 
thetically affected the St. Louis & San 
Francisco adjustment and income issues, 
resulting in declines of from 1% to 4 
points. At present prices, in view of the 
earnings of the roads named and outlook 
for record traffic throughout the year, 
these bonds appear among the most attrac- 
tive of the speculative railway issues. Not 
only do they return a generous yield, but 
the outlook holds promise of excellent 
future profits. 

There was very little activity in the for- 
eign list, but prices continued steady. The 
Belgian issues were more popular than the 
French bonds, the former advancing over 
two points. 
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BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


HIGH GRADE 


(For Income Only) Apx. Apx. 
Non-Callable Bonds: Price Yield 


Canadian Northern Debenture 6%s, 1946 jieca ‘ee 
Delaware & Hudson 7s, 1930 ee 

Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1936 

New York Central Rfd. and Imp. 5s, 2013 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 6%s, 1936 

New York Edison Co. 6%s, 1941 

Bush Terminal Buildings 5s, 1960 


Callable Bonds: 


Armour & Co. of Del. Ist 5%s, 1948 
Armour & Co. Real Estate 4%s, 1939 
Canadian General Electric deb. 6s, 
Duquesne Light Co. 6s, 

Philadelphia Company 6s, 1944 


Short-Term Bonds: 


B. & O., Pitts. Prior Lien 3%s, 1925 

B. & O., Southwest Div. Ist mig. Sie, 1925 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5s, 1926... 
Southern Pacific conv. 4s, 1929 

Union Pacific conv. 4s, 1927 . 

Dominion of Canada Internal 5%s, 1927 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada 5s, 1925 
Aluminum Company of America 7s, 1925 
Central Leather Co. Ist 5s, 1925... 

Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 5%s, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co Ist 5s, 


MIDDLE GRADE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 


Baltimore & Ohio Ist mtg. 4s, 1948 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s, 

Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 5s, 1946 

Cuba R. R. Ist 5s, 1952. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen. 5s, 195 

Kansas City Southern Rfid. and Imp. 5s, 1950 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 6's, 
Missouri Pacific Ist and Rfid. 6s, 1949 

N O. & N. E. Rfd. and Imp. 4'4s, 1952... seen 
St. L. & S. F. Prior Lien 4s, 1950 es 
Wwesterm Pactie Bet Ga, BOGS... cccccccccccccccces 


DAHAAAABAGOBAaawn 
iste Ow onto-1t SOS 
ovooveovorvcoso 


Industrials : 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s, 1953 
Computing Tabulating & Recording 6s, 1941 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 5s, 1941 

B. F. Goodrich Ist 6's, 

International Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941. 
Sinclair First Lien and Col. 1937 

South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. ont Col. 7s, 1941 
U. S. Rubber 5s, 1947 - 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Ist 7s, 1947. 
Wilson & Co. Ist 6s, 1941 


Public Utilities: 
American Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 5s, 1934 
Dominion Power & Transmission Ist 5s, 1932 
Denver Gas & Elec. Ist and Rfd. 5s, 1951 
Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 5s, 1954 
Northern States Power 5s, 1941 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Genl. and Rfd. 5s, 1942 
Public Service Corporation of N. J. 5s, 1959........ 
Utah Power & Light 5s, 1944 
United Fuel Gas és. 1936 


SPECULATIVE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 

Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1959 
Erie onl, Lien 4s, 1996. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. ‘Paul conv. 6s, 2014 
lowa Central Ist Mtg. . —s 
Missouri Pacific Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1975. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967 
St. Louis & San Francisco Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955. 
Rock Island, Louisiana & Arkansas oot 4s, 1934. 
Southern Railway Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1956 
Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952 


Industrials : 


American Writing Paper Co 6s, 1939 
American Cotton Oil Co. 6s, 1931 
Cuba Cane Sugar 7s, 1930 

Chile Copper Co. 6s, 1932 


Public Utilities: 


Chicago Railways Ist 5s, 1927 

Hudson & Manhattan Rfid. 5s, 

Interboro Rapid Transit 5s, 1966. ..... 
Third Avenue Railway Rfd. 4s, 1960. 
Virginia Railway & Power 5s, 1934 


Int. earned 

% on en- 

tire funded 
debt 


* 
1.95 
3.40 
1.60 
8.40 
5.00 
1.71 
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represents the number of times interest on the companies’ entire outstanding 


% This 
funded debt was earned, based on earnings during the last five years. 
was fully covered. 
* Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. 
t Callable in 1936. 
(a) Lowest denom., $1,000 (b) Lowest denom., $500 
(d) Lowest denom., $50. 


Interest on this issue 


t Callable in 1951 


(c) Lowest denom., $100 





























~ Some Remaining Opportunities 


in Stocks 


Importance of Ratio of Current Earnings to Market Price 


HEN a bull been in 


as 


market has 

progress long the present 

one, it behooves the cautious 
student of the market to test with especial 
care the stocks which he intends to buy. 
One of the fundamental tests, and possibly 
the most important, is, “What is the ratio 
of the estimated earnings for the current 
year, or the general level of the company’s 
earnings, to the present market price of 
its stock?” 

Sooner or later, all the other tests of a 
stock resolve themselves into this one. 
Asset values, for instance, cannot be con- 
sidered properly unless we know what 
these assets are capable of earning; divi- 
dend rate is important, but still more im- 
portant is the iikelihood of maintenance, 
increase or decrease in the dividend rate 
which is a matter of earning power; 
financial position counts, but the prospects 
of a strengthening or weakening of the 
financial position are intimately linked up 
with the earning power. 

In the ratio of earnings to market price, 
therefore, we have a convenient rough and 
ready guide in which are summed up most 
of the factors influencing the financial and 
market outlook for any given stock. It is 
true, even this test, like all others in the 
market, must be used with discretion and 
with a wide allowance for peculiar condi- 
tions and for individual judgment. 

A stock in an industry whose earnings 
are known to fluctuate widely, for in- 
stance, may persistently sell at a price that 
gives a very high earnings-price ratio; or 
in turn, the persistent failure of the stock 
to follow earnings may be an indication 
of the lack of stability of the latter. Esti- 
mates of earnings, too, must be carefully 
scrutinized as to probability, as measured 
by whatever evidence is available: earn- 
ings of other companies in the same in- 
dustry, past record, position of the in- 
dustry, general level of business activity, 
etc. 

Subject to such qualifications, however, 
the ratio of earnings to market price is an 
indication of how fully a stock has dis- 
counted the outlook for higher earnings, 
or, put differently, how good its market 
prospects are. Measured by this criterion 
the following stocks have been selected 
as worthy of attention. 

It will be observed that in two cases pre- 
ferred stocks have been singled out for 
particular mention. The grounds are dif- 
ferent in the two cases in question: Amer- 
ican Water Works 2nd preferred is in 
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FIVE ATTRAC 


Company Capitalization 


192 
Ajax Rubber Co . $12,847,800 { is2 


Amer. W. Wks. & El. Co. j 198 
(6% pfd.)... .. 41,319,700 te 
9 


192 
Atlas Powder Co 17,714,625 { 192 
92: 


Crucible Steel Co. of 192 
America (pfd.).... 80,000,000 = 
1 


c On 6% participating preferred. d 
f Also total of 80.95% in 


stock. 
endinz August 31. 





920 


192 
American Tobacco Co..... 143,965,100 { 1821 
1922 


a Also 75% on original common in Class B stock. 
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position to raise the dividend rate from 
4 to 6%, while Crucible Steel preferred, 
though facing no such possibility, is selling 
well below the price to which its invest- 
ment merits would entitle it. 

In both of these cases the deciding 
factor is the earning power, used in the 
one case to determine the probability of 
the dividend’s being increased, in the other 
of its being maintained. 


AJAX RUBBER CO. 


Like practically all’ the major stock 
companies in the rubber industry, Ajax 
lost a littlke money during 1920 and some- 
what more during 1921. Last year it came 
back strongly and finished with a small 
profit, which would have been larger had 
not the company made a charge-off for 
depreciation of $361,000. At the present 
time it is earning on a scale comparable 
with its war-time record. 

The company has two tire plants, one 
at Racine, Wis., and the other at Trenton, 
N. J. The first has the advantage of close- 
ness to the makers of automobiles, while 
the second supplies the trade of New York 
City and its environs through a system of 
motor-truck delivery of both raw ma- 
terials and finished tires. Together they 
are producing something like 2 million 
casings and tubes a year. 

The capitalization consists of 2.8 mil- 
lions of first mortgage sinking fund 8s, 
due 1936, and 425,000 shares of common of 
no par value. The bonds were floated in 


1921, to help liquidate a floating indebted- 
ness which amounted to 6.1 millions at the 
end of 1920, and 5 millions at the end of 
1921. The rest of the capital needed for 
this operation was provided by the sale of 
200,000 shares common in January, 
1922, at $12.50. 

As a result of this financing, the financial 
condition was greatly strengthened, work- 
ing capital, which was only $337,000 at the 
end of 1921, being nearly 5 millions by 
the end of 1922. Current assets are about 
514 times current liabilities, according to 
the balance-sheet of Dec. 31, 1922, with 
about the same relations of cash, receiv- 
ables and inventory as in the previous 
year. The company’s inventory policy has 
always been conservative, this account 5.6 
millions at the end of the boom year 1919 
being only slightly above that of 1917, 
although sales had increased 60% in the 
meantime. At the end of 1920 this figure 
was up to 7.4 millions, on account of the 
sudden falling-off of business, which left 
the company with no way of getting rid 
of old stocks while new materials kept 
pouring in on old delivery contracts. By 
the end of 1921 this item had been sharply 
deflated to 2.4 millions, less than any year 
in the company’s history, and by the end 
of 1922 it was no more than 2.6 millions. 

Jecause of the large capital investment 
and overhead expense, this company can 
make money only when working at a high 
percentage of capacity. From 1917 to 
1920, for instance, sales averaged better 
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than 18 millions a year, while operating 
profits averaged over 4.9 millions. In 1921 
sales fell off sharply to about 8 millions, 
on which an operating loss of 1.6 millions 
was sustained, and last year, when sales 
recovered to 12.2 millions, an operating 
profit of over $557,000 was shown. 

At the present time, the plants are 
working at close to capacity, and in the 
latest annual report it is estimated earn- 
ings for the first quarter of 1923 were 
$1.05 a share. 

The company’s dividend policy in the 
past has been conservatively liberal, earn- 
ings from 1917-1920 having been about 
$31 a share while dividend payments were 
$23.35. From 1921 on no dividends have 
been paid, but if earnings continue at the 
present rate of about $4.20 a year, judging 
by the. company’s past policy, it should 
pay out possibly $2 a share in dividends. 

At present prices around 14, there- 
fore, the stock looks quite cheap. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


This is the largest individual factor in 
the tobacco business of the United States, 
manufacturing % of all the cigarettes 
made in the country, 34 of the smoking 
tobacco, and smaller proportions of the 
plug and fine-cut tobacco and little cigar 
business. It has plants in seventeen cities 
in the East, South and Middle West. 
Among its products are the “Lucky 
Strike,” “Bull Durham,” “Sweet Caporal,” 
“Mecca,” and many other well-advertised 
brands. 

Its capitalization consists of 1.7 millions 
of debenture bonds, a 4% issue ma- 
turing in 1951 and a 6% issue due 
1944; 52.7 millions of 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, and common 
stock of two classes, 40.2 millions of 


the ordimary issue and 37.4 of the Class B 

soth have a par value of $100 and share 
alike as to dividends and assets, but the 
B stock has no voting power. 

The company has always shown a very 
high degree of earning power, being able 
to maintain a $20 cash dividend from 1913 
to 1919. It was not very hard hit by the 
deflation process, as the tobacco habit is 
apt to be so strongly ingrained that it 
takes on the appearance of a 
rather than a luxury. 


necessity 


The company has a buffer against poor 
times in the fact that its products are the 
cheaper ones in their class. When times 
are hard, therefore, there is a tendency 
for smokers to reduce the quality rather 
than the quantity of their consumption, so 
that they. buy smokers’ the 
cheaper class in which the company domi- 
nates. 


goods of 


shown a steady 
in recent years, but declined in 1922 to 144 
millions from 156 millions in 1921. 
ating expenses were reduced even more 
sharply, however, so that the company 
closed the year with a total income of over 
20 millions, the best showing it has ever 
made. This amounted to $17.64 a share 
on both stock, including the 
“B” stock issued as a stock dividend and 
to redeem scrip issued in 1920 
The company is in strong financial posi- 
tion, having current assets of 96 millions 
to Liabilities of less than 8 mil- 
hons at the end of 1922 
Cash and treasury alone 
amounted to 12.5 millions. Qn 
November 22 of last year it 
paid off at 101 and interest 10 
millions of notes 
not until 
1923. 
It is planning to double its 
cigarette output to 120,000,000 
daily, and has ordered 100 
cigarette-making machines for 
this purpose. This branch of 
the tobacco business has been 


Its sales have increas 


Oper- 


classes of 


notes 


which were 


November 1, 


due 


growing the fastest in recent yaers, helped 
along by the introduction ot 
many who had not smoked before during 
the World War, 


cigarette-smoking among women 


tobacco to 


and by the spread o 


The stock is now paying $12 annually, 
and at current prices around 154 for the 
ordinary,common and 152 for 
yields close to 8% It is considered 
unlikely that the common stock may lb 
split up at the rate of 4 shares of $25 pat 
value for each share of $100 par now out 
standing. In view of the great stability 
of the company’s business, its domi- 
nant position in the trade, and the 
strong financial position, we consider 
it an extraordinarily attractive pur- 
chase at current levels for those in po- 
sition to take a high-priced investment 
stock. The B is a better purchase than 
the ordinary common, as the voting power 
difference to the 


the class B 


makes no average it 


vestor. 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
6% PFD. 


This is a holding company for wat 
works and electric companies operating 
western Pennsylvania, the Middle West 
and the South. It is interested 1 
some land and irrigation projects on the 
Pacific and miscellaneous public 
utilities like sewerage, traction, etc It 
has a large interest in the West Penn 
Traction & Water Power Co., one of th 
most successful of this type of utilities 
Like most companies in its field, it 
hurt during the inflation period by 
and relatively stationary 
With the general lowering of prices, how 
ever, its margin of profit 
sharply, and as business continued to 1m 


also 


' 
siope 


Was 
rising 


costs rates 


increased 


prove it derived an _ inc 
from the power to in 
dustrial ther« 
fore well balanced as between private resi 
dential demand, which does not fall much 
during periods of depression, and in 


reasing mcorn 
sale of electric 


concerns. Its business is 


A Pumping Station of the Birmingham Water Works Co., a Subsidiary of the 
American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc. 
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dustrial business, which fluctuates more 
but brings in very good returns at times 
when industry is very active and power 
consumption correspondingly high. 

Recent developments have all been 

favorable to the company. Last year it 
bought out minority stockholders of the 
Potomac Public Service Co. and the 
Monongahela Power & Railway Co. 
thereby obtaining greater operating ef- 
ficiency in linking up its power trans- 
mission lines. Earnings have increased to 
the point where the company felt justified 
in initiating dividends at the rate of $4 
annually on the 6% participating pre- 
ferred. The latter is non-cumulative, and 
shares equally with the common in any 
year after distribution 6% on each 
class. . 
The financial position is not excessively 
strong, according to the balance-sheet of 
Dec. 31, 1922, but it must be remembered 
that a company of this type needs rela- 
tively little working capital, as it can count 
on a steady flow of cash receipts through- 
out the year. It had on that date 118 
millions of current assets, which over 
6 millions were cash and temporary in- 
vestments, against 10 millions of current 
liabilities, principally accounts and notes 
payable. 

At present prices around 60 the 6% 
participating preferred paying $4 a 
share yields nearly 7%. In view of 
the high rate of earnings, which does 
not seem to be threatened by any 
adverse factor now in sight, it seems a 
desirable investment with a prospect 
of increased payments to 6%, which 
may come this year. At this rate the 
stock would yield some 10% 


ol 


ot 


CRUCIBLE STEEL 7% PFD. 


This stock is worth considering from a 
purely investment viewpoint as yielding 
more than the average preferred stock 
whose dividends are as well secured. The 
stock of which there are 25 millions is 
cumulative, is preceded by 5.5 millions of 
subsidiaries’ bonds due in 1945, and fol- 
lowed by 55 millions of common, on which 
cash dividend payments have been made 
with great conservatism. 

From 1903 to 1915 the dividend record 
on this issue was very irregular, but by 
1917 the large war earnings of the com- 
pany had enabled it to pay off all accumu- 
lations, and the stock has paid its divi- 
dends regularly since. 

The company has successfully overcome 
the difficulties of 1922, which included a 
sharp drop in the price of special steels, 
a fuel shortage during the coal strike, 
and fluctuating raw material prices. 
The rate of operations has been increasing 
each month since early in 1922, and the 
tool steel industry, which is the great 
customer of this company, is showing a 
slow but steady revival. The high speed 
steel business has been greatly benefited 
by the tariff, which has eliminated the 
heavy competition from British and 
Continental steel-makers which formerly 
pressed heavily on the American market. 

The financial position as of Aug. 31, 
1922, was very good, current assets of 28.3 
millions being more than 6 times current 

(Please turn to page 1226) 
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Preferred Stocks Irregular 
Market Generally Lower 


HE market for preferred stocks took 

more cognizance of price movements 

of common stocks than heretofore 
and the result was a general leveling of 
prices, with declines ranging from one to 
five points. American Woolen and Cali- 
fornia Petroleum preferred were the worst 
sufferers, the former due to the announce- 
ment that $10,000,000 additional preferred 
would be offered to shareholders at par. 
The stock declined to around 105 before 
meeting support. California Petroleum 


preferred was also weak, in sympathy 
with the common stock, the decline being 
due to fear that the present large over- 
production of oil in California and the 
cuts in prices would have a marked effect 
on earnings. On the other hand, Coca- 
Cola preferred advanced two points to 97, 
and General Motors 7% debentures over 
three to above 104, reflecting the strong 
position of these issues. Preferred stocks 
generally, while inclined to sag, met with 
good demand on concessions by sellers. 








INDUSTRIALS: 
American Sugar Refining Co 
American Can 
American Ice Company 
American Woolen 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Cluett-Peabody & Co 
Endicott-Johnson Corp 
General Motors Corp. deb 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co............... 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Ist 
Standard Milling Co 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 

North American Co 

Philadelphia Company 
RAILROADS: 

Bangor & Aroostook 

Chesapeake & Ohio conv 

Chicago & Northwest partic... oes 

Colorado & Southern Ist...........++ 


Middle-Grade 


PAREN HEHE OOS 
Ne a a ee ae ee 


INDUSTRIALS: 


Armour & Co. of Del 
American Steel Foundries............. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Smelting & Ref. Co 
Associated Dry Goods Co. Ist 
Brown Shoe 

Bethlehem Stee] Co 

Bush Terminal Buildings Co 
Coca-Cola Co 

Cuban-American Sugar Co 
Genl. American Tank Car Corp 
General Baking Co 

Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 

J. Kayser & Co 

Natl. Cloak & Suit Co 
Sears-Roebuck & Co 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist 
Public Service of N. J 

RAILROADS: 


Baltimore & Ohio ( 
Colorado & Southern 2nd pfd......... 
Chicago, R. I. we Pacific 

Pittsburgh & W. Va 


SO ook ore 


INDUSTRIALS: 
American Beet Sugar Co.. neuiel 
California Petroleum pram. "pid. 
Famous Players-Lask orp. 
Fisher Body Corp. of Ohio. . 


Orpheum Circuit..... 4 
Pure Oil Co. conv. a 
U. S. Rubber Ist pid 
Worthington Pump & 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Market Street Railway prior pfd 
RAILROADS: 


Pere Marquette eee ° 
St. Louis Southwestern. pedeeeneeesss 
Southern Railway 


(c.) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative. 
(w) Average for last two years. 
& yo ad ay — years. 
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+ Stock was issued this year 
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Gulf States Steel Co. 








Stock in New High Zone 


Leader of Southern Iron Industry Pros- 
perous—Stock Touches Par for First Time 
Since 1918—Is It Worth Present Price? 


ULF STATES STEEL is in some 
(. ways a sort of miniature U. S. Steel 

of the Southern steel industry. It 
s complete and self-contained, owning its 
ywn coal, coke, limestone and ore proper- 
and produces pig iron, steel billets, 
ars, wire, nails, and bale ties, 
among others. 

It has an unusually large proportion of 
oreign trade, but appears to be so firmly 
entrenched in its foreign business that it 
not suffered from the economic 
distress of certain countries in Europe, 
doing a good deal of its business with 
South America and the Far East. In fact, 
t had no national market for its produc- 
tion until the slump of 1921 forced it to 
look around for more business. Last year 
88144% of its business was domestic, and 
the rest distributed over 21 foreign coun- 
tries. 

One of the reasons why the 
has had such a good earnings showing, in 
addition to the fact that it is a “complete 
cycle” of the steel business, so to speak, 
is its unusually low capitalization per ton 
of steel ingot output. Roughly speaking, 
it is capitalized at $66 per ton, compared 
with U. S. Steel’s $70, Bethlehem’s $82, 
ind Republic’s $100. 


ties, 


staples 


has 


company 


A Fortunate Feature 


The company is also unusually lucky in 
the fact that its ore, which is red hematite 
and contains approximately 40% iron, is 
practically self-fluxing, so that it needs 
little limestone, relatively little coke, and 
is correspondingly economical to operate 
with. The ore reserves are estimated at 
70 million tons, or enough for about 300 
ears at normal operations. Coal supplies 
re estimated at around 16 million tons, 
the product being a clean coal, suitable 
for coking, and not requiring washing 
limestone supplies are estimated to be 
enough for the next fifty years. 

These properties and the company’s 
plants are located in the neighborhood of 
3irmingham, Ala. They include a battery 
of 37 Koppers by-product coke ovens (the 
new and more efficient type, which has a 
high percentage of recovery of by-prod- 
ucts); a blast furnace, with a capacity of 
108,000 tons of pig iron annually, six open 
hearth furnaces with a capacity of about 
180,000 tons of steel ingots, and rolling, 
drawing and finishing mills capable of pro- 
ducing 204,000 tons annually. It should 
be mentioned that in recent years Southern 
pig iron, one of the company’s main prod- 
cts, has normally sold since 1917 at from 


$2 to $6 a ton above Valley iron. 
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By A. T. MILLER 


The growth of the company since its 
incorporation in 1913 has 
mostly in the direction of the completion 
of lines of raw materials and finished 
products which it did not control 
In the annual report for 1922 the 


been steady, 


origi- 


ally. 
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capital ex 
such 


president said, “Additional 
penditures will be necessary only for 
facilities as may be required to meet 
future demands of the trade, or to further 
reduce costs.” 

For practical purposes this means that 


a large part of the company’s earnings 


will in the future be available for divi 
dends 
Steady Growth 
The company’s earnings showing in the 
past has been splendid, apart of course 


from 1921. Outside of that year, on gross 
sales varying between 7.6 and 11.8 millions 
it has obtained gross profits between 
$645,000 and 4.2 millions, in the last seven 
years. Last year, in spite of a slow start, 
it had an operating ratio of 82% for th 
year, compared with a low of 62% 
an average of 83% for the period 1916- 
1922. 

Its showing last year on the whole must 
be considered remarkable, in view of the 
general situation of the steel industry dur- 
ing the year. It earned $7.27 per share, 
which is probably more (in dollars per 
share) than any other large stcel company 
did during 1922. Based on results for the 
first three months of 


and 


1923, it 


seems to be 





earning at the rate of $20 a share o1 


at the present time 





The growth of capitalization compared 
with the growth of some balance-shect 
items from the end of 1914, the first full 
year of operations, to the end of 1922 
may be presented as follows 

I I 
1914 v2. 

l preferred 1,200 $2,000 

-! preferre 60 2.107 

( mon ($100 11,212 3,284 

Total capita 12,532 $8,391 

Fixed property 17,037 7,468 

Work capit 251 SOS 

*Tonnag 1,321 713 

* Including « ‘ 
d finishe 

lhe company also reduced its very small 

l led debt, consisting <¢ bonds of the 
Self-Fluxing Ore and I Co fron 
$289,000 to $149,000 th period 
These hngure dicate that while the con 
pany imecreased its capitalizat less thar 
00% since its organization, it increased its 
fixed property by 130% and its production 
by 74 while at the same time quadrup 


ling its working capital 


Examination o Ul detailed figures of 
production indicates that the company has 
been selling relatively less of its raw ma 
terials and semi-finished products and 

rking up a larger propcrtion of then 
ito more highly-finished products As 
th I t mar the latter are larger 

st ble t that the intrinsik 
powcr o the « pany has been 
mcreasi 
Financial Position 

The financial position of the company 
is strong, current assets at the end of 1922 
bemg nearly 6 times current liabilities 
with inventories at the lowest figure since 
1917. The financial policy of the com 
pany, however, has not been of the most 


conservative, as in 1918 it paid $10 a share 
in dividends, which it did not quite earn, 
n addition to a 25% stock dividend, and 
in 1919 paid $3.50 when it earned only 
$1.20. It suspended dividends in that year. 
however, and paid none till February of 
put the stock on a #4 


this year, when it 
annual basis. 

The stock is now selling at around 
$100 after having been as low as 78 
early this year and 45 in 1922. This 
from an investment viewpoint at least 
would appear to have sufficiently dis- 
counted an increase in the dividend 
rate to at least $7 or $8. 
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Should Textile Stocks Be Bought 


Now? 


Position of the Various Branches of the 
Industry—Features of Interest to Investors 


has been featured by steadily advanc- 
ing prices of raw materials, increas- 
ing consumption, expansion of business 
volume and, latterly, increasing wages. 
Raw wool this spring for example reached 
the highest levels in three years, raw silk 
did likewise and since the first of January 
raw cotton has sold at prices which are 
comparable only with prices reached dur- 
ing the war period. Recently there has 
been a halt in the advance and prices of 
these three great staples are somewhat 
more irregular. Irregularity sometimes 
precedes stability after a prolonged price 
movement in either direction, and it may 
be that the textile situation, as regards 
prices of the most important raw ma- 
terials, is approaching stability at much 
higher levels than those of the correspond- 
ing time of last year. 
Quite naturally, the textile 
been reflected by activity and interest in 


( ‘MINCE last autumn the textile situation 


situation has 
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.. $95,500,000 
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1919 
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110,000 shares 
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the stocks. The silk industry is repre- 
sented by more companies on the New 
York Stock Exchange than either the cot- 
ton or the woolen manufacturing industry, 
and the following discussion treats of the 
more important companies in these three 
great divisions of industrial activity. 





American Woolen Company 


Significance of Recent Finances—Divi- 
dend Outlook For the Common Shares 


MERICAN WOOLEN for years has 
A been known as a “tariff company” ; 

that is, it has been usually considered 
that prosperity was more or less dependent 
upon whether or not the woolen manu- 
facturers of this country were protected 
by tariff against foreign manufacturers. 
It is a fact, however, that from 1899, 
when the American Woolen Company was 
incorporated, until 1916, no dividends were 
paid upon the common stock, and in many 
years of that period the preferred dividend 
was barely covered. Whether or not tariff 
is the determining influence in deciding 
the value of American Woolen Company 
shares is perhaps besides the point in this 
discussion, for it was the war period, that 
first tested operating capacity. 

In the four years from 1916 through 
1919—total earnings upon the common 
were about $122 per share, of which only 
$36 was paid out in dividends. Further- 
more, the depression following the war 
boom did not cause any severe drain upon 
resources. The common dividend was 
almost covered in 1920 and in 1921 it was 
more than covered. Meanwhile the com- 
pany has been making liberal provision 
for reserves. In fact, it had been the con- 
tention of some that one of the reasons 
why American Woolen did not show -sub- 
stantial surpluses upon the common stock 
before the war was due to the fact 
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that the gradual upbuilding of physical 
property and a gradual strengthening of 
assets was the aim of the management, 
rather than the payment of cash dividends. 
larnings in 1922 were equivalent to $8.63 
a share upon the common stock but would 
have been $12.38 a share if $1,500,000 set 
aside for a special reserve were added to 
profits available for the common stock. 


Capital, Prices and Wages 


Another point to bear in mind is the in- 
crease in the amount of stock outstanding 
as compared with the pre-war total. Ex- 
pansion in business made necessary greater 
working capital, and in 1920, $20,000,000 
common stock was sold, thus doubling 
the amount outstanding and _ necessarily 
doubling the amount required to pay divi- 
dends. Just recently, announcement was 
made of the offering of $10,000,000 addi- 
tional preferred stock to shareholders at 
$100 per share. The purpose of this 
financing is to provide additional working 
capital required by the advance in prices 
of raw materials, and by the large volume 
of orders upon which mills are engaged. 

Last year, woolen mills were practically 
at capacity all through, and worsted mills 
at 85% of capacity. Despite the steady 
increases in raw materials American 
Woolen has not drastically increased the 


prices. This policy was followed in 1922 
and continued at the opening sales this 
spring. Incidently, the result of these 
sales indicated that the entire production 
of the worsted mills was quickly sold for 
the present season. Woolen mills are also 
continuing at capacity and it is stated that 
the volume of business booked is the best 
since the boom year of 1919. In the mat- 
ter of raw materials, American Woolen 
closed the 1922 year in a most satisfactory 
position. It is understood that inventories 
of raw materials were carried at cost in 
the balance sheet and at such a level repre- 
sented profits running from 10 to 25%. 

Of course, these profits were not taken 
into account in presenting the income 
statement for the year. The recent offer- 
ing of $10,000,000 additional preferred 
stock came as somewhat of a surprise, in 
view of satisfactory financial position, but 
the management evidently knows that the 
money thus raised can be turned over to 
such advantage as to offset materially the 
addition to annual dividend payments 
which on $10,000,000 preferred stock 
means an increase of $700,000. 

Since the first of the year wage in- 
creases running from 10 to 15% have been 
granted employees and in the annual re- 
rort for 1922 it was stated that never be- 
fore in the history of the company were 
relations with the employees more satis- 
factory. During 1922, American Woolen 
maintained the same wages which have 
been in effect since 1920 and therefore the 
recent increases have put wages at high 
relative levels. Apparently, American 
Woolen is counting upon the great volume 
of business to offset higher costs, a policy 
which has worked well in other industries 
and should work as well with American 
Woolen. There is no present doubt of the 
volume of business. The fact of large 
orders and capacity production is estab- 
lished. 

All the mills of the American Woolen 
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are free from bonds or mortgages of any 
kind. The company guarantees. the $5,- 
500,00 issue of the 7% notes of the Shaw- 
sheen Mills, a subsidiary. The plant of 
this company is a new one, now nearing 
completion and is not yet included in the 
property account of the parent concern. 
With the issue of $10,000,000 additional 
preferred stock, American Woolen will 
have outstanding $50,000,000 7% cumula- 
tive preferred upon which dividends have 
been paid regularly since organization in 
1899. The absorption of this added amount 
of preferred ought not to unsettle the 
market position of the preferred stock 
which at 105 or thereabouts returns over 
6% and is one of the established indus- 
trial preferred stocks which may be rec- 
ommended now for investment purposes. 
Up until 1919 the highest price at which 
the common stock had sold was 60%. 
When the peak price of 169 was reached 
in 1919 there were outstanding 200,000 
shares of common stock, making a total 
market value of $33,800,000. At the pres- 
ent time there are outstanding 400,000 
shares of common which at 95 means a 
total market valuation of $38,000,000. 
Thus the junior shares are commanding 
a greater market value than they did at 
the peak of the war boom which may be 
taken as a reflection of the big increase 
in asset value which accrued during the 
war period as well as the present state of 
business, and the outlook for at least the 
remainder of the current year. The com- 
mon stock became unsettled when it was 
announced that $10,000,000 additional pre- 
ferred was to be offered, but there is noth- 
ing in this offering to suggest any impair- 
ment in the dividend outlook for the com- 
mon, and certainly nothing to indicate that 
the $7 rate is not relatively as safe as it 
was before the preferred issue was in- 
creased. Compared with many of the 
standard industrial stocks, American 
Woolen common gives a most satis- 
factory current direct income return 
and, in view of the known facts con- 
cerning earning power and asset posi- 
tion, is an issue to be recommended 
though purchase should be deferred 
until market conditions improve. 
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Consolidated Textile 


Still in Development Stage 


HE securities of very few of the 
large manufacturers of cotton goods 
have an active market in New York. 

Many are traded in “over the counter,” 

but on the New York Stock Exchange. 

about the only representative cotton goods 
manufacturer whose securities are listed 
is the Consolidated Textile Corporation. 

The record of this stock from the stand- 

point of price appreciation has not been 

consistent or encouraging. The company 
was formed in the fall of 1919 and ac- 
quired the business of some seven cotton 

mill companies, located in the South. 

Later on further acquisitions were made, 

the principal one being the B. B. and R 

Knight, Inc. The Consolidated Textile 

ewns all of the stock this company, 

which operates 17 mills, located in the big 
textile centers of New England. Late in 

1922 American Woolen Company inter- 


of 


ests entered Consolidated Textile and the 
management at the present time is vir- 
tually under the supervision of American 
Woolen. 

One criticism directed at Consolidated 
Textile has had to do with the lack of a 
modern system of determining production 
costs. This criticism had for its conclusion 
the opinion that Consolidated Textile has 
been too loosely organized, and therefore 
could not hope to make the profits which 
more efficient supervision could probably 
It is understood that the Ameri- 
can Woolen interests have laid out a 
program for readjusting manufacturing 
and merchandising policies, but it is not 
expected that this can be done over night. 
Therefore effects may not become evident 
for some time. 

When Consolidated Textile 
ganized in 1919, 110 thousand 


produce 


or- 
of 


was 
shares 
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cture of the Mills of the Consolidated Textile Co. 





stock were issued. ine present outstand- 
ing amount is 1,273,895, of which over 
500 thousand were issued for the acqui- 
sition of the Knight Company. This con- 
cern is perhaps best known to the public 
for products sold under the trade name of 
“Fruit of the Loom.” Unfortunately, the 
earning power of Consolidated Textile is 
of uncertain quality. Records are avail- 
able for 1920, 1921 and 1923, and in two 
of these three deficits have been 
shown. As a result the company has ac 
cumulated no surplus. During the past 
year there has been a big increase. in the 
volume of business. For example, in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, unfilled orders totaled almost 
$8,500,000, an increase of over 100% over 
the same date in 1922. In the first half 
of 1922 the northern mills were practical- 
ly shut down on account of labor troubles. 

The Southern mills showed an operat- 
ing profit last year but it is obvious that, 
unless both the Southern and the North- 
ern mills are operating steadily and at a 
profit, the earning power back of the com- 
mon shares is illusory. Furthermore, Con- 


years 


_ 


solidated Textile is a company whose his- 
tory is unsatisfactory. 

Consolidated Textile’s funded debt to- 
tals $13,000,000, of which $4,800,000 con- 
sists of first mortgage 8% bonds and $7,- 
000,000 of Knight Company first mort- 
gage 7s. These bonds are fair to good, 
with perhaps the Knight bonds of some- 
what better quality than the Consolidated 
Textile 8s. 

There is no base for establishing what 
might be called normal earning power. 
What the company may be able to earn 
on the present amount of outstanding 
stock with an efficient cost system is diffi- 
cult to forecast. 

Therefore, anyone who buys the stock 
at the present time necessarily must buy 
it almost entirely on faith, and this state- 
ment does not imply any criticism against 
the corporate management nor does it 
mean that there are absolutely no possi- 
bilities. It does mean, however, that 
possibilities have not yet made them- 
selves evident and the stock is there- 
fore rather speculative. 





Van Raalte Company 
A Neglected Stock of High Merit 


AN RAALTE is another one of the 

silk companies which came into be- 

ing in its present corporate form in 
1919, although the business itself had been 
in existence prior to that and, in fact, had 
established a reputation in the trade sev- 
eral years prior. Van Raalte started as 
an American manufacturing company in 
1909. It was not until the fall of 1922 
that the common shares were listed upon 
the New York Stock Exchange. The 


amount outstanding is only 80 thousand, 
having no par value and preceded by 3.25 
million 7% preferred. 

The growth of the business may 
measured somewhat by a comparison of 
net profits of $579,000 in 1916 with net 
profits of a little over 1 million dollars 
in 1922. Van Raalte manufactures veil- 
ings, nettings, silk gloves, hosiery, knit 
goods, etc., and came through the read- 
justment period in first-class shape. While 


be 





AMERICAN WOOLEN— 


* Year August $list. 

t Old stock, no dividends on new. 
c New, no par stock, 

b Based on present stock. 





RECORD OF SIX TEXTILE COMMON STOCKS 
Earnings 
Per Share 


$21.36 
44.89 
6.44 
8.02 


allowance on new capital. 





Divs. Paid High 
60% 
169 
165% 
83% 
105 


46% 
21% 


No 
Basis 
for 
Comparison 


Listed 1923 
7——— Range- 
564 


Listed Oct. 1922 
7——— Range —" 
3 


d Year October 31st. 
** Estimated on present capital after 6% 


*** To nine months, Sept. 30. 

















that is history now, it 1s ot more than 
casual interest in estimating the inherent 
strength of the concern. In 1919, 1920 


and 1921 a very substantial surplus was 
earned in each year and there was no im- 
pairment of treasury position. 


Where are Common Dividends? 


Dividends on the preferred stock have 
been paid regularly since issuance late in 
1919 and these dividends have been very 
well protected by earnings. The business 
of the company has shown such stability 
during the past four years that consider- 
able interest has been aroused by the fact 
that no dividends have as yet been de- 
clared upon the common stock. In the 
four years ended December 31, 1922, total 
earnings upon the common shares have 
been nearly 50 dollars a share and appar- 
ently all the surplus has been but back 
into property. At the end of 1922 profit 
and loss surplus stood at 2 million dollars. 

According to current reports, the earn- 
ings in the first three months of this year 
have been up to the corresponding period 
of last year and prospects are that 1923 
will be another year in which a substan- 
tial surplus will be earned on the common 
stock. 

As there are only 80 thousand shares 
outstanding it is not natural that Van 
Raalte common should at all times enjoy 
an active market. The stock is currently 
selling around 45, kept there by earning 
power. Naturally there has been disap- 
pointment because dividends have not been 
instituted. The stock has sold as high as 


- 64 since the first of the year and the drop 


from that top is undoubtedly due largely 
to the wait for dividends. 

The writer does not profess to know 
why dividends are so long in coming 
in view of the apparent large earning 
power, and holds the opinion that upon 
such earning power as has been shown, 
the stock around 45 ultimately ought 
to show substantial profits. 


MALLINSON & CO. 


Common Stock a Speculation 


During the market of 1922, com- 
mon stock of Mallinson & Company 
was one of the features among the so- 
called specialties. The shares almost 
trebled in market value, advancing from 
15% in January to 40 late in the year. At 
times the stock was almost a market 
leader, and the object of concentrated 
speculative activity. When this advance 
was taking place, there was no especially 
attractive past earnings record to’ base 
favorable arguments upon, and the rise 
was entirely predicated upon the reported 
current improvement in the silk business. 
The price of raw silk was steadily advanc- 
ing, demand for the company’s products 
was decidedly on the up-grade, and the 
prospects for record-breaking earnings 
were considered excellent. The fiscal year 
of the Mallinsori Company ends on Oc- 
tober 31, and when the report for the 
year ended October 31, 1922, was pub- 
lished, it was found that Mallinson’s had 

(Please turn to page 1233) 
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British Empire Steel Corporation, Ltd. 





The Mammoth Steel Combine 


of Canada 


Position of Underlying Securities—Earning Power of 
the Preferred Stocks—The Common as a Speculation 


HE British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion, backed with its enormous re- 
sources of coal, iron and limestone 

properties, located on the Eastern seaboard 

of Canada, is in a strategic position to 
serve the markets in the interior of Can- 
ada, Europe, New England and the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard or in Cuba and South Amer- 
ica, depending upon the existing condi- 
tions. This company, the result of the 

1920 union of the Dominion Steel Corpo- 

ration, Ltd., Nova Scotia Steel & Coal, 

and the Halifax Shipyards, Ltd., became 
the greatest industrial aggregate in the 

Dominion of Canada. 

The earnings reported for the 
year ended December 31, 1922, were un- 
satisfactory, due to dormant demand for 
steel until near the end of the year. The 
report of the President, however, states 
that “The prospects for the current year 
are more favorable. There is promise of 
greater activity in the 
and steel and already a 
tracts have been made 
various kinds of steel, railway cars and 
other railroad supplies. Although active 
competition is expected from producers 
in the United States it is anticipated that 
shipments of coal to the St. 
District, which have now 
lished, will be maintained in volume, and 
that increasing industrial activity will re- 
sult in larger demand throughout the ter- 
ritory which 
readily supply.” 

The company is in a very strong finan 
cial position and on December 31st, 1922, 
it had current and working assets of near 
ly four and a half times the amount of 
current liabilities. 

Although the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration was formed in 1920 it was not 
the result of the war boom, its most im- 
portant subsidiaries over twenty 
years old. It produced more pig iron and 
coal before the war than in the years 1920 
or 1921. The going 
through the post-war depression. When 
the demand for coal, iron, and steel prod 
ucts gets back to the pre-war level, mak 
ing allowance for the normal i 
the demands of an undeveloped country, 
the gross business done will be much 
larger. This fact, together with the lower 
operating expense which goes with in- 
creased production, promises larger earn- 
ings in the future. 

As a matter of fact, in its nearly two 
years of operation the company has cov- 
ered all interest charges with a satisfac- 
tory margin and in the years 1921 and 
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By JAMES E. HALSTED 


1922 earned 25% and 21%. on the first pre 
ferred and 1.5% and .5% on the second 
preferred, respectively. These earnings 
on preferred stock compare with deficits 
after bond interest for a number of 
companies in the United States 

Of the underlying bonds, the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal First 5% of 1959 have 
a high investment rating. - The bonds are 
a first mortgage on all the iron, coal and 
timber lands, coke ovens, furnaces and 
mills of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co 
These have an estimated value 
of six times the amount of these bonds 


For the six vears ended De 


steel 


properties 


uutstanding 


Scotia The earnings of this subsidiary 
have been good and have covered the in 
terest requirements on this bond over four 
times. The bonds are worth their present 
price of 90-92 on which they give a 6.50% 
vield 

lhe Consolidated 5% 
a junior issue and do not have as good an 
investment position but they sell consider 
about 7% to 


bonds due 1939 are 


ably cheaper and_ yield 
maturity 

The first 
called a 


changed for 
Recent 


cannot be 


stock 


security, but it 


pre i¢ rred 
seasoned was e¢x- 
seasoned 


this 


securities that wer« 


applicable to issue 


carnings 





BRITISH 
BONDS— 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ist 5s of 1959 
Dominion Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1940 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co. Ist 5s, 1929 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co. Cons. 5s, 1939 
Other bonds 


STOCKS— 
7% Cumulative Ist Preferred 
7% Cumulative 2nd Preferred 
Common . 
Preference Stock of Constituent Companies 








EMPIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 6% Perpetual Debentures 


Yield 
55% 
5.70% 
60° 
50% 
00°, 


Capitalization Appx. Price 


5,580,232 91 
4,500,000 89 
5,705,000 93% 
6,074,000 92 

11,842,313 81 
3,069,900 


$7,640,200 
57,350,000 
24,450,000 
12,145,600 
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not deen since ), re earnings 
ivailabl bar 
aged eight times the 
of these bonds 
These bonds at the 
iround 9] a-vield of over 54%. The 
vield is h‘gh m ec 
other bonds with no greater safety and se 
curity. This issue 
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present price ol 


mparison with many 
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investors desirous of long-term in 
vestments 
The Perpetual 6% Deber 
cured hy a second mortgage on the 
The 
issue has 


As these 
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same 


property security is somewhat less, 
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but the a very good investment 


rating Debentures sell on a 
6.75% 


hasis well protected they 


can be considered favorably as a business 


man’s investment 
Ronds 


mortgage 


First 5% 


first 


The Dominion Coal Co 
are well secured and are a 
on all the 


cluding 


property of the company in 


The 


subsidiary are not 


vast coal lands 
this 


estimated to be 


separate 
carnings of avail 
able, but are 
On a 5.6% 
sidered 
The Dominion Iron & Steel Co. First 
5% Bonds due 1929 are ‘secured by a first 
mortgage on the plants of the company 
located at Sydney and Cape Breton, Nova 


satisfactory. 


hasis the bonds are well con- 


has been satisfactory. With many signs 
pointing to continuation of the im- 
provement in the industry, it is likely 
that this issue will gradually sell 
higher as the security becomes bet- 
ter known and more seasoned. In con 
with thi tock it should be re 
membered that the « 


nection 
is a surplus 
dollars or 
int of this 
amount 


ompany 
million 


nearly three time the 


ove! tw one 
amo 
ve outstanding here is a large 
Second Preferred 
the earnings 

The full 7% 


sone four million 


stock outstanding 
small per 


would re 


have been 
dividend 


doll irs 


this sum, in 


annually 
and it is doubtful addition 
to the other dividends, has earned 
except in wa The issue must be 
considered a speculation, but with the 
company in a comfortable cash posi- 
tion, it would not be surprising to see 
a small dividend paid on this issue 
sometime in the future if the Canadian 
iron and steel industry comes back as 
it may easily do. 

What has been said concerning the 
second preferred applies to the com- 
mon except that this stock cannot be 
expected to pay dividends for a long 
time and its purchase is not recom- 
mended except as an out and out 
speculation. 
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Wright Aeronautical Corp. 





A Low-Priced Stock of Real Merit 


Asset Value of Shares and Prospects for Company 


T is well 

known that 

remarkably 

large profits 

are often made 

by investing in 

securities of 

companies in 

industries that 

have not yet 

attained their 

full growth. The most striking example 

of recent times is the wonderful growth of 

the automobile industry in the past decade, 

which has made fortunes for many in- 

vestors. In attempting to follow such a 

policy the investor has, of course, many 

pitfalls to avoid. He may pick out the 

right industry but the wrong security. If, 

however, he can make that ideal selection 

of the right industry and the right security 
his reward may be very great. 

An industry with undoubted future 
possibilities that recently has been quite 
neglected by the investor is the aeroplane 
industry. There is, of course, a reason 
for this. The aeroplane industry, once 
the war was over, went into the doldrums 
as an over-production of planes during the 
war period temporarily stopped all new 
business. Commercial development of the 
aeroplane, however, promises a_ business 
of much greater proportions in the near 
future. Furope is already far ahead of 
America in this regard and regular aero- 
plane routes have been established be- 
tween the principal cities of Europe for 
passenger and mail service. Sooner or 
later this is bound to be taken up on a 
more important scale in the United States. 
In addition the United States Govern- 
ment is fully aware that a well equipped 
air force is one of its greatest defenses 
and undoubtedly will continue to foster the 
aeroplane industry in this country. The 
industry thus has interesting possibilities 
and the question is: are there any securi- 
ties in this group available to the public 
that appear attractive at this time? 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
selling around 10 and paying $1 per share 
per annum has a great deal to recommend 
it. It has been paying dividends at its 
present rate for two years and gives a 
return on the investment of 10%. Earn- 
ings for the past four years have averaged 
2.3 times dividend requirements. It has 
no bonds, preferred stock or bank loans 
and net liquid assets of the company 
alone are equal to the present market 
price of the stock. In addition, this com- 
pany has a contingent interest in a trust 
fund consisting entirely of United States 
Government securities to the value of 
$12.50 per share, a great part of which 
may eventually belong to the stockholders. 
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By FRED L. KURR 


In other words the stock of a company 
in the aeroplane industry is available at 
a price that is less than its net liquid 
assets, and which has been able to earn 
and pay a liberal dividend during a period 
of depression in the industry. A natural 
question is “why is the stock so low?” 
One reason undoubtedly is the scepticism 
of the general public toward aeroplane 
securities due to the many fake schemes 
put on during the war period and another 
more tangible reason is the Government 
suit against the company for $4,706,055 for 
alleged over-payment. 


The Government Suit 


Since the completion of the contracts 
of the Government with the old Wright- 
Martin Company two complete audits 
have been submitted. Except for minor 
errors found by such re-audits the Gov- 
ernment Auditors were unable to find any 
evidence that the sums claimed by the 
company had not been expended in the 
performance of its contract. Having 
failed by these exhaustive audits to es- 
tablish any for paying less than 
the sum due under contract, the Govern- 
ment over a year ago announced that it 
proposed to attempt to collect back from 
the company over four million dollars. 

This sum largely represents payments to 
the company of a bonus for saving and 
special depreciation. The contracts pro- 
vided an estimated cost for motors, and 
such amounts as the actual cost of motors 
might run below the estimated cost were 


reason 








WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 
Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1922 


ASSETS 

Machinery and equipment less 

depreciation $530,367 
Patents . 27,598 
Investments 66,201 
Trust fund...... 2,791,356 
Acc’ts charged to U. S. Army.. 1,089,751 
Claims against Government, etc. 69,355 


CURRENT ASSETS— 


Marketable securities. . . 

Notes and accounts re- 
ceivable 

Inventories 

Interest receivable, etc.. 
Total current assets... . 


825,809 


3 
2,107,084 
$6,681,712 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES 
*Capital stock 
Wright - Martin Aircraft Corp. 
reserves, etc 
Profit and loss surplus 
Current liabilities 


$1,913,168 


Total liabilities 


224,930 shares of no par value. 


Net tangible assets, including patents, 
trust fund and due from U. S. Army equal 
$11.50 a share. Trust fund and U. S. 
Army accounts equal $17.25 a share. 




















to be divided one-fourth to the corporation 
and three-fourths to the government. The 
contract also provided that such plant 
facilities as were erected or purchased by 
the Wright-Martin Company beyond the 
amount which it owned at the beginning 
of the contract were to be depreciated to 
a fair after-the-war value and the com- 
pany was to be paid the difference between 
the cost of such facilities and their after- 
the-war value. The Government now 
claims that the company was not entitled 
to such bonus or to such special deprecia- 
tion, although both are clearly provided 
for in the company’s contract. The best 
legal opinion is that the Government 
has little chance of winning the suit. 

The company’s business is obtained 
almost exclusively from the United States 
and consists of the manu- 
facture of aeroplane motors and parts. 
However, it is now planned to manu- 
facture aeroplanes as well as the engine 
and _ this considerably increase earn- 
ings. 

For the year ended December 31, 1922, 
the company earned $2.33 a share on the 
stock and has sufficient 
books at the present time to assure opera- 
favorable a basis this 


Government 


may 


business on its 


tions on just as 
year. 

The balance sheet of the company as of 
December 31, 1922, shows a remarkably 
liquid condition, current liabilities being 
only $180,473 as against current assets of 
$2,107,084. These current assets are prac- 
tically all liquid as inventories are no 
higher than the actual work in hand re- 
quires. In addition the United States Gov- 
ernment owes the company $1,089,751 and 
there is $2,791,356 in the trust fund. 


The Trust Fund 


Under the terms of the plan and agree- 
ment of July 11, 1919, the company under- 
took to satisfy all remaining liabilities of 
the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp., in re- 
turn receiving all of its properties and 
cash remaining after deducting the assets 
sold to the International Motor Truck 
Corporation. In conserve the 
company’s have funds 
available for contingencies which might 
arise in liquidating the Wright-Martin 
Aircraft Corp. affairs, $3,000,000 was set 
aside as a special reserve for this purpose. 
This sum was decided upon as being that 
portion of the company’s resources which 
would not be needed immediately in the 
development of its aeronautical motor 
business. In four years, approximately 
two hundred thousand dollars was paid 
to satisfy claims of the old company and 
it is not thought that any further amoupts 
will have to be charged out of this fund 
unless the Government should be able to 
collect through its suit which, as already 
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pointed out in this article, appears de- When this company started business in jn the meanwhile, aviation develops on a 
cidedly unlikely. 1919 it was uncertain how much business commercial scale this company can assert 
_ Entirely disregarding its $2,791,356 trust it would be in line to receive and the its recognized position as leader in the 
fund and the million due from the Gov- oe ge adopted the wise -_ z new industry. On the other hand, even 
yong which tg Rand _s equal to — = ae in are iquic should Government business cease be- 
a share > 224,930 share: condition, the idea being that if business ; 
i Seam ove Sask ae ol a al fore profitable operations are guaran- 
par stock, Wright Aeronautical at present did not warrant continuing operations the 
- e wn ; ‘ > re " teed from other sources the company 
prices of 10 would appear well worth the entire business could be liquidated without liquid , dil d 
price. Net tangible assets of the company serious loss. Stockholders, therefore, ‘4% “Quidate its assets speedily an 
without sacrifice and would  un- 


excluding good-will and patents is equal to have a rather unusual protection. As a . 
about $11 a share and including the trust going proposition Government orders as- doubtedly be able to distribute among 


fund and amount due from the Govern- sure excellent earnings and a high divi- its stockholders a sum substantially in 
ment is equal to about $28 a share. dend return for some time to come. If, excess of the present market price. 








Industrial Oil Mining 


Investors’ Indicator 


Current Earnings—Dividends—Working Capital 


Dollars Earned Per 
Dollars Share in 1922 Yield on 
. Earned -— or —__————  tPresent Recent 
Industrials— Per Share Ist Six Third Fourth Twelve Divid'd Recent Price Ratio of Current Assets to Current 
in 1921 Months Quar. Quar. Months Rate Price (%) Liabilities 
Allis-Chalmers - ; 4.07 def. 0.62 0.74 4.11 4 49 8.1 tol December 31, 1922 
Ajax Rubber def 0.17 a wat 0.06 aes 14 tol December 31, 1922 
Air Reduction.... 4.11 2.76 1.18 2.74 5.23 4 70 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. La France Fire E - 1.45 0.80 sese meee 1.90 1 12 tol December $1, 1921 
Amer. Druggists’ Syndicate..... def 0.15 pars map 0.63 oon 6 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Hide & Leather pfd...... def def 2.35 4.20 _ 58 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Locomotive ———— def . a 135 tol December 31, 16922 
Amer. Steel Foundries. .. 0.13 1.89 . 1.75 40 4 tol September 30, 1922 
Butterick Co 5.23 2.07 : ee eeee 19 tol December 31, 1922 
Central Leather : def def tol December 31, 1922 
Cluett- Peabody def 6.17 tol December 31, 1922 
Coca Cola see 3.29 5.75 tol December 31, 1922 
Colorado Fuel & Iron = def def ; tol December 31, 1922 
Corn Products 9.21 6.83 tol December 31, 1922 
Endicott-Johnson _—-— aoe 5.55 ;tol December 31, 1922 
Famous Players : . 19.01 7.92 tol December 31, 1922. 
General Motors isp aeade def 1.33 tol December 31, 1922 
Sy CY SNE, Cnc ncetecaeese def 2.10 tol December $1, 1922 
Hudson Motor oe 0.7 2.32 tol November 30, 1922 
Hupp Motor ‘ salen 1.39 tol December 31, 1922 
Lee Rubber & Tire > 0.06 $1.85 tol December 31, 1922 
Pe SO OOOR. cenescscececcce 3.53 tol December 31, 1922 
Midvale Steel ae def def tol December 31, 1921 
Otis Elevator : , 6.36 tol December 31, 1922. 
Owens Bottle... ; 1.09 2.30 tol December 31, 1922 
Pierce Arrow pfd. .. : def tol December 31, 1922 
Remington Typewriter. .... o def 0.30 tol December 31, 1922 
sRepublic Iron & Steel . : def def ; tol December 31, 1922 
rSpicer Manufacturing ......... def oe ¢tol December 31, 1922 
Stewart-Warner ; seseeon 2.19 3.94 tol December 31, 1922 
Stromberg Carburetor. ; 1.08 2.96 tol December 31, 1922. 
Studebaker er ; 16.10 18.01 tol December 31, 1922 
United Drug def 1.18 tol December 31, 1922 
U. S. Steel ; , 2.24 0.88 tol December 31, 1922 
Vanadium def. 0.04 ‘nie mos Skee - Net current assets, $3,798,529 
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Oils— 
California Petroleum 11.45 6.41 
Cosden & Co beeneen ease 0.17 *6.59 
General Asphalt. meet def def. 
Houston Oil 10.40 3.16 
Mexican Petroleum 26.82 §44.06 
Marland Oil seseees 1.85  §2.77 
Middle States Oil "4.15 *1.55 
Pacific Oil... 4.64 1.94 
Pan-American 12.94 12.66 
Phillips Petroleum...........-.. "5.98 *7.07 
Pierce Oil . def def 
2.57 : 
Sinclair Consol def. *4.18 


; tol December 31, 1922 
tol October 31, 1922 
tol December 31, 1922 
tol December 31, 1922 
tol September 30, 1922 
44 tol December $1, 1922 
Net current assets $2,338,081. 
tol December 31, 1921. 
» tol November 30, 1922 
to 1'4 December 31, 1922 
tol December $1, 1921 
tol July 31, 1922. 
tol December 31, 1922. 


80 ® 69 20 & 80 


eoroaum 
Sh 


= 36 
oe 
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ow he & te 


Mining— 
American Smelting com......... def. def . 
American Zinc pfd def 1.50 1.20 one cece 53 
Chino def def. def - eee 27 
International Nickel def def. def sae vate sees 15 
Nevada Consolidated def def def 0.20 oaes _ 15 
Ray Consolidated def def. 0.04 0.12 eeee seen 14 , 
Utah Copper def — 1.04 1.07 cece 4 71 5.6 


tol December 31, 1922 
tol December 81, 1922. 
tol December 31, 1922 
tol December 31, 1922 
tol December 31, 1921. 
tol December $1, 1921. 
tol December 31, 1921. 


— 
ecocoerq & 


* Before depreciation and depletion. i$1 extra paid December 15. 

+t Dividend rate given covers regular dividends on yearly basis. j Earned $1.67 on preferred in 1922 

t After deducting depletion. k On increased stock. 

§ Nine months ended September 30 1 Earned $4.40 on preferred. 

b Stock dividend of 20% payable February 8. m After giving effect to new financing. 

c $3 extra paid January 20. n Earned 0.10% on preferred. 

d Stock dividend of 25% paid December 29. p 50 cents extra paid April 2. 

¢ 20% stock dividend paid February 15. q Earned $4.58 a share on poaierses. 

f Extra dividend of 25 cents paid Apri! 2. r ist quarter 1923 earned $1.23 a shure 
g 11 months ended November 30. 1922. sist quarter 1928 carned $3.66 a share. 
h 10% stock dividend: paid March 15. t8 months ended Nov. 30, 1922, earned $1.72 a share. 
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presented a 
our 


N the second lesson, we 
communication from 
scholars relating to the turning points 

of the market. That letter was received 

a few weeks before it was printed, and 

the fact that its prediction was correct, 

should entitle it to consideration. The 
writer therein stated that the action of 
the market indicated a most decided reac- 
probably take place 
about the March, or possibly 
the first of April. The high point for 

March was 92.52 for the average price of 

fifty stocks, this having been recorded on 

March 6th. By April 3d these averages 

had declined to 87.19, representing a re- 

action of 5.33 points. 


one of 


tion which would 


middle ol 


The symptoms preceding this reaction 
were entirely different from those of last 
October when the market made its record 
high for 1922 and thus far in 1923. To 
use a technical term, the market went stale 
at the March top. 
attempted fireworks in 
issues, but nothing so spectacular as in 
October when stock dividends were in 
vogue. The March top was apparently a 
case of filling up the majority who were 
still disposed to buy, and as this demand 
was Satisfied, offerings had to be made at 
a lower level. This resulted in a series 
of dips and rallies which were followed 
early in April by what is known as a fair- 
ly good crack. 


There were, of course, 


numerous pool 


Constant Change 


In discussing methods of judging the 
turning points, we must always bear in 
mind the fact that the charateristics tend 
to change with each successive bull and 
bear market. Conditions governing the 
market are undergoing constant alteration. 
The leadership of the market changes be- 
cause at various times one industry is 
more dominant than another—more pros- 
perous, more promising, and therefore 
more people are inclined to be attracted 
to such shares at such times. 

The character of the manipulation, or let 
us call it, the handling of the market, 
changes also. No one appreciates this bet- 
ter than one who is able to compare pres- 
ent markets with those of the elder J. P. 
Morgan, James R. Keene, John W. Gates, 
E. H. Harriman and his Standard Oil 
confréres during the early 1900's. While 
such large operators influence the market 
to a very considerable extent, the net re- 
sult of their work depends a good deal 
upon the conditions they find to work with 
and the public they have to work against. 
With all of these three big factors in a 
constant state of change, no one should 
wonder at the variations in market char- 
acteristics. 
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It is for that that when our 
scholar pointed out the peculiarities of the 
1919 market, we replied that this was a 
precarious hook on which to hang any 
definite action, and the fact that he finds 
a different set of conditions in this 1922-3 
market, that his former indica- 
tions would be of little value now. 
The thing about 
stock market is its tendency to change. 
In 1919 people were not only buying 
silk shirts at $20 each, but everybody was 
the sudden reactions 
our scholar’s chart, 
were the large operators’ indications that, 
temporarily, supply had overcome demand. 
\iter checking these sudden reactions, and 
taking what stocks were offered on these 
declines, operators rallied prices up again 
as close to the high as they could, and 
then began to sell on the way down. This 
the market itself indicated when it was 
to begin the process of distributing. 


reason 


proves 


most permanent the 


and 
appeared on 


buving stocks, 


which 


tin 


New Factors in the Market 

In the present market, we are operat 
ing under a different set of conditions. 
Some of these are as follows: Many 
stocks have been split up from large de- 
nominations into small, vastly increasing 
the number of shares in the market; many 
new shares have been added to the list; 
many stock dividends have been paid, thus 
further augmenting the number of shares; 
numerous non-dividend paying stocks have 
entered the dividend-paying class; there- 
fore they sell at higher prices than form- 
erly; and they are more active. 

Of course, different sets of pools are 
operating in the market, these being made 
up of different people. Many of the pools 
are handled by operators who did very 
little in this line during the 1919 bull mar- 
ket. The public pool is composed of a still 
different combination of many hundreds 
of thousands of people. Their attitude is 
constantly changing. They are doing 
things now that they never did before. 
Also, the public is more intelligent than 


Fourth Lesson 


Comment On a Scholar’s Letter About the Turning Points 


it was in 1919. This characteristic is more 
and more in evidence every year. 

The reason for the flattening-out ap- 
pearance of the averages referred to by 
our correspondent, is that a very large 
proportion of the public buying of securi- 
ties for the past year has been in odd lots. 
In a great measure this may be traced to 
the elimination of most of the bucket 
shops. (We say most—not all—for many 
of them are still operating, and much to 
the disgrace of certain publications their 
advertisements are being accepted, giving 
a stamp of approval to their well organ- 
ized, unscrupulous methods.) Whereas the 
great bulk of the public buying of odd 
lots formerly went to the bucket shops, 
and never appeared on the tape, it is now 
through stock exchange houses, 

trust companies, and its in- 
very important. In character 
it is specvestment, which, for the benefit 
is a word we have coined 
investment for income and 


coming in 
banks and 


fluence is 


of new scholars, 
to describe an 
profit. 

The difference in market action result- 
ing from a large amount of such buying, 
is found in the movements of stock prices 
during last year and this year. When 
the market or certain stocks were held 
around their top levels, this absorption 
continued. It was not of a character that 
bids up the stocks it desires to buy; it 
just gradually absorbs them in small lots. 
Thus, any one handling the market for 
the stocks which were in demand, had 
only to sustain prices at certain levels and 
gradually the floating supply would be 
taken up. This is what has made the flat- 
tening-out appearance described in J. M 
S.’s letter, which has befoozled all those 
who have attempted to interpret the char 
acter of the market on the basis of a se 
ries of observations written by Charles H 
Dow some twenty-five years ago. All of 
which proves that just as the market 
changes in character from year to year, 
so must one’s method of interpreting its 
movements be adjusted to these changes 


_ 





How Initial Activity is Generated 


R ETURNING again to the Livingston 
article referred to in a_ previous 

lesson, we find this sentence: “The 
first step in a bull movement in a stock is 
to advertise the fact that there is a bull 
movement on.” He then goes on to state 
that the most effective way to spread 
abroad his intention of starting something 
in a certain stock is to make it active and 
strong. The ticker, which is the world’s 
greatest publicity agent, gives attention to 
the stock the minute such strength and 
activity appears. 


Just to show how this works, I will re- 
late a little incident that occurred some 
time ago which will give an idea of the 
psychology of those whose interest is 
aroused by the initial movement of a 
stock, whether the initiative be taken by a 
pool or an individual, or is just a set of 
circumstances which give the appearance 
of something real about to happen: 

I was sitting in an office one day with 
some large operators, at a time when the 
ticker was at a dead standstill. One would 
have thought, from the silence of the in- 
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strument, that every broker had left the 
floor. Some one said, 

“Let’s make up a little pool in Southern 
Railway! I'll buy a thousand, if you 
will.” 

A few thousand shares were bought—all 
at one price. 

“Tt came easily,” was the comment. 
Then one or two friends were told 
Southern Railway was “going up” and 
following the round lot originally pur- 
chased there appeared on the tape a num- 
ber of small lots at fractional advances. 

One familiar with the subject could 
almost hear the expressions arising from 
about the hundreds of tickers in other 
offices, where every transaction was 
simultaneously recorded: “They're buy- 
ing Southern Railway!" “Something do- 
ing there!” “I was told ‘get in’ when I 
saw it move!” “Buy me five hundred at 
the market,” etc. 

In a few minutes Southern Railway was 
up a point and a half, the whole market 
had felt the impetus and the instigators 
had taken their profits. That afternoon, 
the papers told of “Morgan buying 
Southern Railway,” and all the old rumors 
and ghosts of rumors were duly resus- 
citated, revamped and rejuvenated by. the 
financial wiseacres. 

The incident was a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the law of suggestion and gave 
one an intimate view of the anatomy ol! 
many a market movement. From it one 
may judge what happens when an_indi- 
vidual operator starts a movement after 
having quietly accumulated most of the 
floating supply around the initial level. 
The buying is generated by the suggestion 
(which appears on the tape) that the stock 
is going up. Everybody wants to be in 
on something that is going to do that. 


Generating News Items 


It is this class of buying that is most 
helpful at the inception of the move. It 
helps further to advertise the stock, to at- 
tract additional buyers. Besides, it starts 
people inquiring what is doing. They call 
up officials of the company, or their 
financial newspapers, and as a result re- 
porters and paragraph writers dig out 
their statistical files and begin to surmise 
what might be in the wind. These news 
items, generating in Wall Strect, are 
transmitted by ‘phone, wire and news- 
papers all over the country. Buying at- 
tracted by the original activity may con- 
tinue for a few days. It may result in an 
advance of from one to five points in the 
stock, during which some of the original 
buyers may take their profits. A certain 
point is reached, however, when the new 
demand seems to be exhausted and the 
hesitating or reactionary tendency of the 
stock will induce further realizing which 
will bring about a reaction. 

All of this indicates that in the final 
analysis a study of the action of the stock 
market resolves itself into a study of the 
forces which raise or depress the price of 
a single stock, groups representing an in- 
dustry, or the whole market. 

These forces are endless in number. A 
constant flow of bullish and bearish factors 
pours into Wall Street through thousands 
of channels, affecting millions of minds 
and leading to the net result which is sum- 
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marized in the transactions, volumes; ad- 
vances and declines; short and long 
swings; booms, panics and depressions. 


Importance of Watching Market 
Action 


From this it will be seen that when one 
approaches the market from the stand- 
point of a trader or a speculator, it is 
most vital that he should learn to read 
the action of the market; for this com 
bines all the elements: earnings, dividends 
and financial statements, which are the 
principal investment factors, as well as the 
manipulation, the trading, the effect of the 
news on the minds of men, the psychology 
of the public, and all the other innumer- 
able considerations. 

A scholar said to us the other day: “I 
am away back in the coal fields and | 
don’t get to New York very often. Hence 
I can’t secure very much information; so 
I operate in the coal stocks whose earn- 
ings and prospects I know all about.” 

Our reply was that he would do much 
better if he did not know quite so much 
about the properties in which he was deal- 
ing, because their earnings and prospects 
blinded him to the manipulative moves 
which, particularly in the stocks mentioned, 
important than the 
ings, dividends prospects. We told 
him to make a study of the action of the 
market, and then it would make no dif- 


were tar more earn 


and 


Street. In fact, he would do much better 
in the mountains because in Wall Street 
he would be subject to rumors, news items, 
gossip, etc., which are very demoralizing 


to any one endeavoring to judge the 
market by its own action. 
Of course, there are plenty of times 


The market 
We described 
which Standard 
That 
have been a case where some outside 
scenting the prospective upward 
swing, started some buying which ran ten 
or fifteen points and was checked by those 
who had planned the big up-swing for a 
certain time and were not ready. 


when this is most deceptive. 
makes many false moves. 
one in the first lesson, in 
Oil of New Jersey ran up to 198. 
may 
traders, 


There is an im ression among many 
people that the news items generate the 
buying. The reverse is more often true 
The imitial activity generates the news 


items as a rule, but when the manipulator 
desires to encourage public buying he may 
talk very enthusiastically among his circle 
the news- 


of friends, including some of 


paper men, and his bullishness may be 
communicated thereby to various channels 
including market letters and private ad- 
vices issued by brokerage houses Not 
that he is deliberately doing this in order 
to unload, but so long as his object is 
ultimately to create a broad market, there 


is no special reason why he should go off 


a corner and mumble to himself 


ference whether he was in the mountains In a subsequent lesson we will discuss 
of Pennsylvania or in the wilds of Wall some other phases of this subject 
—_——__eo_-o—__—__——_ 


Student’s Queries 


Communications should be on a separate sheet of paper addressed to The 
subjects which are 
in this 


will be given to those 


Spee 
Space 
as soon as there is room jo them 


About Text-Books 


name some of the best primers for a 
just beginning to learn the 


Please 
student 
rudiments. 


who is 
“Studies in Tape Reading,” “Fourteen 
Methods of Operating in the Stock Mar- 
ket,” “The Psychology of the Stock 
Market,” and other books which are con 
tained in a catalogue which we are mailing 


you. 


Selling Short 


I note that one 
short selling is dangerous. He ad 


of your cor tem po rics says 
ises against 


nuch risk 


t on the ground that there is too 

involved. What do you think about this? 
We believe the biggest risk is on the 

bull side. Most of the losses in trading, 


speculating or investing come from opera 
tions on the long side, because the 
ity of people seem to think that there 1s 


major 


only one thing to do with stocks and 
honds, and that is to buy them and sell 
them afterwards. But the ereatest risk 
of all is not understanding the trend of 
the market and its present position with 
relation to the swings that are constantly 
in preparation, of under way, in one 
direction or the other. There is too much 


risk involved in selling short in the midst 
of a panic or a depresion; there is also a 
vast amount of risk in buying after the 
market has been going up for a couple 
of years and shows signs of distribution 
(we are not referring to the present situa- 


Professor 
most in dcinand These will be printed 


column 


tion, but are only discussing principles) 
\nv one wh pretends to operate in the 
tock market and is not fortified with 


sufficient knowledge to trade on both the 
long and the short side, might better play 
stick to br idge Or course, 
investment standpoint, one 


marbles ot 
rom a purely 
is always justified in buying stocks below 
value and selling them when they get up 
above value; that 
\s bull markets usually 
bear markets about 
buys at the bottom oi 
at the top of the 
waits for the market to 
levels again, will make 
a turnover every three years; whereas by 
learning to operate on the short as well 
as the long side, he can make twice as 
much money, theoretically at least, in th 
His turnovers will 


Is an investment opera 
tion run about 
al d one 


, the man 


wo years 
veal who 
a depression,, sclls out 
and 


next boom 


get down to panic 


ame period of time. 


average one and a half years 


Position Defined 


I hear much discussion in brokerage houses 


Technical 


as to the technical position of the market 
Please state just what this means. 
The expression relates to the balance be- 


tween supply and demand existing at any 
given moment. If a stock is strong and ii 
on the floor of the Exchange there are 
numerous buyers and very few sellers, the 
stock may be said to have a strong tech- 
nical position. Of course, these buyers 
(Please turn to page 1236) 
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A New Era 


HE representative of the Investors’ Vigilance 
Committee, Inc., who supervised the first pub- 
lic showing (on April 7th) of a motion picture 

exposing the methods of fake-stock promoters, offi- 
cially ushered in what may well prove a new era of 


finance— 


An era in which the investing public, heretofore 
disparagingly known as “lambs,” will develop a 
knowledge of finance (aided by just such magnificent 
educational material as this picture and the series to 
follow it, will provide) which will reduce the market 


for spurious securities to the absolute minimum— 


An era in which illegitimate stock promotion— 
nearly the most baneful factor in contemporary life 
—instead of being, as it is now, one of the easiest 
roads to wealth will become one of the most difh- 


cult— 


An era in which the billions of dollars of surplus 
public funds which have heretofore flowed into the 
coffers of swindlers, and whose loss has set thousands 
of investors “‘on the side of the opposition,” will be 
preserved for the development of legitimate industry 
—the actual, tangible industry which represents the 
nation’s wealth, and whose assistance is essential to 


the proper development of the nation’s business. 
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The Right Insurance 





be Age Protection 
For: {A Young Woman 
la Young Man 


By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 
With Disability Benefits 


I would be very much obliged to you if you 
would give me some information regarding the 
so-called “Old Age Insurance” with Disability 
Benefit. I have read your splendid articics on 
this subject, but failed to memorize some of 
the details. For instance: Would it be pos: 
sible to tuke out a $10,000 insurance policy 
as above, at 35 years of age with a provis on 
that $100 should be paid me for life in month- 
ly tnstalments (or up to 60 years of age) in 
case of Total Disability, or $10,000 to my 

ife in case of death before that time, and if 
no disability occurs, a monthly income of $100 
Jor life when reaching 60 years of age, the 
same amount to be paid to my u ife for life in 

ny death?—D, U. Z., Troy, N. 


case of 


My articles on the Disability Benefit in 
THe MacGazine or WALL Street appeared 
n the issues of Febr. 14th and February 
18th, 1922. In the May 13th issue of last 
year, my article entitled “Does the Middle- 
\ged Bachelor Need Life Insurance?” 
also appeared. In this article it was sug- 
gested that a man of 40 taking a 25-Year 
Endowment of $10,000 should invest the 
proceeds of the policy at its maturity 
(when the insured attained age 65) in an 
annuity which would net him about $100 
a month. ‘There is, however, a very no- 


ticeable difference in the amount of an- 


You do not, however, give information as 
age, which would enable me 
premium rates 

If the insurance is wanted on life 
of your sister, there is only form 
which should be recommended, namely, an 
endowment, which for her 
benefit during her own lifetime, in twenty 
or twenty-five years. For a 20-Year En- 
dowment at age 18 the on the 
non-participating form is just a trifle over 
$40 per thousand. This would bring your 
sister $1,000 at the twenty years, 
the same sum being payable in the event 
earlier death. Disabil- 
and health insur- 


to your etc., 


to quote 
the 
one 


will mature 


premium 


end of 


ol het 





1 am much interested in your 
inquiry. It is probably possible 
to do what you ask, through a 
combination of policy contracts 


THAT 23-YEAR WAIT 
Is It Worth While? 


ity benefits 
not usually available 
young unmar- 


age 18 in con- 


ance are 
in the case of a 


ried woman at 


somewhat thus : junction with life msurance 

Picase advise me.. I am 23 years old, single, and have a 
25-payment life policy in the Massachusetts Mutual Life Jn- 
surance Company. I have made two payments. Twenty-three 
years seems a long time to look ahead, and I am im doubt 
Please 


1. A survivorship annuity 
for your wife, paying $100 a 
month to her after your 


HIS PREMIUMS 
Are They Too High? 


death. 

2. An Old Age Income Pol- 
icy maturing at age 60 and 
furnishing an income of $100 
per month thereafter to your 
self. 

3. A Disability Provision 
attached to No 2 which 
would furnish $100 per month 
in the event that you be 
came totally and pérmanent- 
ly disabled before you attain 
age 60. 


let me 


The above, however, would 
be complicated, and it is always 
better to take the simpler 
standard forms if they are 
available. In your case you 


thrift 





so early in life. 


whether it would not be wise to cancel this policy 


know your opinion C. F. J., Haverhill, Mass 


I commend you for entering upon a thrift program 
The company you have chosen is 
first-class in every way and you need have no regrets. 

While twenty-three years may seem a long time 
when you think of the future, it is not a very long 
time when you look back upon it. 
emphatically, keep on paying your premiums, remem- 
bering that you are getting day-to-day protection at 
the same time that you are building up a valuable 


account. 


Indeed, if you can afford to pay larger premiums, 
your best plan would be to take out more insurance, 
possibly on the 20-Payment Life plan. 


You should, most 


Kindly give me advice on 
the following: Am I paying too 
high ($13.80 per year) in a Bene- 
ficiary Order (Artisans) for $1,000 
at death and sick benefits? I am 
25 years of age. 

Can I have disability clause 
added to these policies, $1,000 20- 
year Endowment due 1940 with 
Masonic Mutual Life Association, 
District of Columbia? What kind 
of insurance do you recommend for 
the future? I am 25 years old, in 
good health 1 carry one accident 
and sickness policy H C. Ges 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Th 


soni 


$13.80 you 
mention as an- 


nually for insurance m a ifa- 


premium ul 


paid by you 








can come fairly well within 
your desires by effecting a 
25-Year Endowment policy for $10,000 or 
a somewhat larger amount. Taking the 
$10,000 policy by way of illustration, you 
could have the following benefits : 


(a) On your attaining age 60, you 
could purchase an Annuity which would 
give you between $75 and $80 per month, 
or if your wife were also alive at that 
time, a Joint and Survivor Annuity could 
be purchased which would yield a smaller 
income, depending on her age as well as 
your own. 

(b) In the event of your death prior to 
age 60, you could provide for settlement 
to your wife under the Continuous Instal- 
ment Option in your policy. Thus, if 
your wife were age 50 at the time of 
your death, she would be entitled to an 
annuity of a little more than $60 per 
month, with a guarantee that payments 
would continue for 20 years certain, 
whether she should live or die. This, 
you will observe, guarantees the payment 
of over $14,000. 

(c) The addition of the Disability 
Benefit would entitle you to $100 a month 
from the date when you become totally 
disabled (provided such total and perma- 
nent disability occurred prior to your at- 
taining age 60.) 


You will from the above that, in 
order to obtain an annuity guaranteeing 
$100 a month after age 60, a larger amount 
of insurance is necessary than $10,000. 
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see 


nuity guaranteed to a man age 65 and to 
one age 60. At these high ages, each five 
years materially decreases the average ex- 
pectation of life, and increases the amount 
of annuity obtainable. 


TO INSURE HIS SISTER 
More Information Needed 


As a reader of The Magazine of Wall Street, 
I have been much impressed by your articles 
on “Insurance Problems.” I have a sister 
eighteen years of age. I wish to take out an 
insurance policy for her benefit. What would 
you suggest in the form of life, health and 
accident policies?—L. W., Whipple, Arizona 


Your inquiry is a somewhat unusual 
one, and it is not clear from your letter 
whether you wish insurance on your own 
life, for the benefit of your sister, or 
whether you wish to pay for insurance on 
your sister’s life. 

If the insurance is on your own life for 
your sister’s benefit, of course you can 
take such form as most appeals to you, 
with the addition of disability benefits ; 
and if desired—from some companies—ot 
additional accidental death benefit also. 


ternal order, for $1,000 bene- 
ficiary benefit, at age 25, seems high. Of 
course, there are probably other benefits 
in addition to the insurance (social or 
otherwise). The rate you are paying is 
liable to increase as you grow older and 


is not setting aside a reserve like an ordi- 
nary life policy in an “Old Line” com- 
You could obtain an “Old Line 


pany. 
policy (term insurance) participating in 
surplus, and guaranteed at one fixed rate 
for 10 years, for less than $12 per $1,000. 
On a non-participating basis you could get 
a similar policy for less than $9 per $1,000. 

Generally speaking, it is better to have 
a fixed rate which cannot be increased. 
On a participating Ordinary Life basis, 
this premium would be a trifle over $20 
a year at your age, or you could secure 
a $30 Payment Life Policy for a little 
over $24 a year in the sum of $1,000, also 
build up a savings fund out of which you 
could obtain a loan if needed. 

Regarding the placing of the Disabilits 
Benefit on your old policies, you can ob 
tain more satisfactory information on this 
point by corresponding with the companies 
in which the insurance is carried 
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How to Analyze Preferred Stocks 


A Typical Example Analyzed in Accordance 
With Method Outlined in the Previous Issue 


(This is the twentieth article in a series 
being published here for the two-fold pur- 
pose of introducing students to the ele- 
mentary facts of practical finance and 
assisting Income Builders in the judicious 
surplus funds. Previous 
appeared in 


investment of 
articles of the 
sive issues to date.) 


Series SUCCES- 


T has been the effort throughout this 

series to back up theories with par- 

ticular cases, instead of leaving them 
dangling in the air half-proven. Let us, 
therefore, back up the theory of “how to 
analyze preferred stocks,” as outlined in 
our last issue, with a particular case in 
the preferred stock, say, of the Borden 
the company our Over-the- 
Counter Department has discussed so fre 
quently of late. We will apply to this 
issue the standards outlined on April 14th 
to determine (1) just how to apply th 
standards and (2) how closely Borden 
preferred comes up to them. The indi 
vidual standards may be put in black ink 
at the beginning of cach separate item, 
not in the order of their importance, but 
merely in the order in which they were 
originally introduced. 


Co. which 


Earnings How close a 


a company’s earn- 


Proximity to 
preferred stock is to 
ings will depend, of course, on the num- 
ber, if any, and size of senior securities 
that the company has outstanding. Inves- 
tigating the Borden Company (not, inci- 
dentally, the “Borden Condensed Milk 
Co.,” as other agencies persist in styling 
it) we find that it has no funded debt 
no bonds or notes, that is—outstanding. 
Hence, after this company has met its 
Operating Expenses (cost of production, 
including wages) and its Federal Taxes 
and allowed for depreciation, etc., its re- 
maining earnings afe available for divi- 
dends on the preferred stock. In other 
words, we find that Borden preferred en- 
joys as close “proximity to earnings” as 
any preferred issue can attain. 


Conservative and Capable Management. 
One way of estimating the calibre of a 
company’s management, and probably the 
best way, is to investigate the results ob- 
tained by the company during the period 
of the existing management’s control. 
Looking over the security manuals of thir- 
teen years back, we find that, in the main, 
the management's personnel was the same 
then as it is today. Looking over the rec 
ord of the past 20 years, we find that the 
company has never had to hold up divi- 
dends and that its scope, earning power 
and . resources have steadily increased. 
We are particularly impressed by the re- 
sults attained last year when (as. the 
Over-the-Counter Department has pointed 
out) the Borden management effected 
sweeping reductions in its operating costs, 
a feat which inspires justifiable confi- 
dence. It seems unnecessary to state the 
inevitable conclusion that, in conservatism 
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and capabilities, Borden’s management 
ranks high. 

Stable Industry. The stability of an in- 
dustry, assuming a competent manage- 
ment, may be judged by the extent and 
depth of public demand for its products. 
\\Vill those products enjoy wide use? Will 
the demand for them continue? Certainly 
there is only answer to 
tions in the case of the Borden Co., with 
its output of bottled milk and cream— 
basic essentials of life itself—and its addi- 
tional output of milk products, including 
condensed milk, milk-chocolate candy, ete. 

Good Margin of 
many times before, a corporation security 
may be considered to have enjoyed a “good 
margin of earnings” if, over a reasonable 
period of years, the amount available for 
interest or dividends on that security has 
leen large by comparison with the amount 
needed for the purpose. In the case of 
the Borden Co., we find that, during the 
last 4 years (a sufficiently lengthy period, 


one these ques- 


Earnings. <As_ said 





While the security selected 
for analysis here is believed to 
represent the investment es- 
sentials of Safety, Reasonable 
Yield and Marketability, the 
BYFI Department calls atten- 
tion to it merely as a typical 
preferred stock and would not 
have the analysis appear nec- 
essarily as a recommendation 
of the issue in preference to 
any other. 











considering the stability of the industry 
served) the company has earned an aver- 
age of $3,800,000 annually available for 
dividends on its preferred stock and that 
this sum represents an average greater by 
some seven times than the preferred divi- 
requirement. Last year, Borden 
carned more than > million for its pre- 
ferred stock, we find, or over 10 times the 
amount required for preferred dividends. 

Average Yield. As said in the previous 
article: 


dend 


“On the well-established theory that ‘two 
heads are better than one,’ the prospective 
investor in a preferred stock can often derive 
much benefit from comparing the income 
yield it offers with the income-yield offered 
by other issues in its class. If that yield is 
far in excess of the average, then the in- 
vestor may take it to be a danger signal— 
a red flag, warning him to take care; if it is 
about on a level with the average, then the 
investor may assume that, in the view of the 
investing public, the issue is pretty secure.” 


Investigating Borden preferred with 
this in mind, we note that on its present 
price (102) it offers a yield of about 
5.80%, as contrasted with the average 
yield offered by most preferred stocks to- 
from 6% tg 680%. In other 
the investment community ranks 


day ol 
words, 


Borden preferred as among the best to 
be had. 

Security of Dividend Claim. A _ pre 
ferred stock’s investment status will be 
much improved if it be issued on a cumu- 
lative basis, that is, 6n a basis whereby 
it becomes entitled to a set dividend rate, 
dividend pay- 
paid when due accumulating 
an obligation of the com- 
must be discharged before 
be disbursed on the com- 
Borden preferred, we find, 


irrespective Ol earings, 


ments not 
becoming 


which 


and 
pany 
any 
mon 
is cumulative 
Non-Callabl 


sums may 


shares 


Just as in the case ol 
bonds, preferred stocks are often 
issued on a “callable” basis; that is, di 
rectors reserve the right to retire the issue 
at a stated price under certain express 
conditions should they see fit to 
As between two issues of equal invest- 
ment standing in other respects, but one 
of them callable and the other non-call 
able, the non-callable security should re- 
ceive preference, because funds placed in 
it will most likely never have to be re- 
invested so long as the company continues 
in existence, whereas the callable issue is 
always liable to be retired. Applying this 
standard to the Borden preferred we find, 
unfortunately, that it is callable; more 
than that, we find the Over-the-Counter 
Department hinting that the company’s 
directors very likely to exercise the 
retirement privilege, Sooner or later. Just 
as in the case of the Philadelphia Co. bond 
which was analyzed here two issues ago, 
this callable feature deprives Borden pre- 
ferred of some of its attractiveness. 

On the other hand, the callable price is 
$110 per share (we note), and as that is 
8 points above the present market, retire- 
ment would not exactly react to the dis- 
advantage of one who purchased it today. 

Marketability. One of the chief rea- 
sons often given by investors for select- 
invest 


some 


do SO 


are 


ing negotiable securities as their 
medium is the fact of their 
That is to say, men will often 


ment being: 
negotiable. 
discriminate in 
dustrial common stock as opposed to a 
non-negotiable real-estate mortgage bond, 
other things being equal, because they 
know that, in case of need, they may im 
mediately liquidate the common stock 
sell it—whereas they might be unable to 
liquidate the mortgage bond. Studying 
3orden Preferred from the standpoint of 
negotiability, one might not be over 
impressed. The stock is dealt in in the 
Over-the-Counter market, quotations on 
it are somewhat wide, at times, and trans 
actions in it occur comparatively seldom 
This is cause for objection, however 
slight, and is an argument which shrewd 
investors will be careful to consider. 


favor of a negotiable in 


(The next article of this series will 
appear in an earl) and will discuss 
the Opportunitics offered by 
Convertible Bonds.) 
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Please advise me what sort of house— 
duplex, 2-family, double, etc.—you think 
1 might build to rent on a basis that 
would pay the loan off. 

I am a young man about 30. | pur- 
chase bonds and stocks from time to 
time and make deposits in Savings Banks 
and high-class Building & Loan Associa- 
tions. 

I might want to invest five, ten or fif- 
teen thousand dollars, making a small 
payment down and letting the rent pay 
my investment out.—L. A. J., Los 
Angeles, California. 


EFORE going any further with the 
above inquiry, let this be said, defi- 
nitely and plainly: 

The man who contemplates building 
a home for investment contemplates 
taking a risk quite as great as, if not 
greater than, the risk assumed in an 
investment in stocks or bonds. Hence, 
he should withhold action until, or 
unless, he has studied the field con- 
scientiously and deeply, and has in- 
formed himself of the true extent of 
the opportunities and pitfalls such 
projects offer. In no field can hasty, 
ill-considered action be much more 
costly; although in no field are the 
opportunities for legitimate investment 
increment much larger. 

Having appeased our 
the foregoing, we offer our inquirer the 
following suggestion for what it may be 
thought worth. 


Why Not a Two-Family Home? 


conscience with 


Our inquirer might well consider the 
erection of a 2-family home for the pur- 
poses he outlines. 

His first effort should be toward select- 
ing his site. On the judgment he displays 
here, much of the success of his project 
will depend. Obviously, he should endeavor 
to find a site which is not only attractive, 
in itself, but one which enjoys a certain 
amount of protection (the more the bet- 


ter) from the encroachment of value- 
destroying construction; one, also, on 
“improved” property—that is, property 


which already enjoys sidewalk, sewer, gas. 
water and electricity installations. 
In most communities, these latter 
improvements, when made, are 
financed out of assessments levied 
upon the benefiting property own- 


ers, and liability to these 
assessments can, and often 
does, seriously endanger a 


real-estate venture. 


The Cost 


Suppose that our in- 
quirer locates a desirable 
site, to cost what a cer- 
tain site we know of in 
an attractive suburban 
community happens to 
be offered at, ic., $1,200. 
Suppose, further, that 
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Making a House Pay for Itself 


A “Two-Cycle” Plan for Home-Financing 


he assumes title to this site, and erects a 
2-family dwelling thereon, at a cost ot 
$11,000 (for which sum a reasonably at 
tractive 2-family home ected 
under present conditions). 

It now remains to show 
ect may be financed in 
amortize itself. 

We suggest, Orst, that our 
to use $5,200 cash in his enterprise 

On his $12,200 proposition, then, let hin 
Building & Loan Mortgage of 
(Having, as he says, been a reg 


may be er 
how his proj 
such a wayas t 


client decide 


secure a 
$7,000. 

ular depositor in B. & L., he has B. & | 
cooperation immediately available.) On 
this B. & L. loan he will have to pay 

the rate of $10 per month per $1,000, o1 
at the $840 a $7,000 
The these 
explained in previous 


rate of 
“why” of 


year per 
payments has beet 
irticles in this De 
partment 


Beside our client's B. & L. charg: 


$840 a year, he will also have to pay 
probably 

Annually 

For Taxes $250 

Insurance 30 

Water " 10 

Upkeep 50 

$370 

He must further include in his charg 
in item representing 69% of his ested 
capital ($5,200), or $312 a year 

The sum of these charges is $1,522 ar 
nually during the period of this B. & 1 
loan. 

Our client should be able to obtain $65 
per month rent from each of the two ten- 
ants of his 2-family house, or a yearly 
total of $1,560. Thus, during the first 
cycle covered by our financing plan, the 
proposition will more than sustain itself 


The Second Cycle 


At the expiration of the B. & L. period 
our chent will have paid off his $7, 
















A MULTI-FAMILY DWELLING 


One of several located in a fashionable suburb of New York 


Ford, Buticr & Olive Arehitect 





THE TWO-CYCLE PLAN 


For Financing a 2-Family House 








Project: 
(eee $1,200 
Perec 11,000 
we ache ..$12,200 
Annual 
First Cycle: Charges 
B & L Mtge. ($7,000)...... $840 
6% on Balance ($5,200)... 312 
Taxes, Insurance, Water, Up- 
DEED. caccvcvecseseaavan 370 
. ere ... $1,522 
Rental (@ $65)... 1,560 
Pe sn evtadcudes $38 
Second Cycle: 
New B & L Mtge. ($5,200) $624 
Taxes, Ins., etc.......-+- = 370 
OO er i $994 
Rental (@ $65). . $1,560 
eer $566 
mortgage. His equity in the house will 
have risen from $5,200 to $7,200 
Let him now secure another B. & I 
mortgage on the property, this time im a 
sum equivalent to his original « ash deposit 
($5,200) He will thereupon embark 
the second, and final cycle of his project 


involving annual charges ol 


Annually 


New B. & L. Mtge. ($5,200) $624 
Taxe 250 
aXCS 
Insurance Rt 

40 

Water 4 
| pkeep SU 
$994 


will suppose, out 


$1,500 rent trom 


During this cycle, we 
client continues to receive 


But his cart 
$994 


charges 
Hence, 


the premuses. ying 
have been reduced to 
receive a total of $566, net, trom 
clear income Furthermore, 
back his 


which he 
thus 


will 
he will 
the property 


have original 


may 


receive d 


he will 
($5,200), the 


cash de posit 
6% elsewhere, 
from his 
by $312, 


rez Ww 
ivest at creasing 


the income 
venture, in a 
bringing it up to $878 yearly : 
At the end of the sec 
ond B. & | period, ol 


real-estat 


sense, and 


course, the property will 
be free and clear It 
will also be in good con 
dition And, if well 


chosen in the first place 
it will probably be worth 
twice what was paid for 





it, since some 23 years 
will have elapsed from 
the time the propert 
was first purchased t 


the time of the last pa 


ment. 





Making the Grade 


The Journey Toward Financial Inde- 
pendence and How to Make It Easier 


HE road to Financial Independence 
is no road for weaklings. It is a 
long, hard climb. 

The rewards it offers are commensurate 
with the amount of energy you are will- 
ing to expend, coupled with the judgment 
and foresight and determination you are 
capable of exercising. 

It does not require solely that you learn 
how to save money. I know that James 
J. Hill is said to have said, “If you can’t 
save money you might as well quit!” 
I'm familiar with Harriman’s famous 
“Save it, my boy, save it!” I have read 
and re-read quotations from “Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac,” and from the writings 
of Samuel Smiles, all of them picturing 
Thrift as the be-all and end-all of finan- 
cial success. And yet, I insist that the 
ability to save is not half so important 
a factor in the climb to Financial Inde- 
pendence as the ability to INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME. 

Suppose two men start out on an even 
line, both earning $2,500 a year. Suppose 
one of them never attempts to increase 
his earning power, but concentrates, in- 
stead, upon increasing his saving power. 
For all I know, he may manage to save 
half his income, three-quarters of his in- 
come, year-in and year-out, from the time 
he starts. Yet, while I will be one of the 
first to admire him for his persistence, for 
his self-repression and determination, I 
would not back him to win any race in 


which our other man concentrated on in- 
creasing his income. 

There are more ways than one to in- 
crease your income. The first—and finest 
—way is to increase your earnings. Make 
yourself more valuable to the concern 
you work for. I don’t care whether you 
are working as a section hand for a rail- 
road company, or whether you are operat- 
ing a road-roller for a construction com- 
pany, or whether you are working as an 
underling in a banking house. If you will 
just do a little better than the next man, 
your income will increase. I-.agree with 
Emerson: 


“If a man can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon or build a bet- 
ter mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he live in the heart of the 
woods, the world will make a beaten 
track to his door.” 


To help you increase your earning 
power—to give yourself the impetus— 
the push—that is needed, a plan that has 
worked with other men is to INCREASE 
YOUR OBLIGATIONS. I know a man 
(you'd be surprised if I told you his 
name, because you know him as well as 
I do) who started out in life with $1,500 
cash. He was determined to get ahead, 
and he was willing to resort to any honest, 
legitimate means for the purpose. There- 
fore, this man of mine assumed certain 


responsibilities which called for earnings 
in excess of those he was making. HE 
HAD TO INCREASE HIS INCOME 
IN ORDER TO MEET THOSE RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. And _ because—be- 
lieve it or not—a man can do just about 
anything that he has to do, this fellow 
steadily rose higher and higher, until he 
reached the summit. 

Another way to help you up is to em- 
ploy your surplus capital in enterprising 
investment. KEEP YOUR MONEY 
WORKING. And make it work to the 
best advantage. 

At the beginning, use the Savings 
Banks. After you have looked around a 
bit, and know what you are doing, try 
Mortgage Bonds, Building & Loan certifi- 
cates, Government Bonds, etc. Look 
around you a little bit more, and then go 
into corporation bonds, then corporation 
preferred stocks, then common. stocks. 
Keep always increasing (1) the scope of 
your financial activities and (2) the 
amount of risk you assume. But NEVER 
ALLOW THE DEGREE OF RISK 
ASSUMED TO JEOPARDIZE YOUR 
WHOLE CAMPAIGN. 

As the years go on, you will find your- 
self making the climb to Financial Inde- 
pendence somewhat after the fashion of 
the man in the accompanying drawings. 
Your Outsidé Income will be small at 
first—as much a hindrance as a help. 
After a while, it will grow as big as your 
earning power. 

Eventually, if your campaign is based 
on Common Sense, you'll reach the top! 
You'll make the grade and you'll look back 
and see the fellow whose one thought 
was to increase his savings still toiling 
along on his upward climb. 








IN THE BEGINNING— 


The young man sstarts 
his climb toward Financial 
Independence, unaccompa- 
nied and with no resources 
beyond his own abilities, 
his courage and his fore- 
sight. Financial Independ- 
ence looms far ahead of 
him at the summit of the 
rocky path he is climbing, 
but youth and ambition 
urge him on and he sticks 
manfully to his task. 
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AFTER A WHILE— 


The young man has a 
diminutive companion with 
him now—a tiny Income— 
which at this time he has 
to pull up the hill with him, 
making his climb all the 
harder. But he persists, 
first because Financial In- 
dependence looms a little 
nearer and secondly be- 
cause he knows that even- 
tually his Income will grow 
and be able to help him 
along in his uphill climb. 


SAY, ‘‘AT AGE 40’’— 


The man’s companion— 
his Income—has grown as 
big and strong as himself 
by now. Arm in arm, 
helping one another, they 
continue the climb toward 
the summit, and, because 
they are working together 
and because the road is 
smoother, they find the 
going easy. Also, because 
the objective is so much 
nearer, they can afford a 
more leisurely pace. 
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ACHIEVED ! 


The man has reached the 
summit. He is on the level 
plane of Financial Inde- 
pendence at last. He has 
completed his journey and 
the necessity for further ef- 
fort on his part has disap- 
peared. He can relax now 
and enjoy the warmth and 
comfort that surrounds 

im. His Income stands 
by his side, ready to wait 
on him, relieving him of all 
further responsibility in the 
battle of life. 





Points for Income Builders 


What to Look For In a Corporation’s Report, 
to Interpret 


and How 


HEN you re- 

ceive the an- 

nual report 
of the corporation 
in which you are a 
stockholder, what 
features should you 
look for? What are 
the salient items in 
the Balance Sheet? In the Income Ac- 
count? Why are these the salient items? 
An effort to answer these questions is 
contained in what follows: 


1—Gross Earnings 


Gross Earnings (in corporations that re- 
port them) are the first item in the Income 
Account. The item is one of the most 
important one in the whole report since, 
after all, it measures the popularity, or 
demand for, or size of the market enjoyed 
by the company’s products. If Gross 
Earnings are found to be considerably 
larger than in a previous year, the stock- 
holder may of course conclude either that 
his company’s output is enjoying a widen- 
ing market or else that the prices obtained 
for its products are moving upward, either 
of which is an encouraging sign. If Gross 
Earnings show a decline, and there were 
no temporary price reductions during the 
period covered of sufficient proportions to 
account for that decline, the stockholder 
may consider it a warning signal demand- 
ing further investigation. 

Some corporations also report “Gross 
Sales” or “Total Sales” by volume in 
each year’s report. Thus, the Steel Cor- 
poration gives itemized reckonings of the 
tonnage of its various steel products which 
it has sold, while railroad corporations 
report the total amount of freight carried 
and total number of passengers carried 
during the period covered. Where such 
information as this is given it often proves 
a better index than Gross Earnings be- 
cause the price factor will not have 
entered in and, possibly, distorted the 
facts. . 

The shareholder, in making his com- 
parison of Gross Earnings with pre- 
vious years, should not content him- 
self with comparing one or two years, 
any more than he should restrict com- 
parison of any other items to such nar- 
row limits. Earnings comparisons are 
only of value when made over a num- 
ber of years—say, five, or better, ten. 


2—Operating Expenses 


Operating Expenses, the item in the In- 
come Account which follows Gross Earn- 
ings, if shown, tells you what it cost your 
company to do business during the period 
covered. Operating Expenses, in a word, 
represent the cost of production. It in- 
cludes Wages and Salaries and all other 
running costs over and above what are 
known as Fixed Charges. 
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What 


This item, in itself, is of small value 
as an index. Thus, if you merely com- 
pare your company’s Operating Expenses 
in 1922 with those of 1921, your findings 
won't help you much. What you may bet- 
ter do is to note the proportion of 
Gross Earnings consumed by Operat- 
ing Expenses in 1922, and compare 
your results with the same calculation 
for the previous year; for then you 
will have a real index of your com- 
pany’s operating efficiency. 

Example: The Brown Manufacturing 
Co., in 1921, had gross sales of $4,000,000. 
Its operating expenses were $3,200,000. In 
other words, its Operating Expenses con- 
sumed some 80% of its Gross Earnings. 
In 1922, we will say, its Operating Ex- 
penses rose to $4,000,000, but its Gross 
Earnings amounted to $5,300,000. Hence, 
the amount of its Gross consumed by Ex- 
penses was only about 75%. From this 
comparison, we are able to determine that 
our Brown Mfg. Co., beside increasing 
the amount of its sales, is also increasing 
its operating efficiency—diverting, from 
its total receipts, a reducing proportion in 
the discharge of total costs. 

It may be noted that the ratio of Oper- 
ating Expenses to Gross Earnings (gen- 
erally known as the “Operating Ratio”) is 
not so valuable an index in the case of 
industrial manufacturing companies as in 
the case of, say, railroad companies, for 
this reason: The expenses of a manufac- 
turing company can be, and often are, gov- 
erned by price fluctuations in the goods it 
consumes’ and produces to an extent as 
great as, if not greater than, the economy- 
effecting abilities of its management. Sub- 
stantial declines in Operating Expenses, 
in the case of such a company, may rep- 
resent price variations as much as more 
efhcient operations. With the railroads, 
however, price fluctuations are of com- 
paratively little importance, since the rail- 
roads deal not in goods but in service; 
and so reduced Operating Expenses in a 
railroad company can almost wholly be 
attributed to the zeal of the management. 


3—Working Capital 


In studying your company’s report, you 
are likely to find “Current Assets” and 
“Current Liabilities” collected in sepa- 
rate groupings in the Balance Sheet. In- 

, cluded in these group- 
ings are those Assets 
and Liabilities which 
are not fixed—that is, 





You Find 


notes and bills payable and receivable, 
cash holdings, amount of inventories (or 
stocks on hand), and all the other por- 
tions of a corporation’s property holdings 
which are influenced by its day-to-day 
operations, or which are used in those 
operations and which are subject to fluc- 
tuation in value. You would not include 
Plant & Buildings among Current Assets, 
for example, because (broadly speaking) 
the value of Plant & Buildings remains 
unchanged—is fixed; you would not in- 
clude Capital Liabilities (stocks and 
bonds) among Current Liabilites for the 
same reason—they are continuing liabili- 
ties, fixed in amount and not subject to 
fluctuation. You would, however, include 
Cash in Current Assets because, 01 course, 
a corporation has continuous use for its 
Cash, and the amount of its cash holdings 
fluctuates from month to month; similar- 
ly, you would include Notes Receivable 
and Accounts Receivable, etc. 

Now, the portion of a corporation's 
Current Assets which will be available 
for use in its business will depend on the 
amount of its Current Liabilities. Thus, 
if it have $5,000,000 of Current Assets, 
against $3,500,000 Current Liabilities, it 
will have surplus Current Assets in the 
sum of $1,500,000 available for use in pur 
chases, production and sales. 


The amount of the corporation’s free 
current assets, of course, will mea- 
sure its immediate financial strength— 
its producing and selling resources. 
This item is given a name in financial 
circles; it is called “Working Capital.” 

You will find “Working Capital” com- 
parisons in most the security-analyses 
published in this Magazine. You will see 
an increase in working capital referred to 
as an indication of “an improved liquid 
position.” Reductions in working capital 
will, generally, be pointed out as a warn- 
ing signal. 


As an index of your company’s im- 
mediate resources, then, the item “Work 
ing Captal” becomes of paramount im- 
portance. It deserves third place in the 
list of things to look for in your com 
pany’s reports, and when set up in com 
parison with Working Capital in previous 
years affords a very valuable index of the 
growth or contraction of your company 
as a going concern. 
(Other important  fea- 
tures of your company’s 
annual repert will be de- 
scribed in the next issue.) 








What Shall We Do With Our 
Water Power? 


Present Wastefulness—How We May Pro- 
tect and Enrich Our National Industries 


longer 
matter 


ARGE water powers are no 

merely a local asset. No 

where they are located, they are, be 
yond the shadow of doubt, a resource of 
the entire nation. It is now economical- 
ly wrong to restrict the energy derived 
from them within any arbitrarily chosen 
limits. This energy must be so distributed 
that it will benefit the greatest possible 
number of people. 

The simplest method of making clear 
the proper method of developing water 
powers is to describe an actual example 
of a modern electric power system. Fig. 1 
is a map of such a system, located in the 
southeastern section of the United States. 
The white circles indicate the principal 
generating stations, both and hy 
draulic; and the gray circles represent the 
chief centers from which the power is 
distributed to the nearby districts. The 
circles are drawn to scale, and the size 
of each represents the amount of power 
either generated or distributed at the in- 
dicated point. 

Here we have a single system, over 600 
miles long, that covers the more impor- 
tant industrial areas of Alabama, 
gia, Tennessee, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina. Extensions already planned will 
reach the remaining portions of these 
states and the state of Mississippi as well 
The system is known as the 


steam 


Geor- 


By GUY E. TRIPP 


to operating a factory or a railway. Its 
great merit lies in the fact that it is the 
only means whereby every 
energy within the area covered by it can 
be put to use. The cataracts in the wilder- 
ness, the exhaust gases of blast furnaces, 
and the refuse piles at the coal mines can 
all be made to produce power; and when 
this power can be turned into a general 
reservoir of this kind, it benefits everyone 
within the area served. 


source of 


Furthermore, power can be supplied by 
such a system at minimum cost. In the 
first place, since all of the available wa- 
ter powers contribute to it, their cheap 
power is used before the more expensive 
power from steam plants is called upon; 
and secondly, though some supplementary 
steam plants are usually also necessary, 
these can be of the largest and most eco- 
nomical type which burn about 1 Ib. of coal 
per horsepower-hotir. All small and in- 
efficient plants, consuming from: 3 to 7 Ibs. 
of coal per horsepower-hour, can be shut 
down. 

The practical advantages of this par- 
ticular well illustrated by 

Because 
states of 


system are 
that occurred last 
of a prolonged drought, the 
North and South Carolina experienced a 


events year. 


water shortage, and as a result, the local 


unable tu supply the full 


stations wert 
demands of their customers. 

Had these stations been 
dent upon their own resources, 
throughout the Carolinas would have been 
shut down, railway service would have 
been curtailed, new homes would have 
been denied electricity, and general incon- 
venience, great loss, and much suffering 
been felt. But because, 
through the foresight of their manage- 
ments, the Carolina electric power com- 
panies were being operated in conjunction 
with others, they were able to draw 
upon any surplus of power that existed 
elsewhere within the super-power system. 
It so happened that Alabama had more 
power than it needed. Hence, for many 
months, the people of the Carolinas 
(though they did not know it) had Ala- 
bama to thank for maintaining their 
electric power service. 

Alabama also benefited by this arrange- 
ment, as she was able to sell at a profit 
a product which would otherwise have 
been wasted. Moreover, her turn to suf- 
fer a power famine will come in time, 
and then she will be supplied by her more 
fortunate neighbors. The chances that 
power will be deficient in all parts of this 
system at once are very small; but if such 
a condition should occur, a large steam 

or hydraulic plant located at 


depen 


tactories 


solely 


would have 





Southern Super-Power System 
and is composed of seven inde- 
pendent but cooperating power 
companies; namely, the Ala- 
bama Power Company, the Co- 
lumbus Power Co., the Georgia 
Railway & Power Co., the 
Tennessee Power Co., Southern 
Power Co., the Carolina Power 
& Light Co., the Georgia-Caro- 
lina Power Co. 


The Outstanding Features 


The outstanding features of 
this system are that all of the 
generating plants of the com- 
ponent companies pour all of 
their energy into a common 
distributing network, and that 
this network acts as a reservoir 
from which electricity can be 





any favorable point would 
remedy matters in the shortest 
possible time and at the lowest 
cost per unit of power. 


Another Example 


This Southern Super-Power 
System is not the only example 
of the inter-connection of sev- 
eral power companies. The 
whole state of California is 
covered by a great system com 
posed of several independent 
members but under unified 
management; while one of the 
reasons for the success of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad electrification is that 
its power-supply lines act as a 
tie between several large water- 
power developments. In none 
of these cases is there any ten- 








drawn at any point for any 
purpose, from lighting a home 
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Figure 2 


to monopolize its power supplies. Each 
gives freely of its surplus to the others, 
and both giver and receiver benefit by this 
cooperation. 

But what is the situation in New York 
State? Though we have here the finest 
steam and stations in the 
world, there is no comprehensive coope- 
ration between them. The great Niagara 
Companies distribute power to only a nar- 
row strip lying along the northern border 
of the state; and the splendid steam plants 
of New York City serve only the metro- 
politan section. As things now stand, 
millions of horsepower of power 
are being allowed to run to waste; vast 
and unnecessary sums are being spent for 
coal; large areas of the state are unsup 
plied with electricity; there is danger of 
power shortages, due to lack of coal and 
other causes, in even our largest city; and 
all through the district, relatively small 
generating equipments are being installed, 
only to be replaced by somewhat larger 


water-powel! 


water 


ones, which in turn are soon replaced, 
causing continuous pyramiding capital 
changes which are borne by the public. 
Yet under the encouragement of the State 
Government, together with the coopera- 
tion of the management of the various 


power companies, which will undoubtedly 
be given, an inter-connected power sys- 
tem, unsurpassable anywhere in the world, 
could be readily formed in this section. 
Fig. 2 shows a plan for such a system. 
The circles represent the power condi- 
tions at various points and are drawn to 
scale. Circles A to E, inclusive, represent 
the power of the St. Lawrence River and 
Niagara Falls; circles F to Q, inclusive, 
represent the amounts of power now be- 
ing generated and consumed in the locali- 
ties indicated. For the sake of simplicity, 
only the undeveloped water powers of 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence are shown, 
but all others of importance in this area 
would be included in the system, includ- 
ing those of the Adirondacks, the upper 
Delaware and Susquehanna rivers, and 
the Appalachian Mountains in Pennsyl- 
vania. Large steam plants would also be 
erected in the coal regions and at other 
points where fuel can be readily obtained. 
The lines shown connecting the various 
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generating and consuming centers do not 
exist; each of these centers generates and 
consumes its power locally. 

With this map before one, is it nec- 
essary to point out the advantages of 
inter-connecting these stations, so that 
this populous and highly developed 
area can utilize all of its natural power 
resources and equalize deficiencies at 
certain points with surpluses at others? 
Is it necessary, especially in view of 
our recent coal shortages, to empha- 


size the immense value of the vast 
amount of now wasted New York, 
Pennsylvanian, and Canadian water 


power, which is equal to over four 
times the total power now being gen- 
erated in every state shown on Fig. 2? 
Is it necessary to reiterate that New 
York State water powers must not be 
considered solely from a New York 
State viewpoint, but that they vitally 
concern New England, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and perhaps other 
states as well? Finally, is it necessary 
to state that this northeastern system 
will in time be connected to the south- 
ern system, and these two to systems 
around Chicago and in the Middle 
West, and so on until one great sys- 
tem covers the whole United States? 


America’s water power is one of her 
reatest natural resources. Its proper cd 
clopment will give light, heat, and power 


all American people 
It will increase our wealth by in- 


to 


creasing our manufacturing, mining, 
and transportation facilities, and the 
productiveness of our farms. It will 


increase our happiness by reducing the 
cost of living, by creating more oppor- 
tunities for employment, and by per- 
mitting a wider enjoyment of educa- 
tion and luxuries. By making life in 
the rural districts as attractive as that 
in the cities, it will draw people back 
into the open country and put a stop 
to the growing and perilous urban 
congestion. By performing many but 
tasks itself and rendering 
others unnecessary, it will conserve human 
energy and enable us to meet the comp 
tition of cheap European labor. By sup 
plying over three-fourths of the energy 
that we need for all purposes, it will con 
fuel supplies and 1 
shortages a thing of the past 
lopment will put 
cost scrapping small 
plants in order to provide larger 
Modern hydro-electric machinery can now 
transform into electricity over 90 per cent 
of the energy in falling waters; and mod 
ern dams are enduring as the hills 
Hence there is no opportunity for radical 
improvement in present-day water-power 
construction, and investments once made 
in it are good for all time. 

But water power must be developed on 
a national, and not on a local, basis. From 
now on, every hydraulic generating sta- 
tion should be designed with reference to 
a great inter-state system of distribution. 
Engineering science has prepared the way 
for such a system. It has studied every 
source of power and every center of 
power distribution in America; and since 
it knows or can accurately estimate prac- 
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tically every factor involved, it has devised 
means for supplying all of the power 
needed for fifty years to come. 

The plans are complete, but a leader is 
needed to put them into execution; an- 
other such leader. as gave us electricity 
as we know it today. Thirty-five years 
ago, George Westinghouse saw what the 
demands of our generation would be, and 
while others were struggling to meet the 
requirements of the moment, he built for 
the future For this purpose he in 
augurated alternating-current system, 


which can 


the 
transmit 


large amounts of 


power over long distances; and though it 
at first bitterly opposed by practically 
every electric interest, it is now in all 
over the world. Without it, modern Tifc 


would be impossible 


was 


use 


But we now find need for some one 
who will build higher on the foundations 
laid by the great inventor Another great 
organizer must now work for the power 


He need not 


supply of future generations 
for the proh 


necessarily be an engineer, 
lems now to be solved are political, so 
cial, and economic The technical and 


scientific work is done. 
As is plainly evident from the map in 
Fig. 2, the key to the water-power sys 


tem of the entire castern United States 
lies in the State of New York. Hence it 
is to Albany we must look for the open 


ing of the way that will permit this great 
a national 


undertaking of coordinating on 

basis our present power systems and our 
now unusued water powers. This concep 
tion, as distinguished from necessarily 


piece-meal state 
ownership policy, 
will lead in the di- 
rection of a maxi- 
mum power sup- 
ply for the future 
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like views 
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Philadelphia Company 





Shareholders’ Patience 
Soon to be Rewarded 


Likelihood of Increased Dividend in Near Future 


By JAMES N. PAUL 


TAID old Philadelphia Co. common 
stock seems to be in line for better 
things. While financial publications 
have been filled with talk of the improved 
conditions, larger earnings, stock split-ups 
and larger dividends for public utility 
companies, Philadelphia Co., with a thirty- 
five year dividend record behind its com- 
mon stock, has been steadily plugging 
ahead improving its position. But with 
earnings running better than double the 
dividends paid on the common stock, this 
issue now appears to be in line for an 
increase in the rate. It is practically cer 
tain now that when the board meets to 
discuss dividends next June, an increase 
in the rate paid on the junior shares will 
be ordered. Present rate is $3 annually 
on the common, $50 par value, and rate 
will probably be advanced to $4 or 8% 
Stock recently has advanced to pat 
anticipating to extent an increased 
dividend but at the current price of around 
47 certainly does not seem to be selling 
out of line on its metrits and outlook. 
Philadelphia Co., it should be remem- 
bered, is one of our oldest public utility 
companies and, prior to the World con- 
flict, the common stock was extremely 
well thought of abroad with a good part 
of it held in England, France and Hol 
land by investors. Indeed, it was one of 
the first issues of American enterprises 
to be listed on the Paris Bourse. When 
the war in 1914 forced dumping of securi 
ties on this country, a good deal of the 
foreign distribution of its stocks was lost 
Philadelphia Co. proper is one of this 
country’s largest producers of natural gas 
and distributes its products throughout 
the city of Pittsburgh and surrounding 
territory. While it is true that supplies 
of natural gas cannot be replaced, the 
bugaboo of depletion of supply does not 
apply here as it has been pointed out that 
indicated fields will continue to produce 
for many years to come. The natural gas 
production is the most profitable source 


some 





lars annually. 


of revenue for the company. Oil produc- 
tion in connection with gas output adds 
somewhat to revenues but is not of great 
consequence, 

Next in importance to gas are the earn- 
ings derived from Duquesne Light Co., 
one of our largest power-producing com- 
panies. Philadelphia Co. owns the entire 
outstanding common stock of the latter 
and for years this investment has yielded 
upwards of one and a half million dol- 
The company’s investment 
in the traction subsidiary, Pittsburgh 
Railways Co., for years has been more of 
a liability than an asset but just now 
seems to be a distinct asset. Discharge 
of the receivers for the traction company 
seems imminent. 


Earnings Improving 


’ 


Last year was a good one for the par- 
ent company, but 1923 should be 
better. The and allied industries 
centering about Pittsburgh are large con- 
sumers of natural gas. When the indus- 
try was dull in 1921, earnings were poor. 
For the first time in years, the common 
dividend was not covered and slightly less 
than 5% was earned a share on the ju- 
nior issue whereas dividends required 6%. 
When the steel industry began to pick up 
in 1922, earnings improved rapidly and 
10.6% was earned on the common last 
year. With the steel trade booming, 
Philadelphia Co. natural gas earnings are 
large and current rate is estimated to be 
more than twice dividend requirements. 

Duquesne Light Co. earnings are also 
showing up well, though this does not 
directly affect earnings of Philadelphia 
Co., the return on the investment at pres- 
ent being limited 
to the 8% divi- 
dends being paid 
on the common 
stock. 

No account is 


even 
steel 
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Philadelphia Co. income 
large undistributed earn- 
ings of the power company’ which 
rightly belong to it by reason of the 
ownership of the entire issue of com- 
mon stock. Should the former require it, 
the power company could easily increase 
its dividend or pay over to Philadelphia 
Co. all its surplus earnings after proper 
charge-offs, interest and preferred 
dividends if As an instance of 
the large equity held in the power com- 
pany, the 1922 income account showed that 
Duquesne paid to the holding company 
in dividends on the common stock $1,640,- 
340. Final surplus after all dividends 
amounted to $2,800,000 which rightfully 
helongs to Philadelphia Co. 


taken in the 
account of the 


bond 
necessary. 


The Traction Company 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. should not be 
overlooked as a probable future source of 
earnings, as discharge of the receivers is 
likely within a short time. Operations of 
the railway company last year under the 
receivership resulted in a net profit of 
more than $300,000 after all fixed charges. 
Conditions are rapidly improving and the 
property is now in a high state of effi- 
ciency. It is only a question of time un- 
til the traction company should be able to 
get back in a position where it can show 
something substantial on the stock which 
in turn should increase earnings of the 
Philadelphia Co. 

The following table shows in detail just 
how the net earnings are made. up. Fig- 
ures are taken from the annual report for 














Colfax power plant of the Duquesne Light Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., of which Philadelphia Co. is the holding company— 
a company with a thirty-five year dividend record behind its common stock 
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\922. Gross earnings from natural gas 
production and oil production are lumped 
lut the oil is but a small percentage of 
te total. Small earnings shown as com- 
g from street railway companies should 
ot be confused with Pittsburgh Railways 
ut come from other sources. No account 
f earnings of the large traction com- 
pany is taken in the following statement: 


Net earnings, gas and oil properties. $5,816,462 





RUSSERT cccccccccccscescese 47,751 
lividends, other Nat. Gas Cos...... 130,000 
ividends, Electric Power Cos...... 1,640,340 
‘ividends, Street Railways ....... 66,743 
jividends, Miscellaneous Cos. ..... 73,218 
BEITEEE 6 SS6cceerscesceersccecese 127,185 

Bebistebsesonceessenes $7,901,699 





Recent reorganization of United Rail- 
ways Investment Co. has no bearing on 
Philadelphia Co. other than the fact that 
the former controls 496,600 shares of the 
common stock of the latter. There are 
850,860 shates of common outstanding, 
giving United Railways Investment undis- 
puted control of the company. 


Conclusion 


On its merits, with the probability 
of increased dividends, Philadelphia Co. 
common stock is not selling too high. 
If, as is now indicated, the rate is in- 
creased to $4 annually the stock should 
be entitled to sell above par ($50). 








Consolidated Gas Co. 





Will Politics Injure 
Consolidated Gas? 


Political Smoke-Screen Conceals Underlying 
Conditions — Earnings Improving and Yield 


On Common 


Stock Appears 


Attractive 


By STANLEY M. MORRIS 


O discussion of the position of Con- 

solidated Gas Co. of New York 

would be complete if the local and 
tate political situation were not given a 
predominant place. Today, more than 
thirteen months since the United States 
Supreme Court rendered the famous de- 
ision holding the Eighty-cent gas laws 
onfiscatory, the company is more than 
ever a political football threatened with 

ll sorts of adverse legislation. 

After its quick advance in the market 
o around 65 last January when the new 
ommon stock was placed on a $5 annual 
asis, the shares have been surprisingly 
teady at prices ranging within a few 
ints of that figure. She stock has re- 
used alike to advance on fact that for 
in issue of its merit it shows a high yield 
r to decline on the news that the Legis- 
ature is planning laws which might auto- 
natically reduce its rates for gas. 

As this is written, two laws which 
vould make drastic rate reductions have 
ilready been passed by the Upper House 
{ the Legislature. The Walker Dollar 
vas bill and Reiburn bill prescribe maxi- 
mum rates of $1 and ninety cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet, respectively, for gas while 
present rate in effect is $1.15. It is ad- 
mitted that both bills are political mea- 
sures designed to provide ammunition for 
ext year’s election campaign in New 
York city. It is indicated now that neither 
me of the bills will get past the Assem- 
ily which is controlled by a _ republican 
najority. But even assuming that they 
should, it is pointed out by competent 
wuthorities that they would no doubt come 
vithin the same category as the defunct 
Fighty-cent Gas laws.* 

So much for the political situation. To 
sum the whole situation up briefly, lower 
rates may come but they are not likely 
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HUGE EQUITY OF 
CONSOLIDATED GAS IN 
N. Y. EDISON 


N.Y. Edison Co. Pd. to Cons 
Net for Divs Gas in Divs. 


| 1912 $8,855,534 $3.009, 204 
| 1913 9,468,641 3,009,204 
1914 9,723,935 3,720,204 
1915 9,348,885 4,451,855 
| 1916 8,985,539 4,616,738 
1917 6,633,385 4,616,817 
| 1918 5,183,746 4,616,178 
1919 7,246,140 4,616,178 
1920 6,234,299 4,677,428 
1921 10,329,753 5,163,856 


N. B.—Consolidated Gas owns all the 
capital stock of the N. Y. Edison Co 


| 
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to be ordered by legislative bodies but 
rather by the Public Service ‘ 
when it is demonstrated that 


costs justify them 


‘ommission 
operating 
Comparison of current earnings with 
previous years is difficult in view of th 
fact that the 1922 annual statement was 
a consolidated one lumping operations of 
all affiliated companies, including those of 
New York Edison Co., its largest sub- 
sidiary and most prolific source of reve- 
nue. The statement indicated $7.31 a shar« 
earned on the new no par value shares 
(received in exchange for the old $100 
par stock), though it is probable that 
charge-offs for amortization consumed a 
large slice of earnings and that they were 
actually larger than indicated 

Rate reductions from $1.25 to $1.15 a 
thousand were put into effect the latter 
1922, but notwithstanding wer« 
extent by lowering of 
In plainer words, an 


part of 
offset to a large 
heat-unit standard 


inferior quality of gas is being rnished 
(cheaper production cost) while the rat 
has been reduced corresponding's lhere 
have been no official estimates earn- 


ings and the company does not publish 
quarterly figures, but it is safe to estimate 
that earnings now are running about twice 
dividend requirements on the common or 
$10 a share. 

(he torm of mcome account set up in 
the 1922 annual report means little, giv- 
» no basis of comparison with former 

rs and does not show various charge- 
ffs It is shown below as furnishing 
power this year The 
consolidated, including 


is tor earning 
shown are 
ill subsidiaries 
Consolidated Income Account. 
Year Ended Dec. 31, 1922 
Including Affiliated Gas & Elec. 


Companies 

Gross earnings $113,086,372 

ter taxcs 31,827,639 

Surp. after fixed charges 21,872,798 

Ka s; a sh. on common $7.31 

l’rese dividend rate $5.00 
In fieuring earnings in the accompany 
condensed income account, calculation 
id n the basis of 2,992,500 shares 
the 3,000,000 authorized no par com- 
n shares outstanding January 1, 1923 
ccount is taken of the $15,000,000 pre- 
erred stock which was not issued until 

] 1 ye 

Consolidated Gas Co. has an mvaluable 
set in its holdings of the entire capital 
ck (unwards of eighty-six million dol- 


lars par value) of the New York Edison 


income account 


( The new form ot 
' mp ‘le to ascertain what the 
earning but it saie to estimate 
that tl company can be relied upon to 
produc between ten and twelve million 
dollars after all charges to be turned over 
Consolidated Gas Co This would be 
ufficient to pay better than two-thirds of 
the dividend at the present $5 annual rate 
t 3,000,000 shares of common stock 
the parent company. In 1921 actual net 
Edison after all charges but be- 
dividends, was more than ten millions 
dollars The 1922 figures must have 

hown improvement 
Dividends 

\ction the board of directors last Jan- 


lary in placing the common on a straight 
$5 annual basis was a distinct surprise to 
the financial community. It had been ex- 
pected that this rate would not be forth 
coming until late this year. The well 
known conservative character of the board 
members, which includes the Rockefellers, 
should leave no doubt as to the stability 
of the dividend. The trend of earnings 

distinctly upward particularly with the 
i:dison Co., though the gas sales may be 
subjected to some rate reduction on lower 
production political agitation 
Looking ahead into the ‘future, an in 
crease in the rate is possible though not 
likely to come this year and depending on 
ourse of earnings 

Consolidated Gas common stock, 
selling around 65 and paying $5 an- 
nually, is very attractive. With con- 
tinuation of a fair stock market and 
removal of the menace of adverse leg- 
islative action when this session ends, 
the stock will probably move into 
higher ground. 


cosis or 
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Barnsdall Corporation 








A Unique Company Among the 


1922 Earnings Results Disappointment But Some Improve- 
for This Year — Position of the Shares 


ment Looked 


ONSIDERABLE space recently has 
C been devoted in the newspapers to 
discussion of the plans of the Inter- 
national Barnsdall Corporation for devel- 
opment in the Baku fields otf 
Russia through an arrangement with the 
Soviet government and in partnership with 
the Lucey Manufacturing Corporation. 
Thus, regardless of the chances for suc- 
admittedly good un- 
less the Russian authorities fail to keep 
their part of the bargain—the name of 
Barnsdall is again brought to attention as 
an enterprise of outstanding proportions. 
Those who have followed the swift course 
of events in the oil industry can easily 
Barns- 


famous 


cess in this venture 


visualize an enterprise bearing the 
dall name as participating in a venture to 
which flavor of the spectacular is 
attached. It is easy for such a man to 
remember the courageous methods of the 
founder of the company, Theodore N. 
Barnsdall. 

The present Barnsdall Corporation has 
its roots in the historic soil of the Penn- 
sylvania oil country where Theodore N. 
Barnsdall began operating at Titusville 
and was one of the owners of the first 
well drilled after the Drake well opened 
the petroleum resources of America. 

It may be said that the founder of the 
company possessed a genuine passion for 


some 
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By J. G. SWARTZ 


the development of natural resources. 
This is indicated by the variety o 
properties owned and. operated 


Barnsdall Corporation. 


mineral 
by the 


Unusual Diversity of Interests 


The Barnsdall interests long ago passed 
through the period of speculative risk and 
under the directions of the officials who 
took up the work of the founder, the com- 
pany has rounded into a producing and 
refining company, content to cultivate the 
bird in the hand rather than wander afield 
after the ones that can be detected singing 
in the bush. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that those now in the hand formerly 
were in the bush and were caught by 
“Thed” Barnsdall. 

The territory in which the company is 
interested is It carries a great deal 
of “protecting” acreage. Much of this 
will doubtless become valuable for a great 
percentage has been carefully selected in 
areas thought likely to produce oil. Thus 
we find the company with large leaseholds 
in California, Montana, Oklahoma and 
many other states. It has producing 
properties in twelve states scattered from 
Pennsylvania to California with Oklahoma 
leading in the amount of production and 
from their entire properties of some 2,300 
wells, they are producing about 7,000 bar- 
rels of oil per day. The major portion of 
this production as well as the most valu- 
able acreage for further drilling is lo- 
cated in the Burbank field in Oklahoma. 
This is the portion of the original lease 
of the entire Nation, which was 
given to Mr. Barnsdall, but which he was 
forced by Congressional action to return. 

Barnsdall is also a large producer of 
gas, serving about 20,000 consumers 
through the Potter Gas Company in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The refining operations are maintained 
at Barnsdall, Oklahoma, where it acquired 
the holdings of the Bigheart Refining 
Company. The plant has been enlarged 
and is now a complete refinery, handling 
about 3,000 barrels of crude daily. 

In addition to the oil activities of Barns- 
dall, they are interested in various zinc, 
coal and timber properties. These proper 
ties were acquired by Mr. Barnsdall. At 
the present time some of them are being 
the larger portion is being 


vast. 


Osage 


worked but 














A shooting well on one of Barnsdall’s 
Oklahoma properties 


held for future development. The 
value of these properties can only be def- 
initely determined by future developments. 

The recent annual financial statement 
issued by Barnsdall for the year 1922 
showed a profit of $260,125.00 after all 
charges including interest, depreciation and 
depletion. This is at the rate of a little 
cents a share on the 668,500 out 
standing shares (par value $25). Of these 
shares, 520,000 are in class “A” stock and 
148,500 in class “B” stock. The year 1921 
showed earnings of only $55,150.00 so 
there has been some improvement in earn 


exact 


over 37 


ings, small as they may be. 

In addition to the outstanding common 
stock of Barnsdall, there has been issued 
$8,122,500.00 of 8% convertible Bonds due 
January 1931. These bonds are convert 
ible into capital stock—Class “B”—of the 
corporation at $40.00 per share prior to 
redemption date. There is 
$2,012,500 of sub 


maturity or 
also a funded debt of 


sidiaries. 

1922 Earnings a Disappointment 

Earnings of 1922 were quite a disap 
pointment to many holders of common 
stock, especially when compared with earn 
$2,500,000 of 1920. The oil 

Barnsdall should warrant 
reported and the 
was probably 


mws of overt 
production 
than 


earnings 


larger earnings 


diminishment of 
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losses incurred in 
Profits of refineries operating in 
the Mid-Continent territory for the past 
ear have been conspicuous by their ab- 
nce. With the weak prices for refined 
roducts that prevailed over the past year, 


ie to refinery opera- 


hons. 


was -practically impossible for any small 
finery, especially those located in that 
rritory, to make a profit 

Assets of 


icing properties, are very good and the 


Barndsall, especially in pro- 


mpany is being well managed by 
Apparently they are 


g some investments 


prac 
cal oil men. carry- 
which for the 


not been 


past 


ear or two have profitable, or 
loss 
investments should, in work 
ut profitably for the stockholders, but as 
) just how long it will take to put these 
n the right 


roblematical. 


ave actually been conducted at a 


i hese time, 


side of the balance is 
The recent advances in crude oil prices 


hould be reflected in larger earnings for 


sarnsdall, but so far this year the prices 
not 
orrespondingly refiners 
orced to loss 
ome of the crude oil profit may be eaten 
losses If the 
k oke d 


the industry, materialize, ho 


f refined products have advanced 


and have been 


operate at a Therefore 
p by the refinery higher 
ices for refined products for by 


wever, a fair 


profit’ from these investments should 
accrue. 

There have been numerous rumors from 
the consolidation otf 
and that 


denied, 


time as to 

with this company 
but have all been 
although the Barnsdall 
announced that they would favor 
solidation that would be beneficial to their 
It would 
eventually was done 
Barnsdall are 
would li 


time to 
Barnsdall 
company these 
officials of have 
any col 
company not be surprising if 
this 
such 
glad 
date, 


companies with 


something along 
the 
many 


them in their 


line as assets ol 
that 


to have 


CoMmpaliies very 
possession Te 
most of the 


name Barnsdall have been asso- 


however, 
which the 
ciated in these rumors, have 


been we aker 


companies and would be unabk 


anything of a substantial nature into the 
combination. 

The present price of the stock would 
seem to have discounted the relatively 
unfavorable interests now prevailing 
and if the balance of 1923 can produce 
better results then in 1922, the “A” 
stock at 25 and the “B” stock at 16 
are by no means unattractive. Disre- 
garding these speculative possibilities, 
however, both classes of stock are un- 
derrated from the viewpoint of their 
assets and should prove a profitable 
speculative investment within a period 
of several years. 








Texas Company 





A Genuine Oil Investment 


Growth of 
Stability of Earnings—Value of the Stock 


By FREDERICK LEWIS 


EXAS COMPANY is a shining ex- 
ample of the remarkable growth of 


Remarkable 


the oil industry in 
the past ten years. Starting in a very 
moderate way in 1902 with a capital of 
3 millions, it has earned up to the present 
192 millions and of 
millions 


this country in 


this amount 168 
was earned in the last ten years 


The recor d 


ime 
of this company is a perfect 


sample of how*an oil company should 


xpand its business. In spite of its tre 
mendous growth, Texas Co. made no leaps 
n the dark and earnings have always kept 
with the 


tion. As a 


pace mcrease 


result of 


in the capitaliza 
this policy of ex- 
panding only as earnings warranted, Texas 
Company been 
the necessity of 


has remarkably 


calling on 


irec ol 


banking aid 


Company and 


Today, its outstanding 
$164,450,000 of $25 par value 

amount, $132,850,000 was subscribed to 
shareholders, and a remarkable tribu 
the « the stockholders in 
nt is the fact that no 
stock otfered has 


capital 


nfidence of 
managem under 
writing o 


nee 1910 


new occurred 


Stock Not Inflated 
\t present 


' 
is selling m_ the 


price around 50 the stock 
market for 320 millions 
and a natural inference is that the tre 


mendous increase in the market value ol 
the company’s stock in the 
inflated value at 

ot the 


however, is 1 


past st veral 


means an these 
Thi 


vanization, 


years 


prices case 


Since Texas Company has 
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Element 
1) Character 
(2) Past Record 
(3) Future Possibilities 
(4) Management 
(5) Financial Strength 
(6) Earning Power 
(7) Market Price 





.Essential industry 
-Remarkable growth 

- Record earnings anticipated 
.Very capable. . 

Recently retired al] bonds 
justifies large capitalization 
Moderate advance 


Maximum Number of Points, 35 


RATING OF TEXAS COMPANY 


Qualifications 


Rating 
Excellent 
. Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent. 
Excellent 
Good 
Good 


Total 
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business 286 millions in cash 
5 millions represented by par value 
1f stock for purchase of property, a to 
tal of 291 millions. It can be 
fore, that Texas Co. stock at the present 
selling virtually for 
investment plus numerous 
capital investment which in past years has 
been charged to operating expenses. 
It is well known that in a large success 
ul oil company such as this cash invest 


sted in its 


seen, there 


actual cash 


additions to 


tim 


ments made in past years on the average 
will have greatly increased in value. This 
has been particularly true in the case ol 
some of Texas Company's oil-land hold 
The purchaser of the stock at pres 
not paying 


‘ngs 
ent prices of 50, therefore, ts 
anything for the valuable good-will, trade 
' the company but is 
has a sound asset 


marks or patents ol 
buying a stock that 
value behind it considerably in 
the market price. 


excess ol 


A Self-Contained Unit 


Texas Company is one of the largest 
independent producers, refiners and dis 
tributors of oil and its products in the 
It owns directly or by lease m 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Wyoming and Mexico oil lands which im 
1922 produced 20,862,731 barrels of oil 
Oklahoma, Lout 
plants tor 


country. 


It has im operation m 


siana and Texas, 18 gasoline 


the production of gasoline from natural 
a daily 55,000 gal 
refineries are located through 
United States and have a daily 
capacity 100,000 
barrels. Its pipe-line system operates as 
the Texas Pipe Line Company and ag- 
vregates over 2,000 miles in Texas and 
538 miles in Oklahoma. It operates a fleet 
of ships of 160,000 ton net weight, 5,000 
tank and has f 


gas with capacity of 
lons Its 
the 


combined 


out 
in excess of 


cars storage capacity tor 
approximately 49,000,000 barrels of oil. It 
has extensive export facilities, making 
full cargo shipments to all foreign coun 
tries. It can be seen, therefore, that the 
company is a complete unit in the oil in 
excellent 


and m an position to 


for business 


dustry 
compete 
ibroad. It is in 


and 
position 


in this country 


strong a 


P »? 
urn to taoc 12260) 


just as 


( Please 
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After the Pittman Act—What? 


Outlook for Silver Producers With World Market 


Level 30% 


OW .uat the Pittman Act is soon 

to cease operating, it is time for 

holders of silver stocks to revise 
position and review the position of the 
silver industry with an eye to the outlook 
over the next few months. The Pittman 
Act, it will be remembered, was passed 
in 1918 to enable the Government to buy 
207 million ounces of silver at the fixed 
price of $1 an ounce, so that the Treasury 
could replenish its supplies of silver, which 
it had previously sold to the British Gov- 
ernment to help stabilize Indian exchange 
as a war measure. 

At the present time the Treasury has 
bought all but 20 millions of this silver, 
which at current rates of production 
means about three months’ requirements. 
In recent months the Treasury has been 
buying silver for future delivery, instead 
of waiting until the metal was ready for 
shipment, so that while not all the metal 
has been delivered, the Director of the 
Mint has estimated that no purchase will 
be made after July 1. 

As the provisions of the Act apply only 
to silver smelted from American ores in 
American smelters, there have been two 
markets for silver, one set by the 
Treasury at slightly under $1, to cover 
shipping and assaying costs, and the other 
the normal world market, which has ruled 
recently around 69 cents. 

It is clear that when the Government 
support is withdrawn from American- 
produced silver it will have to be dumped 
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By MARTIN GOLDEN 


on the market at whatever price can be 
obtained. This will probably be somewhat 
below the prevailing price, as there will 
be an additional supply without any corre- 
sponding increase in demand. 

As about 50 per cent of American silver 
is produced as a by-product in the smelt- 
ing of copper, zinc, lead and gold, the pro- 
duction of silver does not depend so much 
on the market for silver as on the market 
for the base metals. These are booming 
at the present time, demand being heavy 
with a tendency for prices to go up and 
so encourage production even among the 
higher-cost producers. ‘This means that 
a large volume of silver is being produced 
now irrespective of the market price. 

The mining companies which produce 
silver, and practically nothing else, how- 
ever, are in a different position. They are 
compelled to follow the market price 
closely, and the first result of the expira- 
tion of the Pittman Act will be to drive 
the higher-cost producers out of the mar- 
ket, for the time being, at least. Any 
further decline due to the pressure of 
American silver on the open market, 
which is now supplied only from non- 
\merican would compel - still 
more American producers to shut down. 

America normally produces from 30 to 
40% of the world’s total output, so that 
the addition of this quantity to the open 
market will make a serious difference. 


Who Buys Silver? 


There is left therefore the possibility of 
some increase in the demand for silver 
which will enable prices to be raised to 
a point that will mean profits for all the 
companies now operating on the $1 fixed 
basis. Geographically the great con- 
sumers of silver have been America and 
Europe, for use in jewelry, photography, 
and coinage, and the Far East, principally 
India and China, for use in coinage and 
in the accumulation of hoards for semi- 
investment, semi-luxury purposes. The 
percentage of silver used for coinage has 
been showing a steady rise since the out- 
break of the war, because of the increas- 
ing shortage of gold to cover the increased 
money circulation necessitated by the 
higher world price level. 

As America is practically out of the 
coinage market at the present time, owing 
to the huge holdings which the Treasury 
has been accumulating under the terms of 
the Pittman Act, the possibilities are 
therefore restricted to Europe and the 


sources, 


Below Price Fixed by Government 


Far East. The latter’s purchases of silver 
depend on the state of its trade, which at 
the present time is just reviving from the 
comatose condition into which the last 
world business depression put it. From 
this point of view, its demand for silver 
may be expected to increase, but it must 
be remembered that Eastern business 
methods are becoming more modernized, 
which means a greater use of paper 
money, checks and investment securities, 
all of which displace silver in one function 
or another. In the long run, therefore, 
the demand for silver from this source 
may be expected to decline. 

Whatever business there is to be had 
from this. source, however, will be more 
firmly in the grasp of American interests 
than heretofore. Nominally the world’s 
silver price is fixed every day at 1.45 P. M. 
by a meeting of four silver brokers of 
London, firms of long and _ honorable 
standing. So well managed was the mar- 
ket under their auspices in previous years 
that the great bulk of American pro- 
duction was sold to London, for re- 
transfer to the Far East, with which 
England, and not America, did the bulk 
of the import trade, and therefore needed 
silver to settle its trade balances. Since 
the war, however, direct sales of silver to 
the Far East by American smelters have 
become more frequent, presumably from 
non-American ores, and as the silver pro- 
duced from American ores comes on the 
market, it will probably be shipped to Asia 
direct. 

The great hope for American silver pro- 
ducers, however, lies in the possibility of 
a restoration of European finances to the 
point where they reach a measure of 
stability, when they will require a larger 
metallic cover, especially if the older cur- 
rencies of such countries as Germany, 
Austria, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc., are 
exchanged for new currencies or revalued. 
There will be but little gold available for 
such operations, as three-fourths of the 
supply available is held by the United 
States, 


Europe as a Potential Buyer 


Under the circumstances, with a popular 
demand for “hard money,” it is almost 
inevitable that the advocates of bimetal- 
ism, including the use of silver as a 
metallic basis for national currencies, will 
receive a more serious hearing than here- 
tofore. Assuming a return of Europe to 
more stable financial conditions, in fact, 
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it is hard to see what else they could do 
ut buy silver in large quantities as the 
basis of their restored monetary issues. 
This would lead to a great increase in the 
ise of silver, and quite possibly higher 
ices. 

These are however rather far-off con- 
iderations. Until such time as European 
ountries enter the silver market for coin- 
ige silver, producers have only the 
noderate revival in Far Eastern trade 
onditions to count on, and so far as can 
seen at present, this will mean a slump 
n the price below present levels. 

Paradoxically enough, this will mean 
ut little to the largest silver producers in 
he United States. Such companies as 
\naconda, the American Smelting & Re- 
ning Co., the United States Smelting & 
tefining Co., and the other great copper 
roducers turn out larger amounts of 
ilver per company than the “straight” 
ilver producers, but as their main busi- 
ess is the production of copper, lead and 
ther base metals, they will be relatively 
inaffected by the new conditions created 
yy the expiration of the Pittman Act. 

Many of the large silver producers, 
whether as by-product or as major prod 
ict, such as Cerro de 
Silver, Nipissing, etc., have not benefited 
it all from the operation of th 
Act, as the ores which they 
een of foreign origin, and hence not en- 
titled to be sold to the Treasury at the $1 
price. They will therefore be unaffected 
v the change 


Pasco, Ontario 
Pittman 


smelt have 


The companies operating in America on 
American ores, most if not all of whose 
production silver, prac- 
tically all small companies, the main mar- 
ket for their stocks the New 
They have benefited market 


consists of are 
being on 
York Curb 
vise from the boom in mining stocks, and 
so far appear to have done little to dis 
count the less favorable conditions which 
they now face. 


THE TONOPAH 
STOCKS 


These companies 
operate around the 
Tonopah and Di 
vide districts, in Nye and Esmeralda coun 
Nevada. They are capitalized at 
irom one to two millions, in stocks of $1 
par, and are traded in on the New York 
Curb. As the Tonopah properties have 
heen approaching exhaustion, they have 
invested in other fields, in most cases un- 
successfully. 

Tonopah Belmont Developing Co. has 
paid dividends every year since 1906, ex 
cept for 1908-09, although it missed several 
quarters in 1920 and 1921. Its present 
dividend rate is 5 cents quarterly, which 
has been paid since 1922. Since its in- 
corporation it has averaged abou: 45 
cents a share annually. Shipments for 
1922 millions, 


ties, 


22 are estimated at around 2.7 
compared with about 1.7 millions in 1921 
and 1.1 in 1920. As of May 31, 1922, 
vorking capital amounted to $711,000, 
more than half of it in cash and Govern- 
ment securities, or 50 cents a share. Its 
outside properties, including the Belmont 
Surf Inlet Mines, Ltd., of British Colum- 
bia, gold mines in California and coal 
mines in Nevada, do not seem to have been 
profitable investments. 
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Tonopah Divide Mining Co. appears to 
be a well-managed mining property, but 
has never paid dividends. It is reported 
to have raised its mining capacity from 
50 to 150 tons of ore daily. Production 
toward the end of last year was at the 
rate of $660,000 annually, on the smaller 
tonnage basis. Cash at the end of the year 
amounted to $376,000, or 37 cents a share. 
It would not be surprising to see the stock 
put on a dividend basis in a short time. 

Tonopah Extension Mining Co. is one 
of the oldest companies in the district 
Since 1905 it has paid out $3.00 in divi- 
dends, including those recently declared of 
5 cents quarterly and 5 cents extra, or 
nearly 17 cents annually. Indicated earn- 
ings for 1922 were over $500,000, or more 
It has the largest 

company in the 

the well- 


than 35 cents a share. 
block of any 
district, particularly in 
developed western area 
Tonopah Mining Co. had an _ uninter- 
rupted dividend record from 1905 till 1920, 
when it paid only one dividend of 5 cents 
It paid 10 cents per share in 1921, how- 
and 30 cents in 1922, and at the 
time is paying 7% cents semi 
annually with a 15-cent extra. At the end 
of 1921 it was known to have 1.7 millions 
in Government bonds and high-grade rail 
road, public utility and industrial 
backlog Last 
it produced 75,000 tons of ore, but opera 


claims of 


less 


cvcr, 


present 


bonds, 
constituting a good yea 
tions are expected to come to an end soon 

It has subsidiaries 
Colorado other 

about 
definite 


from mine exhaustion 
and 
known 


operating in Canada, 
points, but 


thei 


enough is 


operations to 


not 
justify a 
opmion 

In general, while the Tonopah stocks 
appear cheap in comparison with their 
dividend payments, they are ex- 
tremely subject to speculation, and the 
outlook in view of the early expiration 
of the Pittman Act would not seem 
especially bright at the present time. 


U. S. SMELTING, 
REFINING & 
MINING CO. 


This company pro 
about 18 
ounces of 

year, its 


duces 
million 
silver a 


other production consisting mostly of cop 


lead, with gold and 
coal . 

It has been a good earner in the past, 
the for the last 11 years being 
about $13.50 a share, and the prospects are 
for a steady recovery in its production and 
earning power even if it is compelled to 
sell silver at the world market price. As 
a large part of its silver production (in 
1921 some 86%) comes from Mexico, and 
hence was not subject to sale under the 
Pittman Act, its losses from the expira- 
tion of the latter will be limited to about 
$200,000 


per, zinc and some 


average 


The financial position is rather strong, 
ratio of current assets to liabilities at the 
end of 1922 being nearly 4 to 1. 
U.S ; 


Cash and 
bonds were carried at 2.4 millions, 
other stocks and bonds at 1.8 millions, and 
receivables at 3.1 millions. 

Last year the company reported only 85 
cents a share earned on the common, but 
this was after an extraordinary writeoff 
of capital investments of 1.6 millions, in 
addition to the usual depreciation, deple- 





Who buys silver? Two hundred and 
fifty bars of pure silver being shipped 
to India 


and amortization charges of 1.4 mil- 
lions. Had it been for the extraor 
dinary amortization, U. S. Smelting could 
‘shown $5 a share earned on the com- 


thon 
not 


have 
mon. 
The continuing strength in non- 
ferrous metals, and the fact that the 
company stands to lose but little from 
the change in the domestic silver situa- 
tion, make the stock appear attractive 
at 39 although it pays no dividend. 
FEDERAL This 
MINING & 
SMELTING CO. 


company is 
close to the period 
when all the mines 
now held will be ex 
hausted. It is officially estimated that the 
Morning mine, at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 
has only five years to go at best, while the 
others will be 
The recent discovery of an extensive ore 
hody at 3,800 feet below the surface may 
lengthen the life of the Morning mine 
The directorate has recommended the 
policy of paying the 7% rate on the pre- 
ferred if justified by earnings, but without 
cutting into surplus to maintain it. The 
back dividends of 191%4% are not to be 
paid until new and profitable sources of 
income have been found. 

This may explain the failure of the 
stock (listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change) to respond recently to the rise in 
the dividend rate from 5% to the full 7% 
rate. The common has but little invest- 
ment or speculative interest, on account 

. the accumulations on the preferred. 

Last year the company earned $1.76 per 
share of preferred, compared with a deficit 
of $360,000 before preferred dividends ‘in 
1921. Even during the prosperous years, 
however, the company had shown no great 
ability, and in addition was 
hampered by considerable litigation with 
the Star Mining Co. and with Tonopah 
which has been decided ad- 
(Please turn to page 1223) 


gone in about eight years 


carning 


interests 
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Is Branch Banking Desirable? 


Court Proceedings 


Bringing Problem 


to a 


Head — Experience In Other Countries — Some 
Special Questions Peculiar to the United States 


H® fact that the 
branch banking 
question has 
now been argued be- 
fore and is up for 
decision in the U. S. 
Supreme Court, awaiting action by that 
tribunal, lends an immediate interest to 
the subject which in some quarters at 
least it has seemed to lack notwithstand- 
ing the vigorous clash that developed at 
the opening of the American Bankers 
Association in this city last October. As 
now before the Supreme Court, the issue 
involved is the right of national banks to 
establish branches in the same city with 
themselves, notwithstanding the lack of 
permission or a state law to the contrary 
The contention of course is that these 
“branches” are not branches in the true 
sense of that term, but are merely exten- 
sions of the parent “office” of the bank 
which for reasons of convenience receive 
deposits at more than one point in the 
city in which it is situated. The point is 
largely artificial but the underlying issue 
is not. It was this practice on the part 
of some national banks which was sanc- 
tioned by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency nearly a year ago, and which im- 
mediately caused such wide-spread alarm 
among country banks. The Supreme Court 
is not likely to hand down a conclusive 
branch decision for a good while, but 
when it does, the decision, whatever it 
may be, will be very likely to provoke 
legislation both state and national, the side 
which feels itself aggrieved going to Con- 
gress or to local legislatures, or both, for 
relief. Thus it would appear likely that 
the branch bank issue, so long dormant in 
American politics, will almost irresistibly 
come to the front in the near future. 


World Development of Branches 


It is not generally realized that the 
United States is practically the only coun- 
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bank- 
Near- 
European countries today possess 
branches while 


try in the world in which branch 
ing is not permitted in some form. 
ly all 
elaborate 
the widespread character of the Canadian 
branch banking well known. 
Canada in fact, with its seventeen banks 
possessing thousands of branches, has 
more banking offices, per thousand of pop- 
ulation, open to the public, than does the 
United States with its 30,000 or more in- 
dependent banks. 

This is a situation which is paralleled 
in a somewhat different way by the for- 
eign branch banking systems of Great 
Britain and other countries which have 
provided the less developed states of South 
America and the Far East with networks 
of branches, established by outside insti- 
tutions whose headquarters may be in 
London or in some British colony. Our 
own policy has been presumably opposed 
to branches, or at least has been so de- 
scribed, due to the fact that branch bhank- 
ing was not recognized under the national 
system of legislation, or under that of 
some of the states, as an authorized plan 
of procedure. All those facts give to this 
country an apparently peculiar position in 
the general banking organization of the 
world, because it has insisted upon so high 
a degree of individualization of bank in- 
corporation. 


Systems ol 


system 1s 


And yet it is a fact that branch bank- 
ing in the United States is already very 
much more widely spread than is gen- 
erally known. A survey of state laws on 
the subject, recently made by some banks 
which investigated the matter carefully, 
shows a total of about 1600 branch banks 
in the United States already. State laws 
in a considerable number of states either 
permit branches to be established, or at 
least do not prohibit them, and in several 
such states, notably California, Michigan 
and others, considerable systems of 
branches have already been built up. 


nia situation is particular] 
three 
One 
the 
have 


The Califor 
there being 
that state. 
representing 
which 
have two o1 
convenience of 


interesting, types < 


brancheg in group 
purely low al, 


banks 


otlices ¢ 
some city found 
profitable to local « 
tablishments their de 
Examples of this kind are « 

seen in New York City ar 
as well as on the Pacific Coas 
A second group of California institutior 
has created the immediat 
territory or region in which the head offic 
by buying up small banks an 
urds of directors in charg 


more 
for 
positor s 

course als 
clsewhe re, 


branches in 


is located 
placing local bo 
of them, usually however retaining the ol 
capacity. Still 
strings < 
with a head 
fice acting as a clement 
secing the whole local units. 
Approximations to these different type 
of branch banking systems may be seen i 
other states, although the development ha 
pronounced in California thar 
remembere: 


1dvisory 
has established 
all over the 


uniting 


boards in an 
third typ 
Lranches state, 
over 


group ol 


been more 
elsewhere It is 
that, in early American banking history 
there was never any opposition t 
branches, they heing established both b 
the First and Second Banks of the Unite: 
States, and also by various state institu 
tions of contemporary existence. It wa 
not until the national banking system came 
to be established that reaction against 
branches definitely developed. Should th 
Supreme Court hold that the branch sys 
tem is allowable under our law, it woul 
be entirely reasonable to expect a retur: 
of the early branch development. 


also to he 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


The advantages and _ disadvantages 
claimed for the branch system are ver) 
various, and have been under extremely 
close scrutiny during the past few months 
by bankers whose operations are in any 
way involved in branch banking. Among 
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the claims 
the branch system, are that it re- 

















that are urged against 


service to 
less 


effective 
and in a 


ilts in a less 
e local community 
itisfactory and rapid development of lo 
il resources and industry. 

In its favor, is urged as a leading con- 
greater case Ol manage- 


expenses and consequently 


deration, the 
ent, the lower 
he possibility of reducing rates of imterest 
id giving to distant communities adequate 
id at the credit 
icilities. On the 


time economic 
other hand, there Is 


opinion regarding the effect 


same 


ifference o 


branch banking upon the general 
nancial structure. According to some, it 
sults in the creation of a money trust 


1 which the head offices of banks, located 
1 the greater cities, are able to control the 
ntire banking country ; 
vhile, on the other hand, they 
the amount of loanable funds which is to 
go to the different sections, and at their 
pleasure retain large proport them 
or “speculation.” 


system of the 
determine 


ons ol 


In Canada, the contention has been 
yffered that, because of higher rates of in- 


} 1 


terest prevailing in the country, city bank 


ave preferred to feed the funds through 
their branches, drawing them away from 
the cities and thus cramping city im 
lustries. There is so much conflict and 


lifference of opinion in these points ol 
view, that it would be diflicult to reconcile 


them, and almost equally hard to find any 


consistent thread running through them. 
[hey are essentially statements which 
must be “checked up” by reference to 


+ 


facts, and when so checked up, afford at 
least a basis for forming an opinion as 
tc the working of branch banking in other 
regions. 


Results of Experience 


Such a of Canada and Great 
Britain, recently 
which consultations were had with leading 
economists and banking authorities, does 
not show any such evil effects of branch 
banking upon the population as are cur 
rently charged. There is probably no 
country where the concentration of funds 
s greater than in the United States under 
the independent banking system which we 
have developed here. It does not seem 
that the growth of our Western 

in population and industry has proceeded 
more rapidly under the independent sys- 
tem, than has that of Canada in her 
\Vestern provinces. Inquiry 
users of banking service reveals but little 
tendency to dissatisfaction among the 
customers of branch banks, although it is 
sometimes complained that they do not 
understand the requirements of the local 
ity in which they are stationed altogether 
well. 

It appears certain that branch banking 
has resulted in a steadier and cheaper flow 
of funds to the smaller places than has 
heen true under the independent banking 


survey 


carefully made and in 


States 


among the 


system. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to believe that branch banking 
almost invariably results in a very high 


number of 
fallen in 


degree of concentration. The 
independent banks has steadily 
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ana in 


Australia, 
fact practically everywhere that branches 


banks 


have been permitted. Independent 
have found it impossible to hold thei 
own, on account of the higher costs of 


Great Britain, Canada, 


administration, and the higher scale of 


verhead charges to which they were sub 
jected. The 
to undercut ther, 


profitable to scll out 


branch banks have been able 
or they have 


and 


found it 
to become 
branches themselves. 

It may be taken as practically 
that branch banking in the United States 
would undoubtedly result in lessening the 


certain 


number of institutions, perhaps very 
greatly. This tendency does not seem to 
absolutely a necessary one, as is seen 


rom the fact that small independent banks 
ire still able to hold their own in the 


cities, notwithstanding the existence of 
powerlully competing systems of branches 

unst which they must protect them- 
sely The country banks are | able 
to do this, becavse of their lack vf good 


various kinds 


connections ¢ 


Working of System in United States 


The working of the branch system in 


the United States would probably be some 
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tablished an excellent foothold, and 


have a large clientele which they 
are serving successfully. This 
would be particularly true of the 


anks in the cities. Small country 


janks might and probably would suffer 
more seriously than others on account 
of the question of comparative expense 
of operation and of obtaining funds 
Yet even they probably would not lb 
driven out of business for a good while 
Experience has also shown that the 
development of the branch system pro 
ceeds at a very different rate and under 
very different conditions according to the 
varying circumstances ol competitioi 


Nevertheless it is certain that the smalle: 


banks of this country will not submit to 
the establishment of a branch system 11 
they can successfully rvsist it. They will 
present the argument that the branch sys 
tem would tend to give to “money trust” 
influences a strangle-hold on the com- 


munity which ought not to be permitted 
\s to the attitude of the 


Congress can be no 


lower house ot 
doubt. That 
viewed branch proposals 
they would make 
only through the strong 
advocacy of an Administration exerted in 
The case would be different 

under a decision of the Supreme Court 
it should be held that National banks 
might establish branches at pleasur« In 


there 


body has hevel 


favor; and 


progress ti at all 


the Senat 


what different from its effect in Eur«pe that case, it might be harder to get Con- 
Many medium-sized and small banks gress to prohibit them than to prevent 
this country would undoubtedly be able to legislation providing for their creation in 
hold = their vn because thx have ¢s th tur 

ojo 


Special Investigation of Banking Begun 


Discount Rate Discussion Still Active— 


Branch Banking 


Washington, 
BEGINNING of the 


investigating ¢ 


April 16 
work of thi 


special yMMittec 


charged with inquiry into the atti 
tude of non-member banks all over the 
country toward the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has been made. “Questionnaires” 
have been sent out to all eligible banks 
throughout the country which are not 
members of the Reserve System In 


these, inquiry is made as to why the bank 
addressed has never jomed the system, 
what sugyestions it can make for ren 
l conditions in the 


and 


ot improving 


system more at- 


dering 
tractive, questions as to possibilities 


relationships are put 


Phe questions are all of the obvious 
variety which has become familiar in the 
course of the discussion of the past year 
or two, and are believed hardly likely to 
develop any actual information concern- 
ing the state of things in the system gen- 
erally. What will be done after the an 
swers have been received and tabulated 


has not yet been definitely stated, but it 
is understood that the original plan still 
holds hearings to be held all 
over the country at which ‘critics will be 
given a chance to express their opinion 
The result it is supposed will take effect 


good for 


Controversy Acute 


in the form of legislation to be 


mended to Congress at the opening of the 


recom- 


new session. 
Discount Rate Discussion 
The discussion of discount rates has 


continued about as active as ever, although 
without any increase in the apparent pros 


pect of an early advance of charges 
What has been made known heretofore 
has called forth a good many expressions 
of opinion irom various parts of the 


country, them adverse to dis 
count rate increases. The situation has 
thus assumed a very distinct political tone, 
accentuating the differences of opinion 
already existing within the Federal Re- 
serve System as to the expediency of rate 
remains true that any sub 
stantial advance in the amount of redis 
counts asked of Federal Reserve institu 
tions would undoubtedly result in putting 
the proposed rate increases immediately 
nto effect. It further seems probable that 
these increases when announced will be 
vin in the middle west, rather than, as on 
some past occasions, in the Eastern states. 
This will be the result of conditions as 
now illustrated among the member banks, 
(Please turn to page 1240) 


many of 


advances. It 
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The Banking Situation 


Resort to Reserve Banks Retarded—Members 
Show Independence — Sources of Loans 


NE of the most interesting develop 
ments in banking and credit that ha 


MEEKLY COARGES 18: occurred for sometime past is see 
‘ 4 " id ‘ ¢ e C ~ > pas Ss see 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS-AND-LIABILITIES in the hesitation of Federal Reserve bank 
bill holdings to go forward steadily dur 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS REPORTING MEMBER BANKS ing the month of April. At the opening 
2 Ttel Depesits on nl cena a yee ener “a of the month, it seemed as if the great 
9 Cost Maccovms U5 Government Obligations. ot ERBonks. & letal Loons increase which had been predicted by 
FR.Mole Circulation. 8 Total Discounts Stocks, Bonds, etc 9 Total loans & bwest ments. Government authorities was about to take 
5 Purchased Toto! Assets. secured by Stocks & Bonds place. Bill holdings increased in a singk 
week by about 87 millions. This was fol 
lowed by a slight fluctuation which carried 
the bill holdings up another one million 
leaving them at 955 millions. But instead 
of further continuation along the same 
line, the holdings showed sudden tendency 
to sag, and the week ending April 12 re- 
vealed a recession of about 58 millions 
Since then, the movement of credits has 
shown irregular ups and downs and has 
heen even less easily accounted for. 
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Independence of Member Banks 


This independence of member banks in 
relation to the Federal Reserve System is 
strikingly interesting. It apparently shows 
that the members are not yet as de- 
pendent upon Federal Reserve banks as 
many have supposed that they were. The 
Reserve Board in its forecast for April 
was at all events, somewhat in advance of 
the times in its statement that further 
expansion must be brought about primarily 


Lad 
a 
OQ 
o 


Millions of Dolla 
sw fe wen oO fo 


_ 


by reliance upon reserve banks. The ex- 
pansion has occurred, as elsewhere shown, 


O'SFMARIIA ONDJIFMAMI JASOND OUSFMAMJIASONOJFMAMIINS "D : : 
. 1922 a 4923-—— -——— 1922 _—_+—____ 1923 —__~ but it has not come about*in that way. 


All over the country there is a strong 
disposition to keep clear so far as possible 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS (Please turn to page 1238) 























(In millions of dollars.) 2 
ederal 

Bills Govern- reserve notes BANKING INDICATORS 

discounted, ment Total in actual Reserve . ; . : . 7” 

total securities deposits circulation ratio Discount rate at Federal Reserve 


Banks 


r ; ’ . . 232. . PE Oe ts dcnacateuaceusdtenseeunte 
Apt eh : Y "942. ; . Reserve Notes Outstanding 


April 11 

“il 19 $2,220,251,000 
REPORTING MEMBER BANKS b> aie Mee Mabe +20 + Rn 
(In millions of dollars.) Bank Rediscounts (with F. R. Banks ) 
iY Ratio of April 11 . $395,200,000 
Number of ayable with accommo- Net Sterling Exchange *x Federa serve 
spestinn aon and a, BP Federal en émaae terling Exchange Index Federal Reserve 

anks discounts ments reserve banks (4+-2+3) dep. its Board, March 
4,802 11.485 c mercial Paper Rate I d bankers 
4.790 11.612 ommercial Paper Kate London (bankers 
=e 11,446 3 months bills) April 20..27/16 @ 2% 


11,525 : . 
4.708 11.885 Wholesale Price Index (London Econo- 


11,464 ‘ . - 
Sree 11,184 mist) March (for end Feb.) 193.6 


11,082 
4,690 
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HE upward trend of both money and 
prices during March and April has 
been a notable fact in the financial 
situation. While from time to time there 
have been fluctuations and reactions the 
general trend has been unmistakable, and 
has been the more interesting because of 
the fact that Federal Reserve discount 
rates have been kept at the same level as 
heretofore, so that changes in the money 
market could not be ascribed to any re- 
flected influence caused by Federal Re- 
serve action regardless of the amount of 
discounts that may have been in the hands 
»f reserve banks. 


Movement of Rates 


Commercial paper rates have tended 
distinctly upward, and have been firmly 
maintained, while call rates have fre 
quently been as high as 6% and much of 
the time have fluctuated between 5 and 
6% with only occasional reactions towards 
lower levels. The conditions have been 
illustrated by the transfer of current 
financing in foreign trade from New York 
to London, the purpose being to get thi 
advantage of the lower prevailing rates 
in the latter market. Another indication 
unmistakable in its character has bee: 
afforded by the steady decline in the valu 
of Government bonds and notes of all 
classes 

Some have moved down more rap 
idly than others, but in all there has 
been a decided gain in the actual amount 
of yield. At the extreme point this in 
crease in yield has amounted to very near 

of 1% (in the case of the short term 
isuses), while in the case of the longer 
term notes it has been in the neighbor 
hood of of 1%, the long term bonds 
changing in a corresponding degree As 
usual the changes have been most marked 
in the short term securities because these 
latter are assimilated most closely to pr« 
vailing money rates, but all have moved in 
the same general direction. There is now 
a “spread” between the general open mar 
ket rate for money and the Federal Re 
serve discount rate (at 444%) which may 


Ve 


he reckoned as about the equivalent of 1 


Movement of Prices 


This situation coincides with further 


upward movement of prices. The change 
of prices is to some degree masked by 
the fact that it kas not been exactly 
parallel in all groups of commodities, 
some advancing more rapidly than others 
The general character of the movement 
is illustrated by the figures made public 
by the Department of Labor which are 


as follows: 
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Trend of Money, Prices and Credit 


Rates Advancing — Higher Prices Are Looming — Credit Active 





Latest of 
Cor ce 
Grou tior We ih 
Metals si 15 10.5 
Building Materials 1v2 a] 11.6 
Miscel s a] 1 O06 
Cloths and Clothing ..100 | er oo 
Cher uls ar D | os Ss 
Foods 141 “ 2.2 
House Furnishings Is4 “ .4 
Far Products 142 o.7 R4 
Fuel 1 Lighting 212 2S 21.8 
All ¢ 157 0.6 1.3 





\With these may well be compared thx 
ymparative price indexes for March and 
\pril published by the commercial agen 
cles Bradstreet’s shows a nearly stable 
condition around 151 while that of Du 
ndicates an increase of 2 points from 158 


to 160 and other indexes based on raw 








material prices show an advance of 155 1 
1600. In some lines of commoditx t 
growth has been decidedly rapid and th 
result has been to attract the attention « 
those who recognize the danger wh 1s 
inherent in unrestrained price movement 
even where banking and lending oper: 
tions are being conducted upon an othet 

e conservative basis 

Views of Business Leaders 

There are till many business leaders 
vho are far from convinced th regard 
to th pre bable trend of credit and prices 
hey foresee the possibility of a slacker 
ing of demand should price advance | 
contimued Utterances of various authori 


ties in the industrial world as well as in 
the financial, have lately called 
to the possible hazards involved in further 


attention 


exaggeration of discrepancies in price be- 
tween groups of commodities, such as the 
agricultural and manufacturing groups, or 
indeed in the accentuation of price in- 
Nevertheless various 
other observers continue to furnish fore 
that production 


consumptive 


crceast in general 


casts based upon the belief 
absorbed by 


is ly Wie well 
demand so that there is no reason for an- 
reaction, but on the con- 


iry a further development of good busi 


ticipating any 


tr 
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Rate cf turnover of bank deposits. Allowance has been mille 
for usual seasonal changes 


ness Obviously, the 


















views of those who 
e danger in the accentuation of price in 
ases are the more reliable, and deserve 
il attention, especially in view of the 
hat the banks in general are now so 


t 
largely “loaned up” as they are 


lhe state of things just described neces 
ily means an increasing cost of credit 
t corporation which has to borrow 
under existing conditions. This is illus- 
trated by the situation in the bond market, 
vhere a downward movement in quoted 
c has run parallel with increasing 
values of stocks issued by the same con- 
cerns [he figures already cited for 
Liberty issues afford an exemplification of 
like state of things As money increases 


ice, the cost of borrowing naturally 


pr 

lows suit, and the capitalized values of 
the older issues fall off It may be ex- 
nected that: entirely regardless of infla 


as such, this tendency will continu 
during the coming season, own to the 
ict that the movement of crops must be 
financed as usual, with the result that con 
is additions to the outstanding level 
accommodation would be needed even 
though that level were no more than 
rmal today In fact the volume of 
dit is considerably above 
sitated by crop 


normal, and 


tl natural additions neces 
movements will still further emphasize its 


vth as the season advances 


Activity of Turnover 


| ctivity Oo! turin \ credit 1s still 
creasing, although the rate of growth is 
as marked as is that « 
bank loans It also varies somewhat 
throughout the country, although a gen 
eral similarity or parallelism is_ every- 
where noted In the 
herewith, illustration is afforded, based on 
figures furnished by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New. York, of the variations 
bank credit different 
parts of the country. It is worth noting 
that, while the level of activity is not uni- 
formly higher than at high point in 1920, 
it is in some districts above that level, and 
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either prices 


diagram furnished 


activity 
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Industrial Securities 











A $50,000 INVESTMENT 
A Good Way to Distribute Funds 


I have available for investment $50,000. Being in business I do not always limit 
my investments to bonds, but it appears to me that at the present time stocks are 
rather high and 1 am inclined to select high-grade long-time bonds, to be held until 
stocks are at a more attractive level. What would your idea be?—D. N. C., Balti- 
more, Md. 


We do not consider the present a good time to purchase high-grade long- 
term bonds because the tendency of the country is still toward inflation which 
means higher interest rates and has a depressing effect on this kind of 
security. For the investment of $50,000 at the present time, therefore, we 
would advise high-grade short-term bonds or middle-grade bords that give 
a big yield but which, owing to the, fact that earnings are large, are working 
into a stronger investment position and, therefore, inclined to resist the down 
ward trend of the bond market. We also consider it a good time to put 
some of your funds into the better-grade stocks in view of the outlook for 
larger earnings. 

For the investment of $50,000 we are 
list of securities : 


pk ised to suegest the following 


Short-Term Pounds Price Yield 
Baltimore & Ohio, S.W. Div., Ist mtge. 3's, due 1925..... 93% 6.50 
Sinclair Crude Oil Pur. 5%s, due 1925....... dea iat 6.20 
Columbia Gas & Electric Ist mtge. 5s, due 1927 : 96 6.25 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist mtge. 5s, due 1926 % 6.25 

Middle-Grade Bonds 

Sinclair Consolidated Ist lien & col. 7s, due 1937 100 7 
Manati Sugar Ist mtge. 7s, due 1943........... 100 7% 
American Works & Electric 5s, due 1934... : . 834% 7.20 
Anaconda Copper Ist 6s, due 1953 97 6.25 

Preferred Stocks Dividend Price 
Cuban-American Sugar ...... 7 101 
Bethlehem Steel ............... 7 4 
SR errr 7 99 
NCEE witagiidenecwienneeens aut ; ; a 86 

Common Stocks 
Westinghouse Electric .......... 4 59 
American Woolen ...... 7 100 
J 2a ; 5 107 
American Steel Foundries...... cuiaew ween ri Oe 40 


By distributing your funds equally among these securities we consider 
that your risk would be sl ght, you would obtain a liberal return and there 
would be a good chance of your principal appreciating in value. 




















The weakness in 
me to ask your opinion as to the outlook fe: 
the company. 
ter get into something else?—B. C. 
clair, 


Pacific Oil has been unfavorably affect- 
ed by the great increase in the production 
of oil on the Pacific Coast which has re- 
sulted in lower prices for crude oil. 


cific 


low-grade crude which is not suitable for 
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PACIFIC OIL 
A Switch Suggested 


shipment in tankers to the Eastern 


obliged to store large quantities and 


Pacific Oil has prompted 
Had I bet- 


M., Mont- 


I hold some of it. 
ered likely that Pacific Oil is 
dividend. 


I , 
N. J. carning 


for several and we 


sell the 


months 
our subscribers to stock. 
Pa- 
Oil Company’s production is largely 


The outlook for this company is 


mar 


€ xcel 


ket, and as a result the company has been 
ior 
the oil it is selling is getting low prices 
Under these conditions, it is not consid 
its 
This condition has heen in effect 
have advised 
An 
excellent switch, in our opinion, would be 
into American Steel Foundries, paying $3 
a share per annum and selling around 40. 


lent for the current year and the possibil 
ity exists for still larger dividends. 

It is true Pacific Oil owns very valuabk 
oil lands that have not yet been fully de 
veloped and the stock undoubtedly ha 
long-pull possibilities for, sooner or latet 
this the Coast is likely t 
correct However, we believe tha 
later on the opportunity will be presente: 
Pacific Oil lower down. 


condition on 


itself. 


to buy 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Stock Attractive 


What is your opinion of General Motors 
E. G., Hartford, Conn, 


\Ve have been impressed with the prog 


ress made by General Motors manage 
ment in increasing the efficiency of the 
organization and .eel that an optimistic 
view of the stock is now warranted. Cur 


rent earnings are said to be running at thx 
rate of to $4 a share and, as the 
company has paid off all its bank loans i 
should be able to maintain a liberal divi 
dend policy. In our opinion the stock wil 
gradually work higher. 


( lose 


PAN-AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
Speculative Holding 


Do ww ri dcr Pan American Petroleum <A 
siock a good sound investment Ga G&L. 
York, J’ 

Pan-American Petroleum A as an 8° 
stock gives a very attractive yield at pres 
ent levels Moreover, earnings at th 
present time are well in excess of divi 
dend requirements and the company is it 
good financial condition. On the other 


hand, its production largely comes from 


Mexico which is an uncertain proposi 
tion and one never knows when salt wa 
ter will cause an important curtailment 
For this reason, the stock is speculativ: 


and 1i 
tecting wit 


that the 


you hold it, we would advise pro 
h a stop-loss order. We considet 
main trend of the stock market 
is upward and that Pan American is 
likely to do better, but on a stock such 
as this it is best to have insurance by way 
of a stop loss , 


DETROIT UNITED RAILWAY 
Another Stock Suggested 
Please let me know what you think of ti 
stock of the Detroit United Railway. Do you 
consider it a good buy?—G. P., Toledo, O 


Detroit United Railway, for the year 
ended December 31, 1922, showed earnings 
equivalent to 12%4.% the $15,375,000 
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capital stock. However, sale of 
the city lines has reduced a large 
revenue from that heretofore re- 
ceived. In his annual report, the 
President stated that six months’ ex- 
perience in operating the interurban 
lines has shown a gross earning power 
of $8,000,000, 80% of which is taken up 
by operating expenses. Allowing for other 
income, interest and taxes, earnings for 
1923 would be slightly under present divi 
dend disbursements of 6%, with no deduc 
‘ion for depreciation. The present inflation- 
ary tendency will probably result in higher 
operating costs than anticipated, and there 
also exists a controversy between the com- 
pany and the city as to rentals. Under the 
circumstances, it is our opinion there are 
better opportunities available in other di 
rections. The stock is selling around 76. 
National Enameling & Stamping, selling 
iround 69, earning about 12% and pay- 
in our judgment, a better spec- 


enessseesoreceer | 


ing 6%, is, 


ulation. 


PRODUCERS & REFINERS 
Attractive Oil Speculation 


I bought some Producers &€ Refiners on the 
suggestion of a friend, who told me it would 
yo higher, but I see it has moved the other 
way. Do you regard this stock as a good one 
to hold or would you advise me to take my 
loss before it becomes greater?—K. L. F 
Albany, N. Y. 


It is anticipated that the Producers & 
Refiners report for 1922 will show oper- 


ating income of around $5,000,000, avail 
taxes, depreciation, 


able for interest, 
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depletion and dividends, and estimated in 
come for 1923 is around $10,000,000, in 
view of the additions and developments 
undertaken. The company holds oil and 
gas leases aggregating more than 100,000 
in Oklahoma, Wyoming, Texas, 
New Mexico, 
rado and Montana. At present, it is pro 
20,000 barrels of light oil daily, 
which it is using three 


~ . 
refineries, but this production can be very 
“ili 

Tacill 


acres 
Louisiana, Kansas, Colo 
ducing 

most of in its 
considerably increased as soon as 
ties are at hand to take care of it \ 
conservative estimate of the company’s 
earnings for the 730,691 shares of 
now outstanding is around $10 a 
lhe company is in strong financial condi- 
tion. The stock is selling at 50 and pay 
ing $4 per annum. With possibilities of 
around 2% times dividend re- 


stock 


share 


earnings 
quirements, we regard it as an attractive 
peculation 


HARVEY CRUDE OIL 
Apparently in Hopeless Class 


Can vou tell me what has become of Harvey 
Crude OU? I have some of the stock I woul 
like to sell if I ¢ get anything for it.—F. G 
Altoona, Pa 

Harvey Crude Oil seems to have fol- 
lowed the rest of its ancestors, such as the 
Universal Petroleum, Harvey Universal 
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Inquiries on Railroad Securities 


THE BEST OPPORTUNITIES IN 
RAILS 


A Few Selections 


In view of the way the rails have held back 
I am inclined to make a few purchases in this 
group for speculation, the idea being to buy 
for a fairly quick turn. I will appreciate your 
opinion as to which stocks offer the most at- 
tractive opportunitics.—A. G. M., Flushing, 
ie. 

In our opinion the best opportunities for 
a quick turn in the rails lie in the more 
speculative non-dividend paying rails at 
this time. The trouble with the higher 
priced dividend.paying rails is the very 
conservative policy most managements 
have adopted in regard to dividends, a re- 
flection of the political agitation aimed at 
the rails; and the large sums to be spent 
for equipment and betterments. With 
larger dividends unlikely in many cases, 
the investment rails are inclined to be 
sluggish especially as the tendency of the 
country is toward higher interest rates 
which has a depressing effect on bonds and 
stocks that have a fixed dividend rate. 
There is likely, therefore, to be more 
speculative interest in the low priced rails, 
especially those that have fair prospects 
of being dividend payers in the near future 
Pere Marquette for the first two months 
of 1923 showed earnings at the rate of 
8.7% per annum on its common stock, 
Baltimore & Ohio at the rate of 16% and 
Southern Railway at the rate of over 10%. 
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We consider these three rails to be among 


attractive opportunities in the 


the most 
ul group 


HOLDS ERIE COMMON 
Should Diversify More 


My present commitment cor 


thased 


speculative 


sists of 800 shares of Erie common pur¢ 
at about present prices What is your ad 
J G ( ‘ ati 0 


We consider Erie Common a fair hold- 
ing although, of course, it is decidedly 


speculative. This road is handling a 


record amount of traffic at the present 
time, and a much better earning power 
should be demonstrated this year. More- 


over we feel that the Railroad group will 
give a better account of itself before the 
bull market is over and that Erie Com 
mon should participate in the upward 
However, it is not a wise plan to 
one stock, 


move. 
concentrate so heavily on any 
especially when it is speculative in nature 


Our advice, therefore, would he to sell 





Erie and switch 


about half your 

into other low-priced issues which 
also have good possibilities. Would 
advise taking on some Wright 


Aeroplane at 9 paying $1 We also favor 
American La France Fire Engine selling 
around 12% and paying $1 This com 
pany has demonstrated an excellent earn 
ing power over a long period of years 
and in 1922 earned nearly double its divi 
Another stock we 
favor is Copper & Chemical 
selling around 11 and paying $1. Earn 
ings are running at the present time at the 
rate of $1.50 a share and the outlook is 


dend requirements 


Tennessee 


for considerably larger earnings before 
the end of the year. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
Current Earnings Large 
What is your frank opinion of Baltimore ad 
Ohio? J purch wed sc © of the stock early 


last year when it was thought that dividends 
would be resumed in order to keep the com 


pany’s bonds legal for savings banks The 


strikes apparently killed that idea Now that 
ni s re better do ou bei there i# a 
chance of dividend payments i the near 

ture T. F., Salt Lake City, Utal 


iltimore & Olio has made a remarx 
recovery in earnings this year. For 
the first two months net was at the rate 
of over 16% per annum on the common 
course this pace may not be 
year but the 
traffic and 


tock Or} 
maintained throughout the 
road is still handling a large 
the outlook is for excellent earnings for 
several months to come. At present levels 
of 52 the stock in our opinion has attrac- 
tive speculative possibilities and there is 
a good chance of dividends being resumed 
in the fairly near future. Holders of the 
stock should of course watch conditions 
carefully, for should there be further labor 
trouble as in 1922 or other adverse factors 
arise the outlook for common stockholders 
may change. As conditions size up at the 
present time we feel that an optimistic 
view of the stock is warranted 


UNION PACIFIC 
Dividend Appears Secure 


A short time ago I purchased 100 Unior 
Pacific at 142 and it immediately declined ser 
eral points Is the dividend in danger 
Would you hold or switch to something < :s¢ 
R. A. B., Auburn, N. Y. 


There is apparently no sound reason for 
the decline in Union Pacific. T'tis road 
strong financial conditio: and as 
earnings are in excess of its present divi 


Ss In 


dend rate, we consider it reasonably secure 
However, we consider that other stocks 
offer better prospects for an carly advance 
in price than Union Pacific, and a switch 


into American Woolen would possibly 





complete analytical reports on 


supplied for $25. 
and desirable switches suggested. 





. SPECIAL REPORT DEPARTMENT 


E have had so many requests for special reports on lists of securities and for 
W individual 
organized a Special Report Department to handle this work. 
with the amount of research work necessary but in all cases estimates will be submitted. 
A complete report on any stock or bond listed on the New York Stock Exchange will be 
In analyzing lists of securities definite recommendations are made 
This new service does not in any way interfere with 
the present free service supplied by the Inquiry Department to subscribers which 
entitles them to a brief report on any three securities. 


stocks and bonds that we have 
Charges will vary 
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work out to your advantage. Ameri- 
can Woolen pays 7% and earnings 
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at the present time are understood 
to be running at the rate of over 
three times its dividend. It is booked up 
to capacity for months ahead and the 
stock appears to be undervalued at pres- 
ent levels. 


ANN ARBOR PREFERRED 
May Get Dividend Soon 


Last June when President Newman 
the Ann Arbor stated in the annual 
that “Your Board believes that the financial 
condition and development of business justify 
the payment of dividends, at least on the pre- 
ferred stock, from surplus income will be in- 
augurated at an early date.” I purchased 
some of the preferred but have not seen any 
dividends as yet. Do you think payments will 
be made soon?—wW. G. F., Newark, N J. 


Erb of 


Ann Arbor has just made an agreement 


report, 





with the Pere Marquette by which the 
former gets $200,000 in back rentals on its 
terminal. Rentals for 1923 for use of 
Ann Arbor’s terminal facilities and tracks 
will approximate dividend requirements on 
the preferred since, in addition to increase 
in rentals by Pere Marquette, company 
has contracts with the Pennsylvania and 
the Grand Trunk. Of the $200,000 re- 
ceived from Pere Marquette, Ann Harbor 
has set aside $100,000 for a dividend fund. 
This with the $100,000 set aside last year 
is sufficient to provide a years dividends 
at 5% on the preferred. Chances appear 
favorable, therefore, for a payment on the 
preferred in the near future. 





New Security Offerings 


BRIDGEPORT MACHINE 
Common Stock Offering 


What is your opinion of Bridgeport Machine 
Co. stock which was offered recently at 14 
and is now selling around 15 on the New 
York Curb?—S. K. M., Hoboken, N. J. 

Bridgeport Machine Co. capitalization 
consists of $500,000 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. The company 
is engaged in the manufacture of oil well 
drilling and fishing tools and Swan Under- 
reamers which are distributed and rented. 
It numbers among its customers most ol 
the leading oil companies. Net earnings 
after taxes, computed at the 1922 rate, and 
depreciation have been as follows: 


0 ar ere $364,562 
errr es 282,495 
SD conecedsgaviateaseeeaae 168,625 
ee een eee Sua tiakes 425,997 


Earnings for 1922 were equal to $2.70 
a share on the common stock and it is 
stated that current earnings are running 
at the rate of $3 a share. A dividend of 
$1 a share has been declared payable in 
four quarterly instalments of 25 cents. 
We consider the stock to have attractive 
speculative possibilities at the present 
price. 


PATTERSON BROS. TOBACCO 
Stock Offering 


Will you kindly let me. have your opinion 
of Patterson Bros. Tobacco stock offered at 
$15 a share for the Class A stock.—A. B. J., 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Patterson Bros. Tobacco owns all of 
the stock of the Patterson Bros. Tobacco 
Co. Trust which owns a modern manufac- 
turing plant in Richmond, Va. Net earn 
ings from the manufacture and domestic 
sale of smoking tobacco and cigarettes 
for the current fiscal year are estimated 
at $300,000, equivalent to $3.50 a share on 
the outstanding stock and the management 
anticipates that the export business of the 
company will further increase earnings. 


Capitalization consists of 60,000 shares of 
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Class A stock and 25,000 shares of Class 
B stock of nto par value. Both issues 
share alike as to dividends and assets, but 
for five years the Class A stock will elect 
four and the Class B stock five of the 
nine directors. At the offered price of 
15 the stock would appear to have good 
speculative possibilities. 


INLAND STEEL CO. 
7% Preferred Stock 


Do you consider that Inland Steel 7% 
lative preferred stock offered at 104% 
an attractive investment opportunity at 
time ?—H. J. L., New York City. 


cumu- 
offers 
this 


Inland Steel Co. ten million 7% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, in our opinicn, is 
entitled to a high rating and at 104% we 
consider it attractive. For the eight years 
ended December 31, 1922, net earnings, 
after deducting depreciation, amortiza- 
tion, interest and taxes averaged over 5% 
millions, equal to 7.85 times annual divi- 
dend requirements on this preferred issue. 
Earnings for.the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year were approximately 7 times the 
quarterly dividend requirements on the 
preferred. Inland Steel is the second 
largest producer of steel in the Chicago 
district, having an ingot capacity of 1,200,- 
000 tons. Consclidated balance sheet as 
of December 31, 1922, shows net tangible 
assets of $598 a share for the preferred 
stock and net current assets alone equal 
to 1.83 times the preferred stock. Appli- 
cation will be made to list both the com- 
mon and preferred stock of the company 
on the New York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. 


PURE OIL STEAMPSHIP 6s 
Good Short-Term Issue 


I have noticed your advise in THE MAGa- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET that short term bonds 
are a desirable investment at the present time 
ard would like your opinion of Pure Oil Steam- 
ship 6% bonds with maturities of 1923 to 
1926.—T. N. B., Chicago, Il, 


Pure Oil Steampship Co. $1,000,000 Ist 
mortgage 6s are secured by a first closed 





: 
. 
i 
i 
: 
4 
: 
e 
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j 


mortgage on three steel tank steam- 


Hi ships of about 10,000 tons each. 
=| This is at the rate of $33 per 
ton, as compared with a repro- 


duction value at present construction 
costs of about $90 a ton. In addition, th: 
bonds are guaranteed by endorsement o1 
each bond by the Pure Oil Co. as to pay 
ment of principal and interest. Net earn 
ings of the Pure Oil Co. for the past five 
years have averaged, after depreciation 
interest and federal taxes, $8,783,287 pe: 


annum. Maturities, price and yield fol 
low: 
Amount Maturity Price Yiel 
(Thousands) 
150 Oct. 1, 1923 100 6% 
150 Apr. 1, 1924 100 6 
175 Oct. 1, 1924 99% 6.1! 
175 Apr. 1, 1925 90Y, 6.2: 
175 Oct. 1, 1925 991% 6.35 
175 Apr. 1, 1926 99 6.35 
This is a very well secured issue and 


makes an attractive short-term investment 


CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER 
School District No. 1 


Do you consider recent offering of City and 
County of Denver, Col., a@ good tax exempt 
security ?—G. H. M., Flint, Mich. 


City and County of Denver, Colo., $2,- 
000,000 School District No. 1 4%s ma- 
ture $100,000 each year from 1934 to 1953. 
\ssessed valuation of the School District 
1922 was $377,025,000, which compares 
with a total bonded debt, including this 
$4,350,000. These bonds are a 
direct obligation of the entire School Dis- 
trict which is co-terminus with the City 
and County of Denver and are payable 
out of taxes levied against all the taxable 
property therein. Bonds are exempt from 
all Federal income taxes. This is a good 
tax-exempt security and attractive at the 
offered price to yield 4.25%. 


issue, of 


ILLINOIS POWER & LIGHT 6s 
Yield 6.1% 


I am considering the purchase of a few 
bonds of the recent offering of Illinois Power d 
Light 1st and refunding 6% bonds and would 
like to have your opinion as to their desir- 
ability.—H. J., Worcester, Mass. 


Illinois Power & Light $30,000,000 Ist 
and refunding 6s, due 1953, are secured by 
direct mortgage or collateral lien on prop- 
erties appraised at a value, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, substantially in excess of the 
total debt-and are a direct first mortgage 
on properties which alone produce net 
earnings considerably in excess of the in- 
terest charges on this issue. For the 12 
months ended February 28, 1923, net earn- 
ings were $7,838,138 as aganist $6,958,340 
in the previous year. This compares with 
annual interest charges on total mortgage 
debt of $3,797,569. The electric light and 
power properties of the company have an 
electric generating capacity of 242,701 h.p. 
and the gas properties a generating ca- 
pacity of 19,000,000 cubic feet of artificial 
gas a day. In our opinion these bonds are 
well secured and make a good investment 
at the offered price of 98% to yield 6.1%. 
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Business Adjusted to Higher Level 


Price Advances Less Frequent — High 
Rate of Production Well Maintained 





STEEL 








Record Activity 


N the month of March new records 
were made not only in pig iron and 
steel ingot production, but also in 
sales of such products as structural steel 
and castings. It is a question how far 
this record activity will be kept up, well- 
filled as the steelmakers’ order-books are, 
in view of the lack of interest shown in 
placing new orders at the prevailing high 
price level. One reason, of course, for 
the small amount of new business done is 
the fact that it is difficult to get schedule 
reservations until well into the third 
quarter, so that in orders placed at the 
present time an unduly large proportion 
of the risk is taken by the buyer. 
Pig iron production is still increasing, 
as new furnaces are being blown in, but 








COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades Used and 
nit of Measure) 


——-— 1928 —-_-—___, 
High Low Last* 
Steel (1)........$46.25 $36.00 $46.25 
Pig Iron (2).... 31.50 2400 31.50 
pper (3)..... 0.17% 0.14% 0.17 
Petroleum (4) 10 .00 3.75 
Coal (5)........ 4.265 2.02%, 2.27% 
Cotton (6)...... 0.31 0.26% 0.2834 
Wheat (7)...... 1.38 1.30 1.33 
Corn (8)....... 8034 0.68 0.8034 
Hogs (9)....,-. 0.08% 0.08 0.08% 
Steers (10)..... 0.10% 0.0834 0.10 
Coffee (11)..... 18 0.10% 0.11% 
Rubber (12) 0.37 0.27 0.32 
Wool (18). c 2a 0.56 0.57 
Tobacco (14). 0.24 0.18 0.24 
Sugar (15)..... 0.07% 0.05%, 0.07% 
Sugar (16)..... 0.09 0.07 0.0934 
Paper (17)..... 0.04% 0.04 0.04% 
* April 18. 


(1) Open Hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (3) Electrolytic, 
c. per pound; (4) Pennsylvania, $ per bar- 
rel; (5) Pool No. 11, $ per ton; (6) Spot, 
New York, c. per pound; (7) No. 2 Red, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (8) No. 3 Yellow, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (9) Light, Chicago, 
$ per pound; (10) Top, Heavies, Chicago, 
c. per lb.; (11) Rio, No. 7, Spot, c. per 
Ib.; (12) First Latex crepe, c. per Ib.; 
(18) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, c. per Ib.; 
(14) Medium ~~~ -™ Kentucky, — per 
Ib.; (15) Raw Cubas 96* Full Duty, c. per 
Ib.; (16) Refined, c. per Ib.; a News- 
print per carload roll, c. per ! 
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trade demand is falling off, to some ex 
tent in anticipation of lower prices caused 
by the pressure of new production on the 
market This anticipation is being ful 
filled in some cases, but for the most part 
buyers will have to exercise considerable 
patience if they want to extort price con- 
cessions for makers by staying out of the 
market. 

Prices are still advancing all along the 
line in steel, although the 
slower than it has been in past months. 
Weakness in certain lines of scrap is 
closely tied up by the overprdouction in 
the pig-iron market. 

The long predicted was udvance by the 
leading interest has called renewed atten 
tion to the labor situation in the 


acceleration is 


steel 


dustry While it is true that wage 
creases will tend to counteract the labor 
shortage which has been at times marked 


in the industry, the effect of increasing 
wages in cutting down the profit margin 
must not be neglected This is especially 
true as price increases cannot take effect, 
in view of the sold-up condition of most 
manufacturers, 
now, while wage 
of the case are of immediate effect 

This may have its effect in ear: re- 
ports for the second quarter, particularly 
if the tendency toward higher wages 
spreads further. Operating effici 
now at the peak, and it seems as if fur- 
ther changes must necessarily be down 
ward. 


until several months from 
advances in the nature 
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Trade Position Improving 


The current epidemic of 
in various districts, principally 
gasoline, kerosene and crude 
healthy development which could to ad- 
vantage have begun several 
months ago, when the first symptoms of 
present conditions appeared 

The statistical situation is weak, 
of heavy production, relatively low con- 
sumption, both induced by the prevailing 
high prices, and consequently excessive 
stocks on hand. The reductions will tend 
to eliminate a certain number of produc- 
ers while at the same time stimulating 
consumption, and will put the industry in 


price-cutting 
affecting 


oil, is a 


weeks or 


because 


hape to benefit by the increased consump- 
tion during the motoring season. At the 
same time they will tend to relieve the in- 
burden of excessive stocks, 
progress for 


lustry of the 
which have been 
most of the year 
The heavier re 
latively better, moving 
shion with little of a stirring 
nature Export demand is 


well, 
} 
i 


delaying 


fined products are doing 
along in routine 
or unusual 
holding up 
particularly to the Far East, but it 

] 


clieved mostly on old orders, foreign 


uyers preferring to refrain from new or- 
ders until a certain degree of market 
abil 1 has been attained Bunker 


holding up best, weak 
x noticed in fuel oil, where 
ire expecting daily new 
The positr I 


conces- 
of the heavier prod- 


(Please turn to page 1239) 





THE TREND 

STEEL—Operations continuing at high 
rate, new orders being refused for 
lack of production facilities. Wage 
increases. will tend to cut profits 
unless prices are further increased. 
Overproduction causes weaker ten- 
dency in pig iron. 

O1L—Price cuts in crude and gasoline 
long expected, and will tend to 
clarify situation. Further cuts of 
importance not looked for, and de- 

| mand, now near record ‘ point, 

should help reduce swollen stocks. 
METALS—Copper demand in a tempo- 
rary lull, reflected in lower prices. 
Export demand remains active, 
however, as indicated by firmness 
in London. Minor metals appar- 
ently showing effects of large pro- 
duction and declining demand due 
to high prices. 

TEXTILES—Cotton prices in unusually 
wide fluctuations sagging down- 
| ward, in spite of strong statistical 
and trade position. Silk and wool 
holding up well, helped by good 
consumers’ demand, but raw ma- 

terial’s price position uncertain. 

GRAINS—Flurry in markets caused by 
confirmation of Grain Futures Act 
proved temporary and market has 
resumed main swing upward, in 
spite of difficulty of export com- 
petition with Argentina and Can- 
ada. Minor grains showing good 
strength independently of wheat. 

| SUMMARY—Certain expected readjust- 

| ments are finally materializing, 

| among the most important being 

the rising tendency in wages to 

meet higher costs and the rise in 
| farm products to keep pace with 
| manufactured products. Unless 
these tendencies work out with 
excessive speed, result should be 

a broader basis for prosperity and 

a longer duration for the current 

business boom. 
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Activities of the 


Investors Vigilance Committee, Inc. 


Cooperating With the Chambers of Commerce, Busi- 
ness Organizations and “The Magazine of Wall Street” 


By RALPH W. BUDD, Manager I. V. C. 


The Crash Since the crash of L. R. 
of Steel we have been del- 
L. R. Steel uged with inquiries about 


the various enterprises of 
this concern. Thousands of people today 
are wondering if they will ever see any of 
the thousands of dollars that they invested 
in what they were made to believe was to 
be the greatest good producing enterprise 
of modern times. Now, that it is too late, 
they are making real inquiries. 
Many of them are half resentful because 
we tell them we can do nothing for them. 
Some ask, “Well what is the use of your 


some 


organization if it can’t get our money 
back?” 
Our organization has nothing to do 


with recovering money that has been fool- 
ishly invested. We go to a lot of trouble 
to warn people against commitments in 
securities that we find from investi- 
gations are not likely to prove profitable. 
That is the object of our service. Our 
work is prevention not redress. The only 
thing we can do in the present case is to 
lay the methods of the L. R. Steel enter- 
prise before the public and caution them 
to be careful and make thorough investi- 
gation before putting any moncy into any 
enterprise. 


our 


The strong forte of Steel and his asso 
ciates was the training of ambitious young 
men to thoroughly believe in his enter- 
prise. This concern conducted 
schools throughout the United States. 
Cleverly written advertisements offering 
a brilliant career to hard workers brought 
to these schools hundreds of one-hundred 
per cent Americans, who after listening 
to the eloquence of Stcel’s orators were 
“Pepped up” to a point where they be- 
lieved they were carrying a wonderful 
message and offering a golden opportunity 
to the public. 


salesmen 


Good-will and a helping hand toward 
his fellow men was the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Steel teaching. Salesmen 
were told that the whole object of the 
Steel enterprises was to make the world 
a better place to live in. Filled with this 
teaching the young men of fine calibre 
went out to the public and proclaimed the 
virtues of Steel and his great enterprise. 

They did not stop to consider that the 
only way a person could benefit by this 
great good was to invest their life sav- 
ings. Nor did they look into the security 
that was to be behind these investments. 
They simply accepted the statements, 
given to them in eloquent and earnest lan 
guage, by Steel’s trained orators. 

Part of the “pepping up” consisted in 
singing the following nonsensical songs 
hefore starting out to tackle the prospec- 
tive investors: 
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HE plans of the INVESTORS’ 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, 
Inc., with samples of the forms 
used, will be sent upon request to 
any Chamber of Commerce or 
other business organization in the 
United States or Canada. 

It is the duty of every citizen of 
this country to secure the co- 
operation of his local business or- 
ganization with this Committee so 
that his own community may be 
made safe for investors from 
these “vultures who are parading 
like peacocks” in their midst. 

If the mail brings you, Mr. 
Reader or your friends, a speci- 
men of promotion literature, re- 
mail it to this Committee and help 
in the “Round-Up.” 











The Sheik 


Oh Steel of Buffalo, We all do love you so 
At night when we're asleep 

Into our dreams you creep. 

The stars of Service shine 

Brings them there love divine 

Oh Steel we know you're real 

Here's three good cheers for you. 


Of L. R. Steel we know, you got the goods 
to show 

And days when we go along 

With our sweet Service song 

And then our story told 

Their absoutely sold 

They thank you Steel for this square deal 

We you. 


wish success to 


Let the Rest of the World Go By 


With dear Leonard Steel 

A man big and true 

We'll build a service broad and strong 
Through and Through 

Every place that’s known to God and men 
Just to give them all that we can 

\ Service that’s true 

That’s given by you 

To those who let their mind expand 
That we are here and always near 
And let the Bankers bear our cheer 
And let the Skeptics of the world go by. 


Perfect Day 


Down the way that we go every golden day 

Is a man in need of a friend 

\nd we search and we try and we qualify 

To help him to see that he can be free 

And the joy of the free can feel 

When he leaves his seat on the banker's 
knee 


And enters the house of Steel. 


Oh the joy that we know at the end of day 

When the gold sinks in the blue 

For we've lifted a head that is growing 
gray 

And rendered a service true. 

And the grateful smile of the friend we've 
made 

Will depths of his soul reveal 

The soul of a friend who will give his aid 

And his life to “The House of Steel.” 


You will note in the above songs how 
the idea of a person being guided by his 
bankers is derided. The Steel salesmen 
were drilled to believe that the bankers 
of the country are not the friends of the 
people, and that a person who allows 
themself to be influenced by a banker is 
in the position of a child sitting on that 
banker’s knee and listening to fairy stories. 


The Shepherd’s Function 


were never left entirely 
They were 


Steel’s salesmen 
on their own responsibility. 
always herded by a shepherd, whose busi- 
ness it was to that they neve 
faltered, and to help them to overcome 
any adverse criticisms. 

We have a story from an Up-State city 
where a Steel salesman delivered his great 
message to a working woman, but was 
unable to get her to sign on the dotted line 
This woman said she would let him know 
the next day. When he returned she told 
him that her bank had advised her to leave 
the stock alone. Here was a case for the 
shepherd. The salesman hurried to him, 
and together they returned to the woman 

The shepherd asked the woman to go 
with him to the bank. She agreed and 
they went immediately. The shepherd 
was a big blustering man. When they 
entered the bank he picked out a young 
and timid looking teller of whom he de- 
manded in harsh tones, “Did you tell this 
woman not to buy L. R. Steel stock?” 

“No,” hesitated the teller. 

“Do you know anything about L. R 
Steel stock?” 

“No,” again came the hesitant reply. 

“There you are madam! You see how 

(Please turn to page 1225) 


see 
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Do “large figures” intrigue you? 


We have only forty thousand people who pay 35c a copy for each issue of our 
publication—Possibly a hundred thousand readers in all—but— 


*—Their incomes average $7,000.00 a year. 
*—Half of them are executives of manufacturing plants. 
*— Over one fourth are Presidents of Corporations. | 





—Half of them serve on one or more Board of Directors. 


—aAnd their own homes. 


* 
*— Over two thirds own one or more automobiles. 

* 

*—QOver 70% are consulted in determinating the purchases of their concern. 


When the executive’s decision is needed—When the big man must say “Yes” 
“ ” ° > ° ° ° : 
or “No” on the purchase—your client’s sales message in our pages will be mighty 


| helpful. 


These men read our publication, seeking advice for the investment of their 
surplus funds—Is there a better guarantee of buying power? 


. 


For the best means of approach to your best market, use 


@&MAGAZINE 
WALL STREET 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


42 Broadway New York 


The largest proven paid circulation of any financial publication in the world. 







* Figures taken from circulation analysis that will be cheerfully mailed on request. 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor 
to take advantage of in- 
vestment opportunities 
that are presented in the 
market. 
Buyers of Odd Lots re- 
ceive the same courteous 
and painstaking attention 
as large buyers. 
We accept orders for 10 
shares and upward on a 
conservative marginal 
basis. 
Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading”’ 


Ask for M.W. 301 


100 Share Lots 































New York Stock Exchange 
Members e York Cotton Exchange 
N.Y. Coffee € Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway 
New York Brooklyn 





John Muir & (0. 


26 Court St. 


































MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
beepe in touch with each one of 
ew out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
euitable and desirable to one in his 
circumstances. 


diese contact with changing market 
conditions. 


We shall be glad to send 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Imvesting by Mail” 


te those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 
BMiewtbers Mew York Steck Exchange 
66 Broadway New York 
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Pre-War 
Period 
1909-13 
RAILS: High Low 
Atchison ....scccccccceeesl2b¥%y 90% 
DO. Pihccccaccoccesossae oF 
Atlantic Coast Line........348%4 102% 
Baltimore & Ohio.........0122% 90 
. Pelcocccccces cccccoss 08 77 
Canadian Pacific..... eeccce 165 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 92 61% 
Ches. & Ohio Pfd......e0+++ - - 
Cc. M. & St. Paul. .....00..165% 96% 
eh, aeaseninstesents oe 120% 
Chicago & Northwestern. aaa 123 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific. . oe ee 
Do. 7%  palcwamniealep ° ee 
Do. 6% Pfd........ecee+ 22 - 
Delaware & Hudson........200 147% 
Delaware, Lack. & W....-- 840 192% 
St ctnatuisexkestenes «++. 61% 83% 
Do. ist Pfd..... cccccces 40% 26% 
Do. 8nd Pid.......cccces 89% 193 
Great Northern Pfd..... ---157% 115% 
Illinois Central. . o ooo 0 0 ol BM at 
Kansas City Southern.....-. 50} 21 
ek: We aceeccusceseve ow 15% 56 
Lehigh Valley. .........-++++ 121% 62% 
sauleetite & Y Nashville. ......170 121 
Kansas & Texas......- 51% 17% 
Do. Pel c0cceseeoesees oun, Ue 46 
Mo. Pacific. *77y% *21% 
ae Pfd. : 
Y. Central. "147% 90% 
N: y.. Chicago & St. Louis...109% 90 
N. H. & Hartford....174% 65 
N. Y 3, Wi accccecees 55% 25 
Norfolk & Western. .-119% 84% 
Northern Pacific..... 159% 101M 
Pennsylvania .. 75% 53 
Pere Marquette. “36% *15 
Pitts, & W. Va . $. 
Reading .. 89% 59 
Do. Ist Pfd... 46 41% 
Do. Gnd Pfd.......0. .. 58% 42 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... *13 
St. Lours Southwestern 40% 18% 
Southern Pacific ..... 139% 83 
Southern Ry ...... ° 34 18 
hy ii esseeve eid 86% 43 
Texas Pacific. ....+.++ 40% 10% 
Union Pacific..... ecee +219 187% 
De. PSs. ..0 nmamn~m— aa 
Wabash .....cccccccccencceee *2 
Do. Pid. A......- ccccee *613 4069S 
De. Pea. B... 0+ eoecece. ss = 
Western Maryland ........-.*56 *40 
Cee Se eeces eeceere oe *- 
Wheeling & Lake Erie..... ~*12% %2% 
INDUSTRIALS: 
Adams Express.......+++++870 90 
Alhed Chem.. on 
Pfd es 
Allis Chalmers - 10 ™ 
@ PS6..0<- o~ 43 40 
Am. Agr. Chem - 63% 63% 
o. Pid..... ° 105 90 
Am. Beet Sugar.. 77 19% 
Am. Bosch Mag a - 
Am. Can .....+++ 47 6% 
©. Pfid.......+> 1295 98 
Am. Car & Fay. 764 36% 
Do. Pfd.. --124% 107% 
Am. Cotton ‘Oil... 724 33% 
Do. Pfd......++eeeee --107% 91 
Amer. Bid. --osnsororenee 3 94% 
Am. Hide & L.......+++++5 10 8 
Do. Pid.ccccccccccccccce SIM 16% 
Am, Ice ...++++s- coceecese ce e 
Am. International coecccese . 
Am. Linseed ......++eeeeee 20 6% 
Am, Loco. ...cccccccccccene TH 19 
Do. Pfd. cccccccccccckae 75 
Am. Safety eet cacnesein os ee 
Am. Ship & Com.....-e+++ = 
Am. Smeit. & Ref. oncennneel 56 
De. B84... <.cccccccccececksem 98 
Am. Steel Fays. ocoecseeqoes’ SEED 24% 
re) so96000eeseeueeeseis - 
Am. Sugar cceeeeeseeese seed 99% 
Do. Pfd......+ssseeseeees H+H44 110 
Am. Sumatra ne ee ee 
Do. Pfd.......ccccccssess ia 
Am. Tel. & Tel. ..cccccee 158% = 101 
Am. Tobacco ...cceceees 09580 200 
Do. B..... eccecccccccece ae 
Am. Woolen ..cosccescccce 40 15 
Do. Pd... ccccccccccccccckdl 74 
Anaconda .......-- coosces OM 27% 
Associated Dry Goods.....++ «« ee 
do Ist Pfd........+++ cece oo ee 
do 2nd Pfd......- eccecccee oe ° 
a, a yg 2 saeeeeereneg 5 
Pid... .ccccccccccccce 10 
Baldvin LOCO. cocccccccccce OO 86% 
Do. Pfd. cocccceoeddl 100 
Bethle. Steel B........20000851h§ 18 
-e 7% 0 47 
Do. 8% Pf . . 
oo 41 


Period 
1914-18 
High Low 
111 75 
102 75 
126 19% 
96 88 % 
80 48% 
220% 126 
71 35% 
107% 35 
143 62% 
136 85 
45 16 
94% 44 
80 85% 
159% 87 
242 160 
59% 18% 
54% 15 
45 138 
134 79% 
115 85 
35 13 
65% 40 
873 50% 
- = 
et 
38% 19 
647 87% 
114 6214 
90% 55 
89 21% 
85 17 
147 92% 
ii 75 
61% 40% 
38 9% 
40 17% 
115! 60% 
46 34 
52 33% 
50% 21 
32% 11 
110 75% 
86% 12 ¥, 
85% 42 
29% 6% 
164% 101% 
86 69 
17% 7 
60% 30% 
32% «218 
23 9% 
25% 11 
64 85 
27% 8 
164% @& 
49% 8 
92 82% 
106 47% 
103% 89'5 
108% 19 
68% 19% 
114% 80 
98 40 
119% 100 
64 21 
102% 78 
140% 77% 
22 2% 
94 10 
49 8% 
62% 12 
47 20 
98 46% 
109 93 
123 50% 
118 97 
95 44 
126 89% 
123 106 
1454 15 
103 75 
134% 90% 
256 123 
60% 12 
102 72% 
105% 244% 
28 10 
75 50% 
49 85 
147 4% 
74 9% 
154% 26% 
114 90 
155% 5934 
86 68 
110% 92% 
161% 60 


New York Stock Exchange 


Last 


1919- ye -——-1923-._ Sale 


Post-War 
Period 
High 
108% ca 
954 72 
124% 477 
60% 27% 
66% 38% 
170% 101 
79 46 
105% 100 
524 16% 
76 29 
105 59 
50 22% 
105 64 
93% 54 
141% 83% 
260% 93 
21 7 
33 11% 
23% 7% 
100% 60 
115% 80% 
28% 13 
59% 40 
72 39% 
144% 94 
*19% *% 
*485%, ‘*%2 
38% 11% 
63% 3335 
101% 64% 
91% 2344 
40% 12 
30% 16 
125% 84% 
99% 61% 
4934 32% 
40% 12 i 
94 21 
108 60% 
61 327% 
65% 834 
38% 10% 
40 10% 
118% 67% 
33% 17% 
72% 42 
70% 14 
1544 110 
80 61% 
14% 6 
88 17 
25% 12% 
ays 8% 
138% 
61% 
iss 6 
84 22 
914% «84 
115% 83 
59% 26% 
04 67% 
1134 26% 
03 61 
108% 24% 
1437 291% 
76% 21% 
113% 72 
201 84% 
126% 105% 
67% 14% 
93 83% 
175 76 
43% 5 
142% «386 
122 37 
132% 81% 
95 17% 
136% 58 
122% 964 
22 3% 
47% 4% 
89% 29% 
109% 63% 
50 18 
107 78 
148% 47% 
19 67% 
120% 23% 
105 52% 
128% 924 
314% 104% 
210 100% 
169% 55% 
111% 884 
7% 30 
68% 48 
86 49% 
91% 38 
192% 18 
76% 15% 
156% 62% 
118 92 
112 41% 
108 87 
116% 90 
147 76 
53 27 


High 

105% 
905 

127 
56% 





Div’é 
$ per 


Low Apr. 18 Share 


100 


101% 
89% 
11 
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Price Range 


Pre-War 
Period 
1909-13 
High Low 
INDUSTRIALS—Continued: 
Gal, Base. .. accccecccce: im «6=sd6 
Calif. Petro. Pid........... 95% 4% 
Central Leather...........-. 51% 16% 
Da. Boh. as cccccccccees SE 80 
Cerro de Pasco....+.sseee++ -- ae 
cnentns BBeO. ccccccccccces «- ae 
MODEP. cc cccccccceoes 2: in 
Chino Copper.......-+.«++- ~ 50% 6 
Goan GUee. «co ccsccece coccecee oe ot 
Colum. Gas & E......see05 «> 
Columbia Graph..... “eoonbns 4 
Consol. Cigar ........+«++-- 
Com. Gap. occ ccevescececss *16514 *114% 
Corn Prod...... eececesece ~ 26% 7 
WD, Pile ccccccccccecess 98% 61 
Crucible Stee}. ........- «++. 19% 6% 
Cuba Cane Suear.........-- . 
Cuban Amer. Sugar......... *58 *33 
Endicott-Johnsop .......++++ ++ ee 
Se eteeheabeenetens 86 an 
Famous Players pececeoseese of es 
Eis opesastaccequeess os - 
a Walc cocesceceseces . . 
Salts GRE .ccocccescsecs 42% 15% 
Gout Masctsle ..ccccccccess 188', 129% 
Ge GED. « cccceccndeeee "51M 25 
Pe HD Pea cecceceoenes = 
Dk, Gk Us secconcoases 
ee Was We ccacscccenes 
Qe 4 ce ccanseencescem 864 15% 
Be. Wilbas a condoseseoeose 109% 73% 
Wee. Se ccuncceceede< 88"'4 25% 
Se Ol, . sesececeeeeda 25% 84 
Hudson Motors............ : 
SR MPNERED. . cccccceccese 
DRED 9.050.006000000000 21% 13% 
Inter. Mer. Marine......... 9 21% 
Sasa 27% 12% 
Inter. Nickel iaatiaineieel C2274 135 
Inter. Pape: . 194% 6% 
Invincible Oil. - .* a ° 
Kelly eg seceecoace ce 
Do. 8% Pfd - 
Kennecott .. an 
Keystone Tire. . ° ss 
Lackawanna Steel. . 55% 28 
Lima Locomotive oe a4 
Loews, Inc.. 
Loft, Inc.... 
Mexican Pet. ... 20% 441% 
Miami Copper. ... 30% 12M 
Middle States oil. . 
Midvale Steel . ° ; 
i {Oe . 91 42, 
N. ¥. Air Brake . 45 
i > Ml cseaceqeteeenen any & 
North American...........- "87% *60 
=e er a 
Pacific Off. .... 00 sececece o + 
Pan. Amer. Pet........+++0+ ++ 
4 eee 
Philadelphia Co.........- - 59% 87 
DE Ss eeeeeuesenece +s 
PUTCO ATISW. ccccccccccecce : 
‘sae 
Pittsburgh Coal...........- "29% *10 
Pressed Steel Car....... ose, Oe 18% 
i Ciinccs6qEheeaneews 11% 88% 
Punta Aleg. Sug..... ecccece _ ee 
POOR Gincocuscscceceesoew ss ae 
Ry. os TM ceeccecsccees 54% 22 
Walineccocccescececes 113% 90 
Ray yen ee sonnenes 27% 7 
Regtegte Btedl...cccccccccce , 
Resublic 3. @ S.......++++. 49% 15% 
BR, Bilin os « canccescanes 111%) «= 64% 
ey Dutch N. VY, .ccccoes «> a 
BREEN Bo GP Beacccccceceeoce °° os 
Sinclair Con. Oil..........- : 
Stand. Sy Be Jocccecceses 448) 48=6* 322 
guano Cad. ccccccsece ss ia 
Seudebaker .......cecccccce 49% 15% 
“= i easeee 98% 644 
Tenn. Cop. & Chem. or 
Temas CO. .ccceccevccccee --144 74% 
Tex. Pac. C.& O..... ecece : . 
Tobacco Prod... .......++.-+ 145 100 
Transcontl. Oil...........-- - 
United Fruit....... Siiiiiiee% 196% 
Un. Retail Stores. ......++++ .- a 
U. S. Ind. Alco..... eecoces SNE 24 
ubber ...... ecco | 6 
inte eaceeseeenet 123% 98 
U. S. Smelt. & R........+- 59 30% 
U. . Mk esonce aceosese - 94% 41! 
Deseeasecoesoseess 131 102% 
Utah “Copper. nssecessonnss Se OD 
Vanadium . ......cccccccess . 
Va.-Caro. Ch..... a, 6 
o. snes oo G0eseoesesoe 129% 62 
Western Union....... cocces 86% 56 
Westinghouse Mfg........-- 45 24% 
White OTOTS. . . wc nccccese 
Willys Overland. es: | *50 
Wilson Co....... . 
Woolworth .... e--lLT?% 78% 
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of Active Stocks 


Pens 
1914-18 
igh Low 
42% & 
$1 29% 
123 25% 
117% 94% 
55 25 
109% 56 
39% 11% 
74 81% 
54% 14% 
*166 *97 
*150% *112! 
5034 7 
113% 58 
109% 12 
76% 224% 
“2730 *38 
70% 25% 
39% 14% 
187% 128 
*850 *74% 
99% 72% 
80% 19% 
116% 79% 
50% 22%, 
86 10 
11% 2% 
74% 14% 
50% M4 
12554 a 
57% 24% 
75% 9% 
85: 86% 
101 72 
645 25 
46 11 
107 26% 
129% 46% 
49% 16% 
98% 8% 
T4% 44 
136 55% 
27 9% 
*81 *38% 
70% 85 
48% 21% 
65 25 
109 es 
58% 87% 
88 17% 
109 69 
51 29 
143% 81% 
78% 2 
105% 75 
37 15 
96 18 
112% 72 
86 66 
67% 254 
*800 °355 
454% 121 
195 20 
119% 70 
21 ll 
243 112 
82% 25 
178 105 
171% 15 
80% 4 
115% + 91 
81% 2 
136% 88 
123 102 
130 48% 
60 15 
115 80 
105% 53% 
74% $82 
60 30 
*325 15 
844% 4 
151 81% 


* Old stock. & Bid price given where no sales made 


Post-War 
Period 
1919-1922 
High Low 
71 1534 
98 ¥ 63.. 

né%, @ 
114 57 
67% 23 
141% 38 
2954 Ti 
50% 16% 
te 18 
1147 39 
75% 1% 
80 13% 
*145% *71% 
1343 4&6 
12234 96 
278% 49 
5934 55% 
*605 10% 
150 44 
119 84 
123 40 
107% 38=««66 
644% 9% 
160 32% 
190 109% 
42 84 
95 63 
94% 60 
100 69 
9336 265% 
109 62, 
523, 24% 
116% 40" 
26 34 19% 
26% 45% 
687% 28 
67% 7% 
128% 36 
337% 11% 
91% 36'4 
47% 5% 
164 25% 
110% 70% 
43 14% 
126% 4% 
107% $2 
65% 52 
38 44 10 
28 7™% 
322 84% 
32% 14% 
71% =W 
624 22 
129% 63% 
145% 45% 
70% 16% 
106% 382% 
47% 31% 
69% 27% 
140% 38! 
1lIx 634 
48 26 
se ig 
Y% 
il 18% 
74 45 
113 48 
106 83 
120 24% 
61% 21% 
126% #67 
120 92% 
274% WW 
93% 18 
145 41% 
106% 7 
123% 40% 
90'4 80% 
644% 16% 
*212 38 
120 100! 
118% 22 
151 3734 
118% 76 
17% 6% 
57% 29 
195 154 
125 45 
62% 55 
224% 95 
119% 43% 
167 a5 
1433, Co 
119% 74 
78% 26 
118% 70% 
117% 104 
97% 41% 
97 25% 
92% 20% 
115% 57% 
121% 76 
59% 38% 
86 29 
40% 4% 
104% 27 
223 100 


High 


104% 

110 
405, 
79% 
50', 


Last Div'd 
——-1923—.._ Sale $ per 

Low Apr. 18 Share 
66, 947% 7 
943, —* 7 
3244 ee 
667, $714 es 

42', 4834 4 
61% 6 
27% 28% 2.50 
243% 27) 

72% 77% 6% 

103% 112) 6 

2 17 
33 33234 
60 66 75 5 

11834 128 6 

118%, t1lé™% 7 
67% S2% .. 
125% 18 ee 
23'. 36%... 
71 T2% 5 

112 3112 7 
8234 88 \5 8 
9475 9644 8 
1734 18 ie 
41% 48% ee 

178 180 8 
13% 17% 1.20 
8334 18834 6 
83 i 8935 6 
96 5,4 10434 7 
34 38% .. 
84 90% 7 
30 32 2 
62 64 : 
2534 28% 2 
2244 27 1 
33 37% 2 

8'4 9 

3434 36 3 
14 14%... 
45 46 : 
14% 16% .. 
46', 60 << 

10234 +1105 8 

35 40), 3 

835 o% .. 
5855 72% 4 
18! 1844 
8 8, 

265 +260 16 
2634 295% 2 
ll 11% 1.20 
27 338% .=«C«*« 

124 127% 8 
46 49", 4 
21% 23% =. 
2134 235% 2 
4, 45% 8 
38'4 3954 3 
68 71% 8 
65 “4 8 
41% 48% 3 
47% 64% 2 
11% 12%... 
27% x» os 
58 64" 4 
58 165% . 
86 390 7 
43 68% CO; 
2634 27% 2 

110 118 8 

116% =W7T% 7 
13 5 14%... 
234 26% .. 
47 @y% .. 
89 96 7 
42. 51% 2.62 
343 139 .92% 
31% 344 2 
38'. 39% 1 

116 116, 7 
62% 88 7 

112% 123% 10 

112 7113 7 
1054 11% 
47i% 49 3 
18 18% 1 
50's 587s 
97% 10% . 

152%, 175 10 
6434 8375 2 
6255 67s .. 
55 62 ° 
99 103 8 
32% 6M CO«;w 

104 106% 5 

117% 119% 7 
62', 71 4 
3374 40% .. 
12% 16% .. 
5254 46° : 

109 113% 7 
57 57% 4 
48 57 4 
6 7% «Ct. 
344 35 - 

198% «814 3 











The Trend 
of Trade 


Conditions in our basic 
industries are always un- 
dergoing changes. A di- 
gest of current conditions 
in several important lines 
is given in our April finan- 
cial letter. 


Copies to investors on 
request 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO 




















DEAN, ONATIVIA & CO. 


11 Wali St. 208 So. La Salle St. 


New York Chicago, Ill. 


LOS ANGELES 








Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Beard of Trade 
New York Cotton Exchange 








BRANCH OFFICES 


Woodward Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


38 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
































We have for distribution a 
limited number of historical 
bcoklets which tell the story of 


Waldorf System 
Incorporated 


the common stock of which 
was recently listed on the 


NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Private Wires to Principal Cities 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. New York Cotton Ex. 

New Orleans Cotton Ex. N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Ex. 

New York Produce Ex. N. Y. Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool! Cotton Association 


20 Broad Street New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Liberty Bullding, Philadelphia 
Amsterdam, Holland 














ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 1213) 























Canadian Pacific 


and the position of the 


Leading 
Motor Stocks 


are analyzed in the current 
issue of our WEEKLY 
MARKET LETTER. 


A copy will be mailed upon request 
Ask for MW-428 





Service In All Markets 
Stocks—Bonds—Cotton—Grain 











Carden, Green & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 
N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Members 


43 Exchange Place New York 


Telephone—Hanover 0280 
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Shares of the Harvey Oil Company were 
exhanged for Interstate Producing Cor- 
poration on the basis of five for one, but 
the stock of that company is now selling 
between one and three cents, which tells 
its own story. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
Has Speculative Possibilities 


Would you consider Continental Motors 
stock a good purchase? I am told the com- 
pany is making a lot of money, yet the stock 
ts only selling around 10, and it seems to me 
it is rather low. Please let me hear from 
you.—G. A. H., Memphis, Tenn. 

Continental Motors has outstanding $,- 
500,000 gold notes and $14,608,450 common 
stock, par $10 a share, although it has 
been proposed to increase capitalization 
to 3,000,000 shares of no par value, pro- 
ceeds of stock sales to be used for retir- 
ing the notes. The company retired over 
$2,000,000 preferred stock last January. 
For the year ended October 31, 1922, earn- 
ings were equivalent to 90 cents a share 
on the common. Present operations are 
at capacity and indications are the current 
year will be a very profitable one. Under 
the circumstances, it is our opinion the 
stock has speculative possibilities for en- 
hancement in value from present levels. 





CORN PRODUCTS 
Earned $17 a Share 


Please let me know what you think of Corn 
Products. Is it not selling high enough or do 
you think it is a buy even now.—H. A. G., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Corn Products Refining Co. has out- 
standing a funded debt of $2,162,200, ex- 
clusive of the $644,500 debenture 5s of 
the National Starch Co., which it guar- 
anteed, $24,826,933 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred and $49,784,000 common stock. 

The company earned last year $10,299,- 
849 as against $6,248,156 in 1921. This 
was equivalent to almost $17 a share on 
the outstanding common. Balance sheet 
showed working capital of around $39,- 
000,000, of which $15,735,109 consisted of 
cash and marketable securities. The com- 
pany’s dominance in the industry, its 
strong financial condition and large de- 
veloped earning power warrants the con- 
clusion that the shares are a good holding 
even though they have had a substantial 
advance. 


WILCOX OIL & GAS 
Production 9,000 Bbls. Daily 


I will be glad to have you give a report on 
Wilcor Oil & Gas.—M. J., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. in 1922 earned 
approximately $1.40 a share on its 1,941,- 
112 shares of stock of a par value of $5. 
This, however, is before deducting any- 
thing for depreciation or depletion. Crude- 
oil production in 1922 totaled about 2% 
million barrels as compared with 573,754 
in 1921. Present production is 9,000 bar- 
rels a day from 125 wells principally in 
Creek County, Oklahoma. The grading 
of mid-continent crude and the price ad- 





vances since the first of the year has bene- 
fited the company and it is estimated that 
at the present time earnings are running 
at the rate of over $2 a share on the stock 
before depreciation and depleton. Devel- 
opment work on properties offsetting Wil- 
cox Oil & Gas holdings indicates good 
prospects for a still larger production for 
the company. The stock, in our opinion, 
has speculative possibilities but its advance 
in recent months to present levels of 8% 
has probably discounted the improved 
earnings of the company for the time be- 
ing at least. While earnings appear large 
charges for depreciation and depletion on 
the basis used by the larger companies 
operating in this field would bring them 
down considerably. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE LOW- 
PRICED STOCKS 


Current Earnings If Maintained 

Apparently Justify Higher Prices 

Your recent advice in the Magazine to fol- 
low a conservative course at the present time 
has been of distinct benefit to me as I took my 
profits before the recent decline. I intend to 
go very slow from now on and see that most 
of my profits will stay put. As I will now 
use a comparatively small capital for trading 
purposes I intend to confine myself to com- 
paratively low-priced stocks. Will be pleased 
to have you give me a few low-priced issues 
that have prospects of doing better.—A. .F. K., 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

There are several low-priced issues that 
appear to be in a favorable position at 
the present time due to the large earn- 
ings being reported. If current rate of 
earnings of the three given below are 
maintained throughout the year consid- 
erably higher levels appear warranted, and 
we consider them a good purchase at this 
time. 

Maxwell Motor earnings for the first 
quarter are reliably reported to have been 
at the annual rate of $8 a share on the 
B stock. No dividends are anticipated on 
either the A or B stock this year as the 
company has 6% millions in notes out- 
standing which will probably be retired 
before dividends are started. However, if 
present favorable conditions continue the 
company should be able to clean these up 
in the current year and start dividends 
early in 1924. At 20 the B stock appears 
attractive. 

Ajax Rubber Co. only earned a few 
cents a share in 1922, but earnings in the 
first quarter of 1923 were at the rate of 
$4 a share per annum. With the out- 
look for the tire industry favorable at this 
time, Ajax stock at 14 appears to have 
very good possibilities. 

Spicer Manufacturing gross earnings 
for the Ist quarter of 1923 were over 3% 
million, an increase of 130% over the 
same period of 1922 and net earnings 
were at the rate of about $5 per share 
per annum. Spicer has $1,200,000 short- 
time notes to retire, but with earnings at 
their current rate these could be cleaned 
up in the next six months and leave the 
way open for dividends. 
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TEXAS PACIFIC COAL & OIL 
Earned $2.45 a Share in 1922 


Can you tell me what is wrong with Texas 
€ Pacific Coal & Oil? I bought this stock 
over a year ago and although the oils have 
nearly all had a good move since that time 
my stock is actually selling lower than the 
price I paid for it?—A, B. N., Passaic, N. J. 


On the basis of earnings reported for the 
past two years Texas & Pacific Coal & 
Oil stock at present price of 19 does not 
appear to be selling at an unduly low 
price. During the boom period in 1919 
and 1920 it is true that this stock sold at 
very much higher levels but in the light 
of subsequent events these high levels 
were really never justified. In 1922, the 
company earned $2.46 a share on its stock 
as compared with $2.47 a share in 1921 
and these earnings were before deducting 
anything for depletion. Balance sheet as 
of Dec. 31, 1922, shows ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities about 2 to 1 
which is not an overstrong financial condi- 
tion. Net production in 1922 averaged 
9,885 barrels a day. The company owns 
in fee and leases oil lands located princi- 
pally in Oklahoma and Texas and also has 
an interest in numerous leases under joint 
operating agreements. Further develop- 
ment of these large holdings should enable 
the company to keep up its present rate of 
production and perhaps increase it. At 
present price, therefore, the stock is not 
without possibilities but in view of the 
rather indifferent earnings of the past two 
years better possibilities would appear to 
be available in other issues. We would 
consider Wright Aeronautical, for ex- 
ample, paying $1 per share per annum and 
selling around 10 more attractive. Earn- 
ings of this company have averaged $2.30 
a share for the past four years and its 
outlook is favorable. 





REO MOTORS 
Business Holding Up Well 

I have a very handsome profit on 50 shares 
of Reo Motor Car having purchased at around 
the present price of 17 but before the 100% 
stock dividend. Would you advise taking 
profits at the present time or holding for still 
higher prices?—D. H., Lansing, Mich. 

Capitalization of Reo Motor consists of 
1,387,450 shares of stock of $10 par value. 
The stock is on a regular 6% basis but 
last three declarations have included an 
extra dividend of 1% which if maintained 
will make total payments 10% per annum 
or $1 a share. The last annual report of 
the company covered the year ended 
August 31, 1922, and showed $2.26 a share 
earned on the present capitalization. Indi- 
cations are that this year Reo will exceed 
its record output of 30,000 in 1922. Ap- 
proximately half the 1922 output was the 
Reo Speedwagon, a commercial motor 
vehicle that has met with great favor. 
Reo is in very strong financial condition, 
cash and Liberty Bonds totaling over 6 
millions August 31, 1922, and estimated 
around 7 millions at the present time. At 
present price of 17 dividends now being 
paid give a return on the investment of 
only 5.8% and while higher dividends may 
be paid it is well to bear in mind that the 
automobile industry has been unusually 
prosperous for the past twelve months and 
may not be able to keep up so rapid a 
pace. We consider it advisable, therefore, 
to take your profits at this time. 

(Please turn to page 1241) 
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PRIME SHORT TIME PAPER 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


The obligation of the Sinclair Oil Purchasing 
Co., which is owned jointly by the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana and the Sinclair Consoli- 


any time on demand the entire stock of crude oil 
then owned at a price in excess of the amount of 
the outstanding notes. 


We believe these notes are a most attractive 
purchase and recommend them for investment. 


GrEVENSON Bros. & Perry 


Two Years to Run 


market yielding about 634% 


il Corporation. 


wo Owner companies contract to buy at 





e the 


Crude Oil Purchasing Company, Three 
% Gold Notes, Series “A,” due April 1, 1925 


Full descriptive circular 


will be sent on request. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Telephone Randolph 5520 
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U. S. 
New 
| New 
| U. S. 
U. S. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 


CHAS. E. QUINCEY & CoO. 


14 Wall St. New York 


Specialists in 
Covernment Bonds 
York City Bonds 
York State Bonds 
Treasury Notes 
Treasury Certificates 


Members New York Stock Exchange 






















300 Municipalities 
Served by One System 
























More than 300 municipal- 
ities, located in five States, 
are served by the ILLI- 
NOIS POWER & LIGHT 
CORPORATION, which 
ranks seventh in point of 
gross revenues among the 
public utility companies of 
the United States. The 
6% 30-Year First & Re- 
funding Bonds of this Cor- 
poration at 98% and ac- 
crued interest, yielding 
about 6.10%, offer an at- 
tractive medium for in- 
vestment. 


Write for Circular No. 777 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
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We have prepared a 


32 Page Booklet 


containing careful individual 
analyses of 13 stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: 


International Mercantile Marine 
American International 

General Asphalt 

Royal Dutch Company 

Davison Chemical Company 
New York Dock Company 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
Republic Iron & Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 

Middle States Oil Company 
Freeport Texas Sulphur 
Replogle Steel Company 

Pure Oil Company 


Write for Booklet 


| SuTRO & KIMBLEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| Sixty-six Broadway 








New York 

































Current Bond Offerings 


Many Plans for New Financing 


ticularly interesting during the past 

two weeks. As usual, bonds of 
municipalities and states predominated and 
there were some rather large individual 
issues in this group. In the other groups, 
there were few important issues brought 
out. 


Tw new bond market was not par- 


Money rates are not as favorable as 
they have been but are still at a point 
where new financing can be conducted 
without special difficulty. It is interest- 
ing to note that a considerable number of 
the new issues are brought out at yields 
which make some of them comparatively 
unattractive when it is considered that 
many old and seasoned bonds can be had 
at similar or even better yields. 

So far as the new bond market itself is 
concerned, it would appear to be in a fair- 





NEW BOND OFFERINGS 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


Off'd Yield | 

Amount (% | 

City of Louisville, Ky. $989,000 4.10 | 

Nueces Co., Texas. . 1,000,000 5.10 | 

City of Baltimore, Md.6,394,000 4.15-4.25 | 

| Montreal, Canada... .3,000,000 5.20 
| Prov. of Alberta, Can.3,000,000 5.30 

City of Cleveland, O. . 1,000,000 4.20 | 
State of S. Carolina. .2,600,000 4.30 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


| 

| Pub. Ser. El. P. Co.$14,000,000 6.20 

| 

RAILROAD 

| St. L. Southw’n R.R.$2,700,000 5.45 
INDUSTRIAL 


Union Oil Co.......$7,500,000 5.74-6.28 
Trumbull - Cliff Fur- } 


OOGE. Wivccwnimcce 3,000,000 6.00 
Certain-teed Products 
GO, cccccececcecs 8,000,000 6.50 | 
FARM LOAN 
Chicago Jt. Stk. 
Land Bank....... $2,500,000 4.55-4.75 














ly healthy condition. There has been no 
excess of offerings in the past few weeks 
and the better class of new bonds appear 
to have been fairly well digested. 

A number of corporations are laying 
plans for new financing a good part of 
which will be in stocks. In fact, a con- 
siderable amount of such financing has 
already taken place and with comparative 
success. It is, moreover, likely that this 
type of financing will increase in the next 
few months. This, of course, is the usual 
accompaniment of a broad and sustained 
upward movement in stocks. 

As has been the case for the past few 


months, there is a dearth of new foreign 
financing in this market, a situation which 
has not been changed despite the signs of 
improving economic conditions abroad. 





HOW TO OBTAIN A $2500 
INCOME FROM BONDS 
(Continued from page 1180) 











come, in effect, the joint obligation of the 
two companies. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
bined results of the Bush companies in 
the period from 1915 to and including 1921 
steadily improved. As the accompanying 
chart shows, earnings in each succeeding 
year of the period covered were better 
than in the year before; and the whole 
improvement is measured by the fact that 
1921’s results were more than double those 
for seven years previous. 

In addition, of course, the real-estate 
properties held by the Bush companies 
and constituting the property security 
back of its mortgage debt, has always 
been well in excess of the face amount 
of the debt. Thus, on the basis of the 
valuation arrived at by New York City 
authorities in 1921, the properties of the 
Bush Terminal Co. and the Bush Termi- 
nal Buildings Co. were assessed at nearly 
41 millions; whereas the entire funded 
debt of the combined companies, includ- 
ing this issue, amounts to less than 20 
millions. 

The margin of safety between the value 
of the Bush properties and the face 
amount of its debt tends to increase, due 
to the fact that, in large measure, the 
companies’ holdings are located in the 
most advantageous positions. Thus, the 
International Exhibit Building, 33 stories 
high, in which the entire equity is owned 
by the Terminal Buildings Company, is 
situated on what has become one of the 
busiest thoroughfares in New York City. 
This characteristic of the Bush assets is 
somewhat unique. Many, if not most, in- 
dustrial plants which serve as the se- 
curity for bond issues of other companies 
represent values in large part measured 
by continuance of the issuing company as 
a going concern. The Bush assets, how- 
ever, represent values controlled by far 
more independent factors. 

The Ist mortgage 5s of the Terminal 
Buildings Co. have the additional security 
offered by sinking-fund protection which, 
if the bonds continue purchaseable at not 
over 110 during the life of the issue, will 
provide for retirement of nearly three- 
quarters of the issue by maturity. 

With earnings available for bond inter- 
est steadily increasing during the period 
covered, value of the security behind the 
bonds increasing, and the operations of 
the guaranteeing company developing 
along sound lines, the yield offered by 
these Terminal Building 5s of some 6% 
flat at current levels appears very attrac- 
tive. 
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THE SUGAR “SCANDAL” 
FROM THE INSIDE 
(Continued from page 1166) 





























of last year, pointed out how sugar was 
bound to go up with American consump- 
tion running at a record high level and 
European demand keen because of the 
limited production from Europe’s own 
continental beet fields, which had supplied 
its needs and left an exportable surplus 
in the years before the war. 

In addition to these causes which were 
seen to be operating even last fall, there 
has been a decline in the production of 
Cuba below estimates made earlier in the 
crop year. Fire has destroyed large areas 
of cane-producing territory, and in recent 
weeks the drought has reduced the sugar 
content of the cane in other districts. As 
a result, although most of the grinding 
centrals began operations earlier than 
usual, sugar production thus far obtained 
has been lower than expected, and final 
figures may prove disappointingly low. 

It is evident that the purely economic 
factors thus briefly outlined, some of 
which were apparent many months ago, 
are alone sufficient to account for the rise 
in sugar. Merely saying it was caused 
by speculation does not explain anything, 
since for every speculator who buys there 
must be a speculator who sells, and sooner 
or later the buyer must sell and the seller 
must buy. Their activities thus tend to 
counterbalance one another, without per- 
manently affecting the market. 

The real motive power for a sustained 
upward movement, such as that which 
brought raw sugar up to its present levels, 
must be found in a concrete economic sit- 
uation, not in any artificial pressure. This 
economic situation is to be found in high 
rate of domestic consumption and Euro- 
pean buying, and relatively low production 
in Cuba. For the rest, the entire appa- 
ratus of charges of conspiracy, specula- 
tive manipulation, deliberate withholding 
of stocks from the market, and the like 
is irrelevant to the question. 








Before and After 


HE shrewd investor not only takes care in the 
purchase of securities, but after he has purchased, 
he keeps himself familiar with conditions affecting 
those securities. 
Our clients receive latest earnings and all other essen 


tial information concerning the companies whose 
securities they own. 


Lansburgh Brothers 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


30 Broad Street New York 
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AFTER THE PITTMAN 
ACT—WHAT? 
(Continued from page 1207) 











versely. From 1909 to 1916, including 
good years and bad, it averaged a trifle 
under dividend requirements of $7 an- 
nually on the preferred. 

At the present time the company is pro- 
ducing at the rate of a million ounces of 
silver per annum, with a value under the 
Pittman act of a million dollars, and at 
present market prices around $690,000. 
Silver constitutes roughly a quarter of the 
present gross income, and the loss caused 
by the expiration of the Pittman act will 
be felt keenly by the company, as the dif- 
ference between the artificial and world 
prices amounts to over $2.50 a share on 
the preferred. 

In spite of the good showing of the 
balance-sheet, therefore, with 2%4 millions 
in current assets to about 4% million in 
liabilities, and cash, receivables and securi- 
ties amounting to 1.8 millions, the stock 

(Please turn to page 1225) 
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DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Averaging 7.14% Annual Income 


KANSAS GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock 


WISC.-MINNESOTA LIGHT & POWER CO. 


Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock 


CONSOL. GAS, ELEC. LT. & PWR. CO. 
(BALTIMORE) 
Common Stock Paying 8% 
A purchase of an equal number of shares of each of 
above stocks at present prices would yield an annual 
income (payable quarterly) of about 7.14% on total 


investment. 
Particulars on request for MWA-28 


ESTABLISHED 16860 


Paine, Webber & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK C4ICAGO 
O28 DEVONGEHIRE ST. 28 BROAD ST 200 LA GALLE 6T 
PHILADELPHIA WORCESTER MINNEAPOLIS 
ALBANY SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL 
HARTFORD PROVIDENCE DULUTH 
MILWAUKEE DETROIT GRAND RAPIDS 


Members New York, Boston, Chicago, and other leading Stock 
Exchanges 
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TimeTested 


First Mortgage 
Bonds 


(Underlying Issues) 








To yield 
5% to 8% 





Complete information 
upon request 






























































3. Located in Montclair, 


115 Brovdway 


Real Estate Bond 


1. Absolute first closed mortgage 


equalling about 52% of ap- 


praised value. 


2. Net earnings over three times 


maximum bond interest. 


New 
Jersey. 


4. Assurance of continued demand 


for apartment accommodations. 


Circular describing Montclair Trinity 
Apartments forwarded upon request. 


Ralph W. Voorhees & Co. 


Incorporated 
New York 


5% ga" 
gv” | F.J.LISMAN&CO. 
Established 1890 
20 Exchange Place 
New York 
Tel. Bowling Green 6740 
Philadelphia 
“a. E 
j] 
Four Reasons Why 
We Recommend This 
First Mortgage 612% 
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MARKET STATISTICS 




















N.Y.Times 
N.Y. Times Dow, Jones Avgs. 7—50 Stocks— 
40 Bonds 20Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 
Monday, April 9..... 88.43 102.11 86.58 89.06 88.43 644,850 
Tuesday, April 10... .87.87 101.86 86.48 88.68 87.87 823,710 
Wednesday, April 11.87.39 101.08 86.28 88.18 87.39 1,156,529 
Thursday, April 12...87.52 101.71 86.29 88.19 89.52 784,099 
Friday, April 13...... 88.00 101.81 86.34 88.55 88.00 800,195 
Saturday, April 14... .88.36 102.09 87.23 88.55 88.36 367,810 
Monday, April 16... ..88.27 101.76 87.09 89.08 88.27 666,901 
Tuesday, April 17... .88.36 102.14 87.41 89.04 88.36 873,322 
Wednesday, April 18.88.75 102.24 88.56 89.52 88.75 933,850 
Thursday, April 19... .88.97 102.58 88.00 89.75 88.97 795,747 
Friday, April 20...... 88.03 101.38 87.35 89.09 88.03 956,478 
Saturday, April 21... .87.44 101.10 86.75 88.10 87.44 622,425 
na *AVERAGE- PRICE « OF «40+ BONDS - WY 
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around 53. Ore reserves are approaching 
exhaustion, silver receipts will drop 
heavily toward the middle of the year, and 
not only will back dividends not be made 
up within the near future but the directors 
will not dip into surplus to aid in main- 
taining the current dividend rate, if it 
should not be earned. The outlook for 
the company is therefore entirely de- 
pendent on the results obtained from 
new mining investments which are still 
to be made, and possibly also from the 
ore bodies recently discovered. 





A FORECAST OF STOCK 
MOVEMENTS BY GROUPS 
(Continued from page 1165) 








ably high earnings. While several of 
these issues may still be bought in antici- 
pation of higher prices, this group is now 
not as attractive as several of the others. 

Tobacco. There have been some large 
individual advances in this group but, as 
a whole, it is still in an attractive posi- 
tion. The industry is thoroughly sta- 
bilized and good earnings are anticipated 
throughout the year. 

Steel. The steel group is now about 
55% above 1921 low prices. Most of these 
companies are in a better earnings posi- 
tion than since 1920. Higher dividends 
are expected, or possibly extras, and some 
of the stock on which dividends were dis- 
continued in 1921 and 1922 will probably 
soon be restored to the dividend-paying 
class. From a market viewpoint, this 
group is still attractive. 

Copper. The copper stocks at one time 
this year were 75% above their low points 
of 1921, but struck a snag and declined 
until they are now about 65% above the 
1921 lows. At current prices, some of 
them are not too high in view of the re- 
markable recovery of the industry and its 
favorable outlook. 

Petroleum. At the high point of 1923, 
this group sold about 55% above the 1921 
low averages but since has declined to 
the present point of about 45% above these 
averages. There are many conflicting fac- 
tors at work, but in general the better 
grade of these securities are still not too 
high in view of prospective good earnings. 

Miscellaneous Groups. Other groups, 
such as leather, farm machinery, ship- 
ping, coal and paper, are still in a rather 
ambiguous position. They have not yet 
demonstrated a genuine recovery of earn- 
ing power which accounts for the low po- 
sition they have in the market. These 
groups, however, should be watched close- 
ly, for in the event of a decided change 
in their earnings position, they will prob- 
ably give the best account of all in the 
market, in view of their low selling prices. 





INVESTORS’ VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE, INC. 
(Continued from page 1216) 











much these people know about it!” said 
the shepherd, as he caught the woman’s 
hand and led her from the bank. 

They got into a taxi and drove to the 
woman’s home where a few minutes later 
the shepherd pocketed her signed order 
and check. 


The methods of this concern were smooth 
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TRUE VALUE 
Behind MASON Tires 


MASON TIRES 


THE LAST WORD IN 
AUTO TIRE VALUES 


HE MASON TIRE & RUBBER COM- 

PANY, with its three large tire and 
fabric plants and a daily capacity of 
6,000 tires, ranks today as one of the 
most rapidly growing tire manufac- 
turers in the United States. 
Producing tires of the highest quality and sell- 
ing them at “TRUE VALUE?” prices, through 
a distribu ing organization of 25 branches 
and 4,300 dealers, has created a demand for 
MASON tires which, even with its large 
capacity, the Company is unable to fill. 






We offer a small unsold portion of the 


$2,000,000 First Mortgage 
20-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Mason Tire & Rubber Company 


at Par and Interest to Yield 7 Per Cent 


Write for full detailed information 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL. 
MILWAUKEE Phone Randolph 2521 kay AMAZOO 






FULL VALUE 
Behind MASON Bonds 
































An Income of 7.05% 
from these First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds 
—1937 


































The Security is a direct First 
Mortgage upon the Real Estate 
and Plants of an established and 
prosperous Corporation. 


The value of this property 
amounts to $2,215 for each 
$1,000 Bond. 


For the past 6 years, aver- 
aged before Federal taxes, 
the Corporation has earned 
each year the interest re- 
quirements of these Bonds 
about 5 times over. 





Let us send you the full de- 
scription of this attractive 
Investment. 


As for Circular 50. 





| George H. Burr & Co. 
Equitable Building 
New York 
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INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


We 


on all 


invite inquiries 
investment 
securities and will be 
pleased to furnish 
up-to-date informa- 
tion and an impartial 


opinion on any issue. 


O} course, without obligation 


W™ Carnesie Ewen 


Investment Securities 


2 WALL ST. — NEW YORK 





Telephone Rector 3273-4 



































words and persuasion wherever possible, 
but where they failed the strong arm 
brought the necessary pressure to bear. 

In a New Jersey city, Steel’s representa- 
tives worked so ardently on the suscepti- 
bilities of a Public School principal that 
he became thoroughly sold on the Steel 
idea, and became one of Steel’s most 
energetic disciples. This man who stood 
high in his community and who was known 
for his work in civic and welfare organi- 
zations took up the cause of Steel, and 
preached it to every one he came in con- 
tact with. He sold nearly every one of 
his teachers and did his best to carry the 
wonderful message into the homes of all 
of his pupils. The officers of his chamber 
of commerce tried to change his views, 
but he remained faithful to Steel. Even 
after the crash came he stated that he 
believed that everything would prove that 
Steel was right. We wonder what he has 
to say now. 

This is only one of a number of similar 
cases that we found in our investigation 
of the L. R. Steel activities. We found 
clergymen, doctors, and school men all 
over the country who had absolute faith 
in Steel and believed that his great plan 
would revolutionize the world. 

We tell this story not for the purpose 
of saying “I told you so,” but merely to 
point out the vital necessity of people 
making investigation from competent 
authority before investing money. Also 
the vital necessity of every city having es- 
tablished a place where information can 
be had from a reliable and disinterested 
source. 





TEXAS COMPANY 


(Continued from page 1205) 








as the Standard Oil group and its stock, 
therefore, is entitled to the same invest- 
ment standing as the stocks of the 
stronger Standard Oil companies. 

In the four years 1919-1922, net income 
of the company averaged about 21% mil- 
lions per annum equivalent to $3.25 a share 
on the 6,578,000 shares of stock outstand- 
ing. As this period included cycles of de- 
pression as well as activity it is a fair 
measure of the earning power of the com- 
pany. There is no reason to question 
therefore its ability to show continued 
growth for years to come and a steadily 
increasing earning power is to be antici- 
pated. 

During 1922 Texas Company paid off 
27.7 millions in 7% notes out of cash on 
hand. Despite this strain on the treasury, 
it closed the year in very strong financial 
condition, working capital totalling 11114 
millions and cash on hand being over 14 
million dollars. So far as operations in 
the current year are concerned, the com- 
pany is in a very favorable position. Dur- 
ing a period of low prices prevailing in 
the latter part of 1922, the company in- 
creased its storage of crude oil to over 
twenty million barrels and in view of the 
price advances since that time is in posi- 
tion to take very substantial profits on 
these holdings. 

Texas Cc is constructing 46 additional 
cracking units at its refineries which will 
bring the total up to 75. These additional 
installations will increase its production of 
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gasoline this year, by 40% over the 8 mil- 
lion barrels of gasoline it made in 1922. 
In 1924 when all the units will have been 
in operation for the entire year production 
is expected to be well over 14 million bar- 
rels. With its large storage facilities and 
refining capacity Texas Co. is in a very 
strong position in that reduction in the 
price of crude oil can be made a favorable 
instead of an adverse factor as it enables 
the company to buy cheap and sell when 
the market is right. 

For the year 1922, earnings equal to 
$4.04 a share were reported. The report 
was much more favorable, however, than 
these figures indicate due to the company’s 
conservative policy of making large 
charge-offs for depletion, depreciation and 
inventory adjustment. In 1922, 16% mil- 
lions were deducted for depletion and 
Federal taxes and 7% millions for in- 
ventory adjustment. Had the manage- 
ment been a little less drastic in its charge- 
offs, earnings of $6 a share could easily 
have been shown. 

The present dividend rate of $3 is very 
secure in view of the strong financial con- 
dition of the company and the outlook for 
still larger earnings. At present levels of 
50 the stock gives a return of 6%. This 
is considerably higher than is obtainable 
in the stocks of the stronger Standard Oil 
companies with which Texas Company can 
be properly compared. 

The stock has not been subject in 
the past few years to wide swings in 
the stock market and is not attractive 
to the speculator who desires to make 
a more or less quick turn. From the 
standpoint of long-pull investment 
however, it is decidedly attractive as 
the company appears to have a def- 
initely assured future and the stock 
can be expected to gradually increase 
in value. 





SOME REMAINING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN STOCKS 
(Continued from page 1184) 








liabilities. Cash and securities amounted 
to 2.8 millions, and bank loans had been 
cut from the peak of nearly 5 millions in 
1920 to 1.7 millions. 

In view of the continued high earnings 
and the strong financial position the 
preferred dividend seems very well se- 
cured, and its yield, at current prices 
around 91, of 7.7% makes it very at- 
tractive. 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 


This is one of the larger factors in the 
explosives and c1mical industry, manu- 
facturing high explosives, black powder, 


leather cloth, lacquers, enamels, etc. In 
peace time its explosives products are 
used in mining, building construction, 


quarrying, clearing farms, cartridges, etc. 

It has shown a high rate of earning 
power since its incorporation in 1912, hav- 
ing earned on the average $29.22 a share 
in the last ten years. Average dividend 
payments during this period amounted to 
$13.90 per share per year. The depression 
of 1920-21 found it in good shape to 
weather the storm, as in these two years 
it was able to write off 2.4 millions for 
inventory depreciation and maintain the 
$12 dividend rate which had been estab- 

















lished in 1919 although it earned only $1.72 


a share in 1921. 

After redeeming its outstanding bonds 
on Aug. 1, 1922, the company is now. capi- 
talized at 9 millions in 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred and 8.7 millions of common. 

.The company is in excellent financial 
condition, current ratio at the end of 1922 
being 4% to 1. Of the 10.2 millions of 
current assets 1.8 were cash and market- 
able securities, or nearly as much as the 
entire current liabilities. 

Earnings this year are expected to be 
well over those of 1922 (see table), as 
mining activity has been increasing while 
building construction remains at a high 
level. At a late quotation around 170 the 
common yields slightly over 7%, while it 
has the possibility of a dividend increase 
to render it more attractive. It is suit- 
able for those who intend to hold their 
securities for a long time and are not 
deterred by an inactive market. 





LINKING UP COMMODI- 
TIES WITH SECURITIES 


(Continued from page 1177) 

















parently not yet stopped growing. Should 
the movement for the popularization of 
American tobacco products abroad meet 
with any great success, a still further im- 
petus would be given to the upward move- 
ment in cigarette-manufacture. 

Among the reasons why the cigarette 
is one of the last of the luxuries that are 
dispensed with during hard times are, first, 
the low cost of any individual purchase, 
large as it may loom in the year’s budget, 
and second, the physiological persistence 
of the smoking habit, once it is formed. 
These two factors lead to a certain sta- 
bility in the demand which is unusual for 
an article of direct consumption, as indi- 
cated in preceding paragraphs. 

The instability of prices and profits in 
the sugar industry has been so clearly 
illustrated by recent developments that it 
is scarcely necessary to go into it in any 
great detail here. It may be pointed out, 
however, that while raw sugar prices are 
the main concern of the sugar grower, 
there are other factors of importance for 
the refining company. The latter makes 
its profits out of the margin between raw 
sugar and refined sugar costs. When raw 
sugar prices advance, up to a certain point 
the sugar refiner can pass along the ad- 
vance to his customers by raising the 
price of refined sugar. This process has 
its limits, however, as was illustrated in 
1920, when raw sugar actually sold for 
more than refined, indicating that the re- 
finers knew they could not charge more 
for their sugar without killing off the de- 
mand entirely. 

While this is an extreme case, it illus- 
trates what is apt to happen whenever 
sugar prices may again advance sharply. 
In spite of the appreciation in value of 
the refiner’s inventories, he would not wel- 
come such a situation, because buying 
orders would fall off, amd overhead ex- 
pense become correspondingly more bur- 
densome, thus eating into his margin of 
profit. A sharp advance in sugar prices, 
therefore, while favorable, within limita- 
tions, to sugar growers, is not so cheer- 
ful a development for refiners, a fact of 
interest to followers of sugar stocks. 
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If you want to 
clip coupons 
start with the 
one below! 


T is every man’s dream some day to spend his leisure 
moments clipping coupons, and what we want you 
to do is to start getting your hand in now. Clip 
out the coupon in this advertisement and find out 
how easily and how quickly you can put yourself in 
4a position to clip coupons off 544% PRUDENCE- 
BON DS—the Guaranteed Bond with the Guaran- 
teed Coupons—secured by conservative first mort- 
gages on selected income-earning properties, and 
strong with the old-fashioned strength of an insti- 
tution opposed heart and soul to the hazardous new- 
fangled methods of first mortgage financing! 


Clip out the coupon NOW and 


send for the booklet at once! 


Tue PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under the supervision of N. Y. State Banking Dept. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN _ 
31 NASSAU STREET 162 REMSEN STREET 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS DENOMINATIONS 
$1,100,000 $100 - $500 - $1000 





MW-353 


The Prudence Co., Inc. 
31 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part please send me a copy of your 

latest booklet. 

Name 



































































Stocks Coffee Bonds 
Cotton Sugar Oil Grain 


Orders executed for Cash or Conservative Margin 
PRIVATE WIRES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 











° Members ef 
New York Stock Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York yo Eashene Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
New Orlea tton ange 
tiacom> Panel of Tends Associate Members of 
New York Produce Exchange Liverpool Cotton Exchenge 
NEW YORK: 27 William St. NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. | 



















































In making an investment at 
the present time 


Stability of 
Earning Power 


of a company is undoubtedly 
a more important considera- 
tion than a large income re- 
turn. However, both of these 
desirable features are to be 
found in the case of many 
bonds of strong 


Public Utility 
Corporations 
We shall be glad to study 
your holdings and recommend 


exchanges to include bonds 
of this character in your list. 


L.F ROTHSCHILD & CO, 


MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 Broadway, New York 























Patterson Bros. 
Tobacco Corporation 


Actively traded in on the 
New York Curb 


Circular on request 


Morris & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway New York 
Phone Rector 1820 
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UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 
POWER COMPANIES 


Invest- 

ment Asked 

Grade Price 
Adirondack P. & Light Ist. & Ref. 6s, 1950..... Cocccccecccce scocceee B.. TD 
Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962...... eccececccce eccccces nh. ZW 
Gisbome Power Oa. Bat Ga, BG... cccoceccocescecescceccecccosan &.. © 
EE OG ee eee ee B.. 88% 
Calif.-Oregon Power Co. Ist & Ref. 7%s Series A, 1941. ..........000 B.. 107 
Central Maine Power Co. Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s Ser. A. 1941.......0. B.. 108% 
Central Georgia Power Co. Ist 6s, 1988. ........cccccccccccccccccce A.. 85 
Columbus Power Co (Georgia) Ist 5s, 1986.......... eeoceoesosccoes A.. 97% 
Calerade Power Ga. Bet Ga, BUBB... .ccccccesccccecce eccccccce cccee B.wg @ 
Consumers Power Co. (Michigan) Ist 5s, 1936............ecccccece A.. 95 
Electrical Development of Ontaria Ist 5s, 1983. ......eeeseececeecs i. ~ 
Great Northern Power Co. Ist 5s, 1985..............ssseeee cccccee B.. 8 
Great Western Power Co. Ist & Ref. 7s Series B, 1950. ...........4 B.. 106% 
Great Western Power Co. 5s, 1946. ........ceeeeeees ec ccceccccccce -A.. 91% 
pepeeuis Pomer Ge, Bet @ Boe. Ge, Bins coccecceessceccccoccccn i... @ 
Idaho Power Co. 5s, 1947............000 eoccccccccccccccccccccese ee 90 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946...... coccccccccocccscocccccccs -B.. 9 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1985...... Ceccccccccceccesecce con A... B 
Mississippi River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1951.............-. Coccccccceces A.. 91 
Niagara Falls Power Co. Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950..... eocccecece «+ A.. 108% 
ee aware Be, Bae & Tek, Dh, Bie vce ccecccccccceconcosceoncecs -B.. 104% 
Penn.-Ohio Power & Light Notes 8s, 1930........ ccvcccccccoccecss Gee BES 
Puget Sound Power Co. Ist 5s, 1983............ cocccccece cocccccen A. FF 
Salmon River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1952........ Ccccccccccosccccccs at.. @ 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. Ist 5s, 1984. .......cecescccccccece A.. 9% 
Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1986....... ecccecccccccccscccces A.. 101 
Southwest Power & Light Ist 5s, 1948..........cccceccsssceccceecs B.. 86% 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014... .........ccccccccccees acoeces B.. 95 
Bronx Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1960..... ee ccreccceeeerescccccce B.. 90 
Buffalo General Electric Co., Ist 6s, I989......... ccs coccccecce A.. 101 
Canton Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1937... ......ccccccscces eececeoeocoocs B.. 96% 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co. 5s, 1989. .......cccccccccess cccccccccce A.. 98 
Denver Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1949....... Peccceccececoccoecees A.. 04 
Evansville Gas & Electric Co. Ist 6s, 1902........ eeeosencooeceeces B.. 95 
Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1952............ eecccccccccccccccccce A.. 88 
Los Angeles Gas & Elec. Gen. 7s, 1931........ eccceceooece ecccconns G 103 bid 
Nevada-Calif. Electric Ist 6s, 1946........... ecccccccosescccccceces B 96 
Okla. Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 74s, 1941.......... cece cesccccccece B 104 
Obie. Gas & Biectric Ret Ga, 20GB. ... cc cccccccccccccccccccccecceces A 96 
Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940.............-sseceee eccccccceee B.. G1 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. Series B 7s, 1946... ......-cceceeee B.. 110 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 65, 1939... . ......seeeeeeee A 93 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. Ref. 6s, 1939.........22+0 B 100 
Standard Gas & Electric Secured 7%4s, 1941........... eeoneessonss 104 
Syracuse Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1946. ...........seeeceeeeee eeccccecce con A 97 
Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953. .........cceeeecseccceece B 83 


TRACTION COMPANIES 


American Light & Traction Notes 6s, 1925... .. 2.2... eee cece ences *B.. *101% 
Bloomington Dec. & Champ. Ry. Co. Ist 6s, 1940... 22.2... eee eens Bes 77% 
Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932..............465 aneeoeecece Wee 89 
Danville, Champ. & Decatur Ist 5s, 1938............++. Gee ceseocoes B.. 102 bid 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954........ssseeeeee. B.. 88 
Georgie Raibwep G@ Power Ga, BGG. ....ccccccccecccccececcoceccces B.. 85 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951........... eceseoccoocooess Cc. @B@ 
Knoxville Railway & Light 5s, 1946....... Pe 
Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction 5s, 1929..... ecccccccccccccccces A.. 96% 
Piamnstes Bavest Tete GA, BBs. oso ccc ceccsscvesoscceccce cccccese Ce 
Nofthern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926........ eccccccscocooce oB.. ZW 
Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953.............. PPOTTTTTT TT TTT tT B.. 98 
Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1946...... eubwentnesensenenesse =. 
Topeka Railway & Light Ref. 5s, 1933...... eeceese eececesooecces oo C.. OO 
Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1980............... eecccce coccesece B.. 98 
United Light & Rys. 5s, 1932........... PPITTTTTTT TTT TTT c.. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


Bell Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 5s, 1925.................. cccceccceccs A.. 98% 
Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s. 1943...... coccccecocee A.. 95% 
Home Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936..... eoceccccoceccooss Ave TBR 


Western Tel. & Tel. Collateral Trust 6s, 1982. .......c.scececceesss A.» 987% 


* Without warrants. 


Yield 
6.00 
5.15 
5.70 
6.10 
6.90 
6.65 
6.50 
5.50 
5.75 
5.65 
5.50 
6.10 
6.40 
5.65 
5.20 
5.75 
5.45 
5.20 
5.65 
5.65 
6.55 
7.30 
5.35 
5.50 
6.10 
5.80 
6.10 


6.30 
5.65 
4.90 
5.60 
5.15 
5.40 
5.80 
5.85 
6.50 
6.30 
7.10 
6.00 
5.85 
6.00 
5.65 
6.00 
7.10 
5.60 
6.35 


5.65 
7.50 
6.65 
4.80 
5.80 
5.98 
7.20 
6.30 
5.60 
6.80 
7.00 
5.45 
7.45 
6.00 
6.40 
7.00 


5.55 
5.30 
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UNLISTED PUBLIC UTILITIES 
BOND MARKET CONTINUES 
DULL 


Further Price Declines Noted Among 
Representative Issues While Volume 
of Demand Is Small 


EMAND for bonds and notes of 

public utility companies has con- 

tinued of small proportions during 
the past few weeks and tendency of prices 
has been to lower levels. However, drop 
in prices for many of the representative 
issues is not taken seriously as many of 
the current quotations are characterized 
as being nominal and, should any demand 
come into the market, no great amount 
of bonds would be for sale at current 
levels. 

The halting terdency to stock markets 
has been reflected to a great extent by a 
hesitancy among prospective bond buyers 
tc await a definite trend to more specula- 
tive issues. On the whole, the belief held 
in public circles that the next few weeks 
will see better quotations for bonds seems 
justified. Quotations have been showing 
moderate declines since the first of this 
year, and even before in some instances. 
While prices should go higher for the 
time being, even the most optimistic do 
not believe that a prolonged upward move- 
ment is in sight when there are indica- 
tions of high money rates. But at the same 
time, it cannot be disputed that many of 
the unlisted public utility bonds at pres- 
ent levels offer attractive yields on good 
security. 

The number of new offerings has been 
noticeably smaller. This was a matter of 
necessity as but a short while ago offer- 
ings had been coming along at a rate 
which taxed the ability of the investor to 
absorb. With the unprecedented expansion 
of demand for new service, public utility 
companies will continue to be in the mar- 
ket for huge sums which at the same time 
works to the benefit of the investor as 
it forces the companies in competition to 
offer better inducements. 

Good bonds of power and light com- 
panies are more abundant now showing 
a yield considerably better than 6%. 
These companjes are in the best position 
of any of the utilities, especially the 
hydro-electrics, and it is only the slump 
in the market which has enabled ‘many 
present opportunities for attractive invest- 
ments. Arkansas Light & Power 6s of 
1945 at current levels of around 89 should 
be attractive as offering possibilities of 
higher prices for the issue in addition to 
an exceptionally good yield. A compara- 
tively small but well-managed company is 
found in Cohoes Power & Light Corp. 
The 6s of 1929 now selling slightly below 
par offer a good yield for a first-class 
bond. Wisconsin Edison Co. debenture 6s 
of 1924 are also selling around par and 
should be attractive for a conservative 
investment. Another comparatively short- 
term issue is Northern Ontario Light & 
Power Co. 6s of 1931 which are now sell- 
ing around 88. 

It is among the smaller and less known 
companies that the bargains in bond issues 
are generally to be found and the pres- 
ent time is no exception to the rule. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


Established 1865 


0A cAREFUL analysis of security hold- 
ings constitutes a worthwhile safeguard for 
the investor. 


Changes are often advisable either from the 
standpoint of yield or of safety. 


We shall be glad to answer inquiries. 


17 WALL ST. 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
45 EAST 42D ST. 216 BERKELEY ST. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


10 WEYBOSSET STREET, PROVIDENCE 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 


8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
which we are offering 
at 115 and accrued dividends 
Exempt from Normal Income Tax 


The company has no bonds outstanding and net 
earnings for last four years have averaged five times 
dividend requirements. 


As the amount of the offering is limited, subscriptions will 
be filled in the order received, until the stock is disposed of. 


HAMILTON A. GILL & Co. 


Investment Securities 


7 Wall Street New York 


























CHANGING 
CONDITIONS 


The status of a bond or 
stock is often vitally affect- 
ed by changing conditions. 
Without obligation on your 
part, our Investment De- 
partment will analyze your 
security holdings and sug- 
gest exchanges should it 
seem advisable. 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 


Founded 1873 


25 Broad St., New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


TOBEY & KIRK 











Circular on 


TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


We have prepared a Special | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Copy on request 


| 


SHONNARD & CO. 
| 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway New York 


_ Uptown Office 
Hotel $t.Andrew—72nd St.&B' way 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


American Type Founders (6) 80 — 82 
Pfd. 9744—101% 
Atlas Portland Cement (4).. 68 — 74 
Babcock & Wilcox (7) —114 
Borden Co. —116 
Pfd. —106 
Bucyrus, pfd. (7) —105 
Celluloid Co. (6) — 95 
Childs Co. —143 
Pfd. 108%4—110 
Congoleum Co., Ist pfd. (7). 97%4— 99 
Congoleum, com. (8) 195 —205 
Crocker Wheeler (2)....... 45 —55 
Pid. 5 —95 
Curtiss Aero & M.......... 8 — 8% 
Pfd. 35 — 38 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8)....138 —143 
Gillette Safety Razor (12 P)7280 —290 
Ingersoll Rand (8)......... 121 —124 


New Jersey Zinc (8P) 
Niles-Bement-Pond 45 — 47 
Pfd. — 92 
Phelps-Dodge Corp’n (4). .180 —195 
Royal Baking Powder (8)..130 —137 
Pfd. (6) 9% —100 
Safety Car H. & L. (6).... 88 — 90 
Savannah Sugar — & 
Pfd. — & 
Singer Mfg. Co. (7) —119 
Thompson Starrett (4) — 85 
Victor Talking Mach. (8)...168 —173 
Ward Baking Co. (8) —127 
Yale & Towne (4) — 64 
*Dividend Rates in Dollars Per Share 
Designated in Parenthesis. 


tListed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
P—Plus Extras. 





Stocks Active and Firm 


ing the fortnight under review were 
fairly active and generally firm. 
Strength was displayed particularly by 


O VER-THE-COUNTER stocks dur- 


American Type Founders and Congoleum, 
both of which advanced materially from 
their previous levels. There was continued 
good inquiry for Gillette Safety Razor. 


a 





Congoleum Sells at 200! 


ue demand for Congoleum resulted 
in sales at the new record high of 
200. Demand for this stock at current 
levels aroused renewed interest in the 
operations of the company and gave rise 
to what appear to be well-founded reports 
that the current dividend rate on the issue 
will be increased, or extra dividends de- 
clared in recognition of the substantial 
surplus which the company continues to 


pile up. If any action of this sort should 
actually be taken it will constitute another 
item in the already lengthy list of special 
bonuses which Congoleum shareholders 
have received since the company’s forma- 
tion and which have made the stock’s 
market performance in the last seven 
months perhaps the most remarkable of 
any security-issue whether listed or dealt 
in over-the-counter. 


~ 





The American Motor Body Reorganization 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the plan of re- 
organization projected by the Ameri- 
can Motor Body Company has been made 
and, because of the prominence of the in- 
terests associated with this enterprise as 
well as the large number of security- 
holders affected, great publicity has been 
accorded the event by the daily press. It 
should therefore be timely to offer a brief 
analysis of the reorganization, especially 
as regards its significance to Hale & Kil- 
burn stockholders. 

The Hale & Kilburn Corporation itself 
is one of the oldest railroad equipment 
companies in the country and has, for 
many years, done the majority of the car- 
seating business. Its history has reflected 
the erratic nature of its field, which seems 
destined to be either bursting with activity 
or else flatly idle. It is another example 
of “prince or pauper.” 

In 1920, the assets of the Hale & Kil- 
burn Corp. together with the Detroit plant 


of the Wadsworth Manufacturing Com- 
pany were assumed by a newly organized 
corporation known as the American Motor 
Body Company. Interests associated with 
the consolidation included the Chase Se- 
curities Company (allied with the Chase 
National Bank of which latter Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab is a director), the banking 
house of Blair & Company and the Ameri- 
can Can Company. Directive management 
was assumed by the American Can repre- 
sentatives. 

From its formation, whether because of 
bad management or bad luck, the results 
of the American Motor Body Company 
have been increasingly poor. It suffered 
a severe set-back at the very outset of its 
career in connection with its magnificent 
motor-body plant in Detroit. This plant, 
it is understood, had been constructed par- 
ticularly for the purpose of producing 
bodies for Mr. Ford; at the time of its 
acquisition, it is understood to have had 
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outstanding contracts with the Ford Com- 
pany for its capacity production, but no 
sooner had title to the plant changed hands 
than its unfilled business was materially 
reduced, due to cancellations. Later inci- 
dents in the Motor Body Company’s career 
were similarly depressing, and, as Chair- 
man’ Baldwin of Hale & Kilburn remarks: 
“No dividends have ever been paid on the 
Class A stock of the American Motor 
Body Company, during the two and one- 
half years of its existence, and its balance 
sheet, as of December 31, 1922, shows a 
loss for the year 1922 of $328,757. In- 
asmuch as the business of the Company 
has not been successful, a reorganization 
is deemed advisable.” 

The terms of the reorganization leave 
no loophole for the common stockholders 
of the Hale & Kilburn Corp. They are 
left flat. 

The preferred stockholders in Hale & 
Kilburn receive somewhat better treat- 
ment: For every one share of this pre- 
ferred the holder will receive, in par value, 
$25 in new notes and bonds of The Motor 
Body Corpn., and in addition, two shares 
of its capital stock, of which 800,000 
shares are to be issued all told. 

In the effort to determine how much 
value these reorganization terms afford 
Hale & Kilburn preferred stockholders, 
we are led to investigate further into the 
provisions of the plan as well as the con- 
dition of the reorganizing company. It is 
found that, so far as its asset position 
is concerned, the company appears to be 
sound; and it is therefore assumed that 
the bonds and notes of the new company 
should be worth their face value. Esti- 
mating them on the basis of from 90% 
to 100% of par for the sake of con- 
servatism, however, we find that Hale & 
Kilburn preferred begets a present value 
of somewhere between $20 and $25 per 
share. 

In addition to the notes, as stated, Hale 
& Kilburn is to receive two for one in 
shares of the New Motor Body Corpn. 
stock, and on the future trend of this 
stock, of course, will depend Hale & Kil- 
burn preferred’s chances of increasing in 
value beyond the $25 mark figured above. 

That the new Motor Body stock will 
sell at a price sufficiently high to add much 
to the old preferred’s value, at least in 
the early future, appears problematical. 
To be sure, the guiding spirit of the enter- 
prise, if things go as planned, will be the 
man who is generally conceded to be the 
greatest salesman in the country today. 
Mr. Schwab is also active in the direction 
of a prominent automobile company; it 
is not inconceivable that he may be able 
to steer business the body-company’s way 
on a very much larger scale than that 
heretofore obtained. Furthermore, it is 
worth noting that Mr. Schwab is given 
every incentive to develop the best in- 
terests of the Motor Body Co. Under 
the reorganization terms, he would be per- 
mitted to purchase 100,000 shares of the 
new common stock at $1 per share at the 
outset, and he would be given the option 
to purchase 300,000 more shares at $10 
per share at any time within three years 
atter the acquisition by the Motor Body 
Corporation of the old company’s property 
and assets. If the company’s affairs could 
be developed to a sufficient degree to make 
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it worth Mr. Schwab’s while to exercise 
his secondary option, his gross profits on 
his first 100,000 shares would have become 
at least $900,000. 

On the other hand, the motor-body field 
is one which has been developed on an 
enormous scale in the last decade, and the 
reorganized Motor Body Corpn. will con- 
front competition of a strongly intrenched 
and highly developed nature. To trans- 
form a money-losing enterprise into a 
profitmaker under the existing conditions 
would seem to call for experience in the 
motor field, and directive talent of a very 
high order. 

Weighing the factors pro and con, the 
impression is gleaned that the possibilities 
of the Motor Body Corporation stock, 
under the conditions outlined, are of only 
the most speculative nature, and that Hale 
& Kilburn preferred’s chances of partici- 
pating in values much over and above the 
approximate $20—$25 per share offered 
by the Body Company’s notes are at least 
rather remote. This Department, as a 
holder of Hale & Kilburn preferred, 
would be inclined to switch out into a 
more promising issue at between $23 and 
$25 per share. 


CURTISS PLAN APPROVED 
\ T a meeting held on Friday, April 


20th, at which a large majority of 

both classes of stock were repre- 
sented, the plan of reorganization of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Co., was unanimously 
approved. 

This plan was outlined by the Over-the- 
Counter Department in the issue of March 
3lst, last. As stated then, the two chief 
provisions of the plan are: 

1) The formation of an Assets Liqui- 
dating Corporation, whose function it will 
be to receive and liquidate advantageously 
certain assets of the old corporation, and 

2) The incorporation of a new Aero- 
plane Co., with a capitalization including 
$2,730,500 Preferred stock and 218,600 
shares of Common stock, of no par value. 

The new preferred stock will be a 7% 
issue, cumulative as to 5% dividends and 
non-cumulative as to the remaining 2%, 
although said 2% will be payable out of 
the net profits of the new corporation 
in any given year before any dividends 
may be paid on the common stock. The 
preferred will also participate, equally, 
share for share, in dividends paid on the 
common stock until a total of $42 per 
share over and above preferred dividends 
have been thus distributed. 

While it is not yet possible to secure 
information as to earnings of a sufficient- 
ly definite sort to shape commitments, 
nevertheless the understanding exists in 
quarters which this Department has found 
reliable in the past that the new Aero- 
plane Corporation will be able to show 
earnings well in excess of dividends on 
the new preferred stock at the proposed 
7% rate. If this proves correct, then, as 
stated in the previous analysis, the new 
preferred should be entitled to sell on a 
10% basis, or at $70; and taking into con- 
sideration the additional values repre- 
sented by the “Certificates of Beneficial 
Interest,” the whole value of old preferred 
shares should be in excess of the prices 
quoted in the present market. 
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Orders executed for future de 
livery on the following Exchanges 
of which we are members: 


COTTON 


On the New York and Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchanges 
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The statistical position 
from a market stand- 


point explained in our 


COTTON FACTS 
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742% Yield 
Ist Mtge. Bond 


Due serially 1924 
to 1932 inclusive 


Net tangible assets $4,200 
per $1,000 bond. 
Earnings for 10% years 
over 334 times interest 
charges; earnings for 1922 
were 53% times. 


Company has shown prof- 
its every year since com- 
mencement of business in 
1893. 
In 1921—a disastrous year 
in the industry—earnings 
were 4.4 times interest 
charges. 
Bonds may be purchased 
on our Cumulative Invest- 
ment Plan. 

Write for Circular “M.W.” 


THROCKMORTON & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 
115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 























Cities Service Co. 
PREFERRED STOCK 
Selling to Yield Over 
81L% 


Dividends on the preferred stock 
of Cities Service Company were 
earned 2.55 times in the year end- 
ed March 31, 1923. 


Earnings from public utility 
properties alone were more than 
sufficient to meet all interest 
charges as well as the preferred 
dividend requirements. 


Diversity of interest and earning 
power is the outstanding fea- 
ture of the current Cities Service 
financial position. 


Send for Circular P-18 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
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Federal Land Bank 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
St. Paul, Minn... 
Akron, 
Oregon 


Tennessee 
Providence, R. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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San Francisco 

San Antonio, Texas 

San Francisco, Cal 
Akron, Ohio 

Providence, 

Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 
South Dakota 
Massachusetts 

Hartford, Conn. 

Newark, N. J 


North Carolina 
North Carolina 
Fort Worth, Tex 
North Dakota 
North Dakota 
jersey City 

ashville, Tenn. ..... 
State of Texas 
Missouri 
Los Angeles 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Illinois 
Akron School District 
Montana 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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San Francisco 
Canton, Ohio 
Bristol, Conn., Tax Ex. in Conn 
New York City 
New York City 
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HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 


Interest Rate 


BMerfollz, Va. ..ccccccccccccccccccccsecs 


 «cccdeueudenmnndkane-dnee 


N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State. 


Approximate 
Maturity Yield 
Jan. 1953/33 
October 1925 


June 1932 

Jan. 1936 

June 1954-55 
Dec. 31, 1959/49 
Dec. 15, 1941 


Feb. 1925 
Sept. 1927 
June 1951 
April 1942 
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HE Municipal Bond Market was fair- 
ly active and firm during the fort- 
night just ended. 

New York City’s bonds, whose invest- 
ment position was made the subject of 
brief comment in the last issue, tended 
upward in the earlier sessions, but later 
lost most of their recovery. The opinion 
still prevails that this city’s issues, avail- 
able on a yield basis which compares very 
favorably with that of far less wealthy 
or densely populated areas, offer a de- 
sirable medium at current levels. 


An Interesting Offering 


Featuring the new offerings was the 
75-million dollar issue of Federal Land 
Bank 4%4s—a ten-thirty year issue, dated 
January 1, 1923, and due January 1, 1953. 

These bonds are not to be confused 
with Government obligations, nor are they 
guaranteed by the Government. On the 
other hand, they are the secured obliga- 
tions of Banks operating under Federal 
charter with Government supervision, and 
the Government is represented in their 
directing boards. It is computed that, as 
of February 28th, last, the Government 
owned some $3,000,000 of the capital stock 
of the Federal Land Banks against which 
these bonds are issued. Also, the Farm 
Loan Associations, during the year 1922, 
acquired approximately $8,500,000 of Fed- 
eral Land Bank stock, 25% of the pro- 
ceeds of which was used to retire stock 
owned by the Government, as required by 


the Farm Loan Act. Of the Federal Land 
Bank Bonds themselves, the Government 
now holds over $100,000,000. 

The bonds are exempt from Federal, 
State, Municipal or Local taxation. They 
are acceptable by the U. S. Treasury as 
security for Government deposits includ- 
ing Postal Savings Funds. Also, they are 
available in denominations of from $10,- 
000 to as low as $40. Finally, at the 
offered price, and despite their exemption, 
they provide an income yield of 4.45%— 
which yield, as comparison with the fig- 
ures in our Yield Table will show, is re- 
markably high. 

Considering the attractive features sur- 
rounding this issue, it was not surprising 
that the subscription books on same were 
closed up within the day on which they 
were offered. Being legal for savings 
banks in only 35 States of the Union no 
doubt accounts in large measure for their 
high yield. 

Inquiries Invited 

This Department is prepared to render 
such assistance as may be desired by in- 
vestors contemplating commitments in 
Municipal Bonds at current levels. As 
stated previously, municipal issues offer a 
wide field of choice, and selections from 
among the various offerings can be made 
best after careful investigation. Letters 
addressed to the Department will be an- 
swered as rapidly as tacilities permit, and 
such information as is desired cheerfully 
furnished. 
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SHOULD TEXTILE STOCKS 
BE BOUGHT NOW? 
(Continued from page 1188) 











earned only $2.30 per share upon the out- 
stahding 200,000 shares of common stock. 
Previous to publication, reports had gained 
wide currency of expected net profits of 
at least $6.00 a share. Consequently, the 
actual figures were disappointing and, 
since their publication, Mallinson has been 
much less active and much more irreg- 
ular. 

It is true that not all of the last fiscal 
year was a period of active operations. 
Business did not really assume profitable 
proportions until last spring and the first 
half of the last fiscal year was probably 
much less profitable than the second half. 
At the beginning of 1923 it was reported 
that all plants were operating at capacity 
and that production was sold well through 
the spring. If that is the case, Mallin- 
son’s stands an excellent chance of better- 
ing materially the earnings record for the 
year ended October 31, 1922. Since the 
collapse of the silk industry in 1920, Mal- 
linson has increased manufacturing ca- 
pacity 130% above pre-war production, 
and has spent over $2,000,000 in enlarging 
plants. 

Mallinson & Company, as it stands to- 
day, was incorporated in the fall of 1919, 
as successor to the business of H. R. Mal- 
linson & Company, Inc., a New York Cor- 
poration. The business was orginally es- 
tablished in 1895. It consists of the man- 
ufacture and sale of high-grade silks. 
Among the better-known trade-marks are 
“Pussy Willow,” “Madame Butterfly” and 
“Dew Kist.” Including the Erie Silk Mills 
at Erie, Pa. Mallinson operates some 
seven plants. The company does not sell 
to jobbers but to a selected list of retail 
merchants all over the United States. 
This method of distribution is supposed 
to increase the margin of profit and to 
enable the company to keep closely in 
touch with the consumption demand. 


Conclusion 


While the surplus earnings for the year 
ended October 31, 1922, were not up to 
expectations,«the balance sheet as of that 
date showed a satisfactory current posi- 
tion. The company does not carry a good- 
will item upon its balance sheet, although 
$12,000,000 has been expended for adver- 
tising since the formation of the partner- 
ship. Book value of the common stock 
is between $15 and $20 per share and, 
therefore, Mallinson common depends al- 
most entirely for its market price upon 
earning power and not upon asset value. 

Mallinson has no funded debt, but ahead 
of the common stock is an issue of $2,- 
705,000 7% cumulative preferred stock 
upon which dividends have been paid reg- 
ularly since the beginning of 1920. The 
preferred stock is still selling below 90, 
which signifies plainly enough that it has 
not yet reached the stage where it can be 
accorded first-grade investment rating. 

After the disappointment of last year, 
it is likely that the common stock will 
fluctuate narrowly until some tangible 
idea of earning power during current con- 
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Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


$200,000 


Eastland County, Texas 
514% Road Bonds due Feb. 1, 1939-1949 inc. 


Principal and semi-annual interest payable at the Hanover 
National Bank, New York City 
Legality approved by Messrs. Clay & Dillon, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assessed Valuation.......... 
Net debt (inc. this issue)..... 
Population (1910 Census) 23,460—(1920 Census) 


TETTTTTT TTT $58,596,622 
ETTTTTTT TTT Te 3,993,073 


58,505 


These bonds are the direct and grasa obligation of Eastland County, authorized by a 


two-thirds majority of the qualifie 


voters. 


nder the laws of Texas there is no limit to 


the taxing power for road bond purposes. The levy and collection of sufficient taxes and 
maintenance of adequate sinking fund is mandatory by law. 
EASTLAND COUNTY, qrqgniced in 1873, is served by two main line railroads, the 


Texas & Pacific and Missouri, 


ansas & Texas, and several smaller railroads within the 


County. Probably 75% of the County is agricultural, principal products being corn, oats, 


hay, cotton and peanuts. 


Price to yield 51% 


Full descriptive circular of the above on request 


RP ~aael 
_ Gordon 
Brando™ cia noe 


89 LIBERTY STREET 


Waddell 
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NEW YORK 




















NASHVILLE : 





A Survey of the South 


shows: 


a record growth in manufacturing, 

sufficient in the textile industry 

alone to absorb 60% of all cotton 
used in American plants; 


a constantly expanding volume of 

commerce due to a realization of 

the many advantages such ports as 

New Orleans, Savannah and Gal- 
veston offer; 


a wealth of natural resources in- 
cluding 55% oil reserves of the 
U. S.; Iron ore deposits seemingly 
inexhaustible; Coal estimated in 
1920 at 544,017,900,000 tons; Lum- 
ber, to the extent of nearly 40% of 
the forest acreage of the country; 


abundant agricultural productivit 

and diversity of products. As well 

as excellent climatic conditions, 

giving the South ideal working 

conditions and pre-eminence in 

some of our most staple foods are 
too well known to mention. 


The Booklet pictured here interestingly, discusses the above and other 
reasons why we are “Bullish on Southern Securities.” It will be sent 
upon application to anyone who is interested in investments in the 
South, together with circular on our current underwriting of First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds which are offered 


at par to yield 7% 
Denominations and Maturities to suit 
f~ * “FILL OUT THE COUPON” ~ 


Investment Bankers 


706 Union STREET 


CALDWELL & COMPANY ; CALDWELL & COMPANY 





! 
706 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. ; 


| Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet | 
} and full particulars about 7% Southern r 


Investments. 
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U.S.RUBBER 


A complete survey 
of the Premier 
Rubber Manufac- 


turing Company. 


Copy upon request 


LAMBORN, 
HUTCHINGS 
& COMPANY 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
London Produce Clearing House 
Chicago Board of Trade 


7 Wall Street, New York 
Whitehall 3700 











‘DIVIDENDS 
MONTHLY! 





A sound preferred stock—to 
be listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange — pays divi- 
dends monthly and returns al- 
most 714% on your invest- 
ment. The business is an es- 
sential one, and stable earn- 
ings are assured. Today the 
company is earning at the rate 
of $35 a share yearly where 
only $7 is needed. Any num- 
ber of shares may be pur- 
chased outright or on our 


SYSTEMATIC 


SAVINGS PLAN 

By this method you pay 25% 
down and the balance in in- 
stallments arranged to suit 
your convenience. All divi- 
dends are credited to your ac- 
count. Other stocks and 
bonds may also be purchased 
under the same plan. Full de- 
tails sent to interested in- 
vestors on request. 


Ask for M. W. 76 


McClelland, Claggett Co. 


35 Congress St. 


60 Broadway 


New York Boston 


NOTE—Former advertisements were run un- 
der the name of R. J. McClelland & Co. 
The new organization represents business 
growth made possible through the Increasing 


number of satisfied cilents. 


ditions can be established. The effect of 
last year’s results still lingers. The spec- 
ulative gossip has it that a relatively large 
short interest exists in the common, but a 
short interest is not sufficient reason for 
buying a speculative stock as a long-pull 
proposition. In short, Mallinson com- 
mon has yet to prove its right to sell 
above 35 or 40. 


JULIUS KAYSER & COMPANY 
Failure to Pay Dividends a Mystery 


Judging by the stock tape there is 
something mysterious about Kayser & 
Company’s common stock. For a while 
last year, particularly during midsummer, 
the shares were unusually active and all 
sorts of optimistic reports were in evi- 
dence. The stock rose from 34 to 48%, 
then gradually declined upon a dwindling 
volume of trading until it has ceased to 
be the subject of more than casual com- 
ment. It was predicted early last year 
that earnings for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1922, would be unusually large. 
These predictions were fulfilled, for in 
that fiscal year Kayser earned the equiva- 
lent of $11.80 a share on the present 
amount of outstanding common. Coupled 
with the predictions of large earnings 
were reports of dividend payments upon 
the new common. These payments have 
not materialized and the disappointment 
may be one reason for lack of present in- 
terest in the shares. 


Readjustment of 1922 


In order to understand the situation of 
Kayser & Company it is necessary to state 
something about the readjustment in capi- 
talization which was effected a little over 
a year ago. The company had had share 
capitalization totaling approximately $1,- 
650,000 preferred stock and $6,611,000 
common stock. There was no funded 
debt. Early in 1922 the then common 
shareholders exchanged their stock for 
four shares of new no par preferred and 
one share of new no par common. At the 
same time the old preferred stock was 
retired. It is to be noted that the pres- 
ent preferred has no par value and that 
the common has no par value, with the 
result that share capitalization consists of 
66,115 shares of preferred and 115,700 
shares of common. Although the old pre- 
ferred was retired, $3,850,000 7% first 
mortgage bonds, due 1942, were sold, out 
of an authorized amount of $6,000,000. 
The effect of the readjustment was to 
make the old common shareholders pre- 
ferred stockholders as well as new com- 
mon shareholders. However, owing to 
the issuance of the bonds their position 
as regards prior claims upon surplus earn- 
ings was not materially advanced. In addi- 
tion to the adjustment outlined above, 99,- 
000 shares of common stock were sold 
to stockholders at $20 a share. 

Julius Kayser & Company was incor- 
porated in 1911 and the business includes 
the manufacture and sale of gloves, ho- 
siery, underwear and veilings. The com- 
pany’s products are well established and 
well known. In September, 1922, Kayser 
& Company formed a concern in Saxony 
to handle export business in Germany and 


it is expected that other distributing cor- 
porations will be formed abroad. 

As of August 31, 1922, working capital 
was in excess of $9,000,000, a higher to- 
tal than at any time during the last seven 
years. Inventory was close to the high 
point in view of the steadily rising prices 
of silk last fall and early in the current 
year the size of inventory ought not to 
occasion any reason for uneasiness con- 
cerning the company’s position. Notes and 
bills payable decreased substantially from 
August 31, 1921, to August 31, 1922, and 
it is to be assumed that the bond issue 
and the sale of the common stock ren- 
dered further financing improbable, at 
least so far as can be judged from gen- 
eral trade canditions. 


Conclusion 


Kayser has had an excellent earnings 
record over the past ten years. Annual 
average of net profits have been close to 
$1,500,000. Deducting from this average 
interest on the present bond issue and 
dividends on the present amount of pre- 
ferred stock, would leave a balance of $6 
or $7 a share upon the outstanding com- 
mon stock. There is no way of telling 
whether or not Kayser stock has been 
widely distributed since the readjustment 
of last year, but prior to that readjust- 
ment the shares appeared to be rather 
closely held. For example, in February, 
1922, the company had seven hundred 
shareholders. 

In so far as earning power is concerned, 
interest upon the 7% bonds is amply pro- 
tected, and furthermore, these bonds con- 
stitute a first mortgage, and therefore, a 
prior claim upon assets. The new pre- 
ferred stock is paying dividends at the 
rate of $8 a share. It is very inactive 
but in the, neighborhood of 101 is rela- 
tively cheap. 

Admitting the disappointing action 
of the common, it seems, nevertheless, 
that the shares are selling somewhat 
out of line and are behind the run of 
the general market. There is no offi- 
cial promise of dividends, but even so, 
the stock does not appear to be on in- 
flated basis and hardly in an over- 
bought condition. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 


In so far as the public markets are 
concerned, Phoenix Hosiery securities 
are newcomers. The business itself 
is well known. It was founded in 
1890, and in the last thirteen years has 
increased from an employer of three hun- 
dred people to one employing four thou- 
sand. The company manufactures a full 
line of silk, mercerized and woolen ho- 
siery. Capitalization consists of two kinds 
of preferred stock, a 7% Ist preferred and 
a 7% second preferred, but only $500,000 
of the latter is outstanding. Common stock 
Capitalization consists of 175,000 shares 
having a par value of $5 each. The shares 
were admitted to trading upon the New 
York Stock Exchange in March, 1923. 

According to the published records, 
earnings of Phoenix Hosiery have shown 
fluctuations in proportion to the state of 
general business. It will be noted that 
in 1919 net profits were $1,500,000 and in 
1920 they fell to less than $200,000, al- 
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though net sales in 1920 were materially 
larger than those for 1919. Sales in 1916 
were slightly in excess of $4,000,000, while 
in 1922 they were about $19,000,000, a 
comparison which will afford some idea 
of the growth of the business and of the 
gréat increase in the use of silk hosiery. 


At the time the preferred stock was 
offered in the fall of 1922, it was com- 
puted that average net profits for four 
years and nine months ended September 
30, 1922, would have been $1,136,000 if in- 
come taxes at the 1922 rates were applied 
and interest at 6% on $1,500,000 new capi- 
tal added. Deducting from this net $280,- 
000 preferred dividends would leave a bal- 
ance equivalent to about $5 a share upon 
the 175,000 shares of common stock. This 
briefly sets forth the tentative earning 
power, or at least earning power indi- 
cated during a period which included good 
years and bad years, and incidently, the 
bad years represented most severe depres- 
sion in the silk industry and kindred lines. 




















Conclusion 





To give a definite investment or spec- 
ulative rating to shares of a company like 
Phoenix Hosiery is almost impracticable, 
impracticable because the share capitali- 
zation is not seasoned, has not received 
fullest consideration from the investing 
and trading public, and furthermore, pres- 
ent corporate financial structure has yet 
to be fully tested which is another way 
of saying that it is not seasoned. So far 
as may be judged, earning power 
seems fully capable of taking care of 
the preferred dividends. The common 
stock is not yet on a dividend basis 
and judgment on the shares ought to 
be held in abeyance pending further 
test. 
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that is not killed. How dbves the inventor 
or the railroad management know which 
stock is saved by this device? Will the 
engineers’ or sharp-shooters’ reports cover 
the heads of live stock that have and have 
not been shot with mustard, the exact part 
of the animal sprayed with “high life,” 
inducing him to hop off the track, and the 
exact location where this salvage was 
effected? Or will the railroads, after 
fully equipping their locomotives with this 
device, say to the inventor, “Our 36 mil- 
lion dollar loss for the killing of live 
stock has been reduced to 18 million dol- 
lars, and we presume it is due to the 
operation of your mustard shooter. 
Here’s our check for nine million dol- 
lars”? If so, to be sure, the profits would 
be equal to $9,000 per share on the one 
thousand shares of stock (which are to be 
outstanding after the offered issue has all 
been sold). And such dividends would 
mean a greater return than that given by 
ail the Standard Oil Companies combined 
—in fact, greater than anything ever 
offered by Old Dr. Cook, Ponzi of Boston, 
Colonel Sellers, Baron Munchausen, or 
any other of the world’s most famous 
promoters ! 
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HE research establishment of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world. Its work results 
in economies, increased efficiency 
and new developments. 


The stock of the company is that of a 
nation-wide system, highly diversi- 
fied, dependent on no one company 
or section of the nation. It is the 
outgrowth of a service which is in- 
dispensable, and for which there is 
no substitute, and of a_ business 
which is relatively independent of 
prosperity or depression. 


These things are guaranties of security 
and safety. 


A.T. & T. pays 9% dividends on over $700,- 
000,000 of stock outstanding. Today the stock 
can be bought in the open market to yield 
approximately 7%. Full information sent 
on request. 


ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Producers and Refiners Corporation 


c_AN analysis showing the actual and potential 
values behind this company and outlining the 
factors combining to increase its earning capacity 
may be had upon request. 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia 
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Now Available 


An Investment 
Record Book 


In this book every provision 
has been made to record the 
data essential both for your 
own information and for 
your income tax return. 


Security, date pur- 
chased, amount, ma- 
turity, cost, tax 
provision, income, 
date sold, price, 
profit or loss. 


All of the above are cov- 
ered by this handy, leather- 
bound volume prepared es- 
pecially for the investor 
who appreciates the value of 
an up-to-date and practical 
method of keeping his in- 
vestment account. 


We shall be glad to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy 
upon request for Book MW 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street, New York City 























WHITEHOUSE & CO. 


Established 1828 


Stocks and Bonds 
Accounts Carried 


Ill Broadway, New York 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 
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and sellers may be more apparent than 
real; that is, a lot of bidders may appear 
in a crowd around the post where the stock 
is traded in, and the sellers who are also 
there may not offer their stocks or may 
not fill any of the bids. They observe 
this strength and hold off the selling 
orders which they may have. This tech- 
nical strength may change in a twinkling. 
Ten thousand shares of a stock may be 
wanted at 59 and only 500 or 1,000 may 
appear for sale; but suddenly one of the 
brokers in the crowd, or another one who 
may come into the crowd, may supply all 
bids and offer the stock down. With all 
the buyers filled up and more stock offer- 
ing than there are buyers for, the stock 
suddenly changes from a strong to a weak 
technical position. This is a _ simple 
illustration. It has many phases. 





How can I distinguish between good and 
poor selling? 


It is almost impossible to distinguish 
accurately because of the numerous 
methods which large floor’ traders and 
leading operators have of concealing their 
real operations or the positions which they 
are endeavoring to attain. As one Stock 
Exchange member put it: “You can pro- 
duce good buying by paying a clearance,” 
which meant that any operator could, by 
placing his buying orders through one of 
the most highly connected houses, give the 
appearance that certain banking interests 
were buying through that house; or a 
large operator may employ one of his 
most prominent floor traders to go in and 
buy 10,000 to 50,000 shares of a certain 
stock as rapidly as he can in order to give 
the impression that certain large interests 
are hastily acquiring a round lot. This 
buying may not be “good” at all. There 
may be a big selling order coming along 
from the main source as soon as the buy- 
ing order is executed, only the selling may 
be distributed in small lots and be ex- 
tended over several days or weeks. 

However this incident may give you a 
better idea: My broker one morning had 
an order to buy 5000 Steel. It was a time 
when some bad news had come out, and 
when the tendency of the public was to 
sell. The fact that they were selling was 
indicated by his being obliged to purchase 
the 5000 shares from forty-odd different 
brokers, scarcely any of them being sellers 
of more than 100 shares each. This class 
of selling is considered “weak” because 
it represented the liquidation of small and 
probably inexperienced traders or in- 
vestors who were selling on the bad news 
—a very unprofessional thing to do. 
Large operators usually buy on bad news. 





We are very glad to note the satisfac- 
tion with which a number of our sub- 
scribers are absorbing these lessons, and 
will appreciate communications from some 
of the other scholars, particularly with 
regard to what they have learned about 
the market and the methods by which 
they have secured the best results in their 
own operations. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
(Continued from page 1175) 








when, Solely on the basis of its own opera- 
ns, the road did not cover its fixed 
charges. In 1921 a small net income re- 
mained after. interest charges, equal to 
$2.60 per share on the stock. During these 
years, however, the government guaran- 
es enabled the company to pay the cus- 
tomary 7% and still add to surplus. 


Fine Showing in 1922 


In 1922, the Coast Line more than re- 
eained its earning power and had one of 
the most successful years in its history. 
Gross revenues rose from 66.7 millions in 

21 to 70.8 millions in 1922. Exactly 
the opposite situation prevailed as regards 

erating expenses, for while revenues 
were mounting expenses were reduced 

om 58 millions to 52 millions. The road 
was operated at a ratio of 73% and net 
operating income amounted to 14.4 mil- 
lions in place of the $5 millions earned 
1921. When the corporate statement 
for the past year is published it will show 
net income of about $16.50 per share. 

The accompanying comparison of the 
operating results in 1922 of the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line, 
which parallels it and constitutes its lead- 
ing competitor, go far to explain the 
flourishing condition of the former. Gross 
revenues, when reduced to a mileage basis, 

sre almost $2,000 ahead of the Sea- 

vard’s. This is mainly due to a higher 
rate per ton mile rather than any great 
difference in the density of traffic. Main- 
tenance on the Coast Line was far ahead 
that expended by the Seaboard which 
indicates a liberal policy in connection 
ith physical upkeep. Transportation 
harges, on the other hand, were hardly 
ly greater. 

The Atlantic Coast Line possesses an 

come from investments double that of 
its competitor and its fixed charges are 

msiderably lower. Net earnings applica- 
le to dividends amounted to $2,300 per 
ile operated, whereas the Seaboard 

uiled to cover even its fixed charges. A 

ymbination of the various factors men- 
tioned account for the striking difference 

» the results attained by the two roads, 

1 spite of the fact that they operate in 
he same territory and obtain substan- 
tially the same volume and character of 
traffic. 


Conclusion 


Atlantic Coast Line is now selling at 
118, and with the dividend rate at 7%, the 
yield on the investment amounts to 6%. 

Earnings are more than double present 
dividend requirements, so that the current 
rate of return is exceptionally well se- 
cured. With income at its present level, 
the company could easily increase its rate 
‘£ dividend, but whether or not its direc- 
tors will deem it expedient to follow such 
a policy is entirely a matter of conjecture. 
The stock, however, makes a very 
Satisfactory speculative investment at 
these prices. 


for APRIL 28, 1923 











PAIGE 
TIMKEN AXLE 
FORD MOTOR of CANADA 


Have you seen a financial 
statement of these companies? 
We have just prepared a com- 
plete réport of each company 
comparing it in detail with 
other motor companies. 


Mailed on request. 


LEE, GUSTIN & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
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ANNUITIES 


INCOME FOR LIFE GUARANTEED. 
$100,000.00 Consideration 
Age 60 pays 9,900.00 yearly 
65 pays 11,700.00 yearly 
70 pays 14,000.00 yearly 
No Income Tax to pay. 
Details furnished on request. 


ROBERT A. SASSEEN 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Telephone Advices 
and 
Trading Profits 


You area busy man. You probably find 
it impossible to study out stock market oppor- 
tunities—Y our other business will not per- 
mit it. But you know these opportunities 
are there. 


In looking over the evening paper you 
notice that certain stocks have had impor- 
tant moves. You contemplate the profit 
that would have been yours, had even a few 
of these been pointed out to you in time. 


You can be advised of many of these 
opportunities in a way that will not interfere 
with your other work. 


The solution lies in the telephone at your 
elbow! (If you are not in or near New York, 
fast wire telegrams accomplish the same 


results.) 
. 82% Profit in Recent Campaign 


> In the campaign closed March 16th, under our improved 
\ method of trading, we advised 56 trades of which 46, 
“ or over 82%, were profitable, and 10 trades, or 
cue %\ less than 18%, resulted in small losses. Send 
TREND \ for documentary proof of this statement. 


TRADING 
SERVICE 


42 Broadway (e) 
New York Gy 


Not a list, but only a few of the best 
opportunities are selected by experts 
who constantly study and judge the 


Genttemen -~Plenee en- market’s technical position. 
lain in detail how The %. 
rend Trading Service . 


would operate for me. : 
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THE BANKING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 1210) 








of rediscount obligations, and to avoid 
doing anything that might bring the banks 
into a position of dependence upon reserve 
banks such as they occupied in 1920, 
Whether this will actually result in pre- 
venting more than a moderate growth of 
demand at reserve banks is still to be seen, 
Of course, the fact that reserve banks 
have nearly doubled their bill holdings 
since last summer, is a significant element 
in the situation, but nevertheless the ex- 
pansion has not gone ahead as fast as it 
had been expected to, while on the other 
hand the uncertainty of the movement has 
been equally pronounced. 

In fact, the banks of the country have 
been inclined to put on the brakes to ar 
extent that has not been noticed for some- 
time past. This is seen in the raising of 
rates of interest for accommodation 
out-of-town institutions who have been 
applicants for rediscount accommodations, 
as well as the maintenance of a fairly 
high rate of interest in the stock market 
These rates are so much above the Federal 
Reserve rates that they are evidently re- 
garded by some as being the result of 
combined action on the part of the banks 
themselves, many of the heads of larger 
institutions in financial centres being of 
the opinion that rates should be main- 
tained if possible regardless of the action 
of Federal Reserve banks in maintaining 
their rates. 

The advice given by a good many city 
banks to country correspondents sometime 
ago has been renewed, and was to the 
effect that so far as practicable they had 
better “dump” their securities or invest- 
ments rather than to rely upon more re- 
discount or less accommodation. This is 
not a usual point of view for the ordinary 
commercial bank, and is attributed bh 
many to the experience of 1920. The fact 
that a good many banks are sincere in 
their attitude with respect to the matter 
is, however, illustrated in the fact that 
many of the city institutions have bee 
able so largely to keep clear of obligations 
to the reserve banks. 

These tendencies are illustrated by th 
movement of items in the accompanyin; 
diagrams. They indicate the downwar 
drift of investments, and the upwari 
movement of the combined items o 
loans, discounts and investments, du 
to the great advance in the indi- 
vidual items of loans and _ discount: 
which is in progress. The current figures 
make it seem as if the direction of present 
movements would be toward the taking up 
of such credit “slack” as exists in the lend- 
ing power of city banks prior to the mak- 
ing of a very generally extended resort to 
reserve banks. This, however, may be ex- 
pected to be determined a good deal by the 
relative rates and conditions of borrowing 
at city banks and at reserve banks. The 
banking situation is clearly in a state of 
transition just at the moment, with strong 
tendencies to conservatism in sundry 
quarters which tend to restrict growth of 
credit there, notwithstanding that rather 
rapid advance is in progress in other parts 
of the credit structure. 
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TRADE TENDENCIES 


(Continued from page 1215) 











ts is weakened by their production in 
<cess_ of current trade requirements as a 

-product of the production of more 
latile refined products, and this will 
robably be further brought out during 
the next few months. 

Refiners are in position to make more 
1oney relatively than producers of crude, 
; refining margins have been but slight- 

affected by recent cuts, the reduction 
1 cost of raw materials counterbalancing 
he reduction in price received for refined 
roducts. Producers, however, will prob- 
bly make less money than they have been 
eretofore. 





TEXTILES 





Cotton Tending Downward 


Recent sessions of the cotton market 
ave continued to display the general 
haracteristics which became apparent 
when the bull movement spent itself 
iround the 3l-cent mark—wide fluctua- 
tions, with a general trend downward. 
[he remarkable thing about it is that this 
is being done in the face of an extremely 
strong statistical position, which indicates 
that the old crop may yet be exhausted 
fore the new one comes in, leading to 
a cotton shortage. 

Trade conditions are favorable, spinners 
vorking at 100% or more of capacity, de- 
pending on their ability to install extra 
shifts. Liverpool interests do not show 
he same enthusiasm as American ones, 
however, and the sections of the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry which operate on the 
American raw material are working at 
low percentages of capacity. One result 
f this is that English prices on American 
cotton are lower than New York ones, 
and a movement of some dimensions is 
believed to be setting in of resales of 
American cotton by British holders back 
to American spot markets. 

The new crop is looking very good, but 
it is a matter ef common knowledge that 
a crop never seems to have such good 
apparent condition as at the outset. The 
young growths are vigorous and signs of 
boll weevil are absent, but these manifes- 
tations never make their appearance until 
later, so that it is impossible to base even 
approximate predictions on the present 
appearance of the new crop. 

The silk industry is enjoying good trade 
demand, but difficulties are created by the 
divergent views of raw silk importers and 
manufacturers about raw material prices. 
The latter are holding up well, but in the 
event of continued refusal of manufac- 
turing consumers to enter the market may 
decline. In the meantime secondary dis- 
tributors are exercising cautious policy as 
to advance and Fall commitments in view 
of uncertainty as to manufacturers’ atti- 
tude. 

The wool situation is more encourag- 
ing than it has been in a long time, main 
lines of consumption, such as overcoat- 
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A manufacturer of a general utility product in the 
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The Stimulus of COSTS 


Middle West—very small and fighting for his life 
some years ago— is a retired millionaire today. With 
very limited capital and little knowledge of the field, 
he took over a failure, worked out a practical system 
of Costs and made a fortune. To his determination to 
know his Costs he attributes his success. Of Costs as 
a stimulating influence to success he has this to say: 





“Every department should feel the force and the impetus 
of the Costs system so that all will constantly cry out for 
more knowledge. This more knowledge is a wonderful 
stimulus—an inspiration. It permeates the entire institu- 
tion, cheapening the cost of operation, enhancing the quality 
of the product, insuring the greatest profit. The chief execu- 
tive should be interested in Costs, no more and no less than 
the humblest foreman in the least important department. 
As all will not be equally interested in the same facts, the 
accountant must so adapt the Costs system that some part 
of the facts and figures presented, will specially interest 
every official of every department whatever his capacity. 


“Hence there are Costs and Costs. Which one, or what kind, 
depends upon whom and what purpose it is to serve. The 
cost of the right system itself will always be small compared 
with the results gained, but it must be the right system. 
If not it is worse than useless. It will be like a perfectly good 
guide-post turned, by some mischance, to point the wrong 
road. 


“A right Costs system must be founded on sound and funda- 
mental principles of accounting—on facts based on accu- 
rate figures.”’ 
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LISMAN’S REVIEW 


America’s Foreign Investments 
and the 


Railroad Bond Market 


Information contained therein regarding: 
Economic and Financial conditions as affecting the bond market. 
Developments in the market for foreign investment bonds. 
Payment of coupons and drawn bonds of foreign issue. 
Valuable to banks, dealers and investors. 
Sent every month upon request, without obligation. 


F. J. LISMAN & CO., 20 Exchange Place, New York 


Established 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 












































Pitmnns 
Between Safe 
and Unsafe Bonds 


‘THERE are 8 requirements that 
every bond must have to insure 
the safety of the investor’s funds. 


If a bond will pass every one of these 
8 tests it may be identified as present- 
ing the maximum of safety to the in- 
vestor. If a bond will not pass one or 
more of these tests, it is lacking in the 
elements of safety that every conserva- 
tive investor should insist upon. 


These are the differences between 
safe and unsafe investments—the ele- 
ments that characterize the difference 
between the successful and haphazard 
investing of funds. 


Every Forman Bond has passed fully these 8 
tests. Absolute proof of the safety of Forman 
Bonds is the successful handling of the funds of 
thousands of investors over a period of 38 years 
without the loss of one cent to any customer. 


Out of this long and successful experience we 
have published an interesting booklet “How To 
Select Safe Bonds” which tells how to make the 
8 tests that prove the safety of every investment. 
Every investor, large or small, should have a copy 
of this booklet. With it you will not only be able 
to test the safety of every investment scien- 
tifically, but you will be enabled to secure a 
larger income without any sacrifice of safety. 


YOURS—FRE 


We have a limited edition of this book. It will be 
mailed only to those who ask for copies on the 
request blank below. Fill in, tear out and mail 
to-day. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 164, 105 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, IIL 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


Please mail me without cost or obligation a copy 
of your booklet “How To Select Safe Bonds.” 
No solicitor is to call on me. 


ings, men’s suits, etc., having gotten over 
fear of prevailing price levels and expect- 
ing uninterruptedly high consumers’ de- 
mand. Prices are holding steady, but a 
new wave of buying might well bring 
them up. 
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TREND OF MONEY, PRICES 
AND CREDIT 
(Continued from page 1211) 








in all is well up toward the “peak” point, 
This in itself reflects the growth of the 
strain upon credit that is being felt at the 
present time. It is also reflected to a cer- 
tain extent in the increasing activity of 
retail trade, which, although retarded up 
to recently, is now again showing a gen- 
eral tendency toward parity with whole- 
sale and other business turnover. 

It should be repeated, however, that 
stringency in the ordinary sense of the 
term does not exist, and need not be ex- 
pected under any ordinary conditions now 
to be foreseen. There is a large supply 
of lending power available, and no reason 
to doubt that it will be adequate to current 
necessities. Business, although on a high 
level, is adequately financed, and there is 
no ground for supposing that any need 
for withdrawing accommodation either 
from the investment market or from the 
commodity production field will be felt. 
The larger expense of money and the 
growth of prices, (which latter factor 
necessarily means a larger call for funds 
to be used in carrying a given volume of 
business), is however plainly to be 
reckoned upon as an element in business 
and investment from this time forward 
and probably for a good while to come. 
The direct effect of such a situation upor 
corporation borrowing and refunding, 
well upon the cost of speculation, an 
upon investment values is obvious. Not 
withstanding the fact that it has been pos 
sible to defer for an unexpectedly long 
time direct reliance upon reserve bank 
credit, that fact has not operated to pre- 
vent the advance of money costs as a re- 
sult of changes in supply and demand 
while the lessening of the gold import 
movement into the United States as our 
commodity export balance falls, shows 
that there is a decided limit to the kind of 
expansion in reserves and in the credit- 
granting power based on them. All told 
therefore there has been no change in the 
outlook already indicated in former issues 
but on the contrary the need for prudence 
in new commitments which will neces- 
sarily be made at higher prices and for 
refraining from price advances so far as 
possible in order that buying power maj 
be conserved are as obvious as at any 
time heretofore. 





SPECIAL INVESTIGATION 
OF BANKING BEGUN 
(Continued from page 1209) 








pointing as they do to the more intense 
growth of demand in the interior and in 
the industrial regions rather than in the 
financial . 


Branch Banks Controversy Hangs 
Fire 
The branch banking controversy is stil! 
unsettled, and advices from California in- 


dicate that what has been done by the 
Federal Reserve Board has not been suc- 
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cessful in allaying dissatisfaction in that 
part of the country. What is desired is 
a general hands off or “wide open” policy 
as to branches, but the tendency now evi- 
dently is to wait for the decision of the 
Supreme Court in pending branch-bank 
issues. If the Supreme Court should de- 
cide that national banks may act freely 
in the establishment of branches, it is 
probable that the Reserve System would be 
forced into an equally generous or liberal 
attitude towards the state banks which are 
T 
C 
C 






members of the system. If the Supreme 
‘ourt should take an opposite view the 
chances seem to favor a ccntinued re- 
strictive attitude with respect to state in- 
stitutions. There has always been a ten- 
dency in the reserve institutions to main- 
tain the two groups of banks on as nearly 
an equal basis as possible, this being sup- 
posed on the whole the best way of equal- 
izing competition between them. As to 
whether it may not operate to drive a good 
many institutions out of the system is an- 
other question. 










New Appointments 





President Harding has not yet made 
known the selections definitely determined 
on for the membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and that organization still con- 
tinues in a somewhat uncertain position 
as a result. The current slowness in de- 
termining a discount policy has been in no 
small measure the outgrowth of this lack 
of complete organization and the same is 
true of a good many other aspects of work 
in the system. With the gradual disap- 
pearance of our foreign trade balance, the 
adoption of a definite plan for the treat- 
ment of the gold situation and a decision 
as to whether reserve banks will do any- 
thing to “protect” the supply of gold 
naturally becomes urgent and there is con- 
siderable call for decisive announcement 
on the subject. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 1221) 











GLENROCK OIL 
Poor Financial Condition 





I am one of the tired holders of Glenrock 
(il, having purchased several hundred shares 
t several times the present market price. Do 
mu think it advisable to continue to hold the 
ock or is it one of those things that had 
better be sold out and forgotten?—S. H., 
Seranton, Pa, , 









Glenrock Oil controls oil properties with 
iirly good possibilities in the Pilot Butte, 
ig Muddy and Salt Creek fields. Un- 
yrtunately for stockholders, however, the 
company was capitalized on entirely too 
ptimistic a basis in the first place and 
as never been properly financed. Capi- 
talization consists of 956,758 shares of 
tock of $10 par value. For the year 
nded Aug. 31, 1922, net income was 
$149,334 but this was before deducting for 
lepreciation or depletion. Balance sheet 
as of Sept. 1, 1922, shows cash on hand 
of $36,022 as compared with $60,330 Sept. 
, 1921. In March, there was a merger 
between this company and several of its 
subsidiaries. While the company’s oil 
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properties are not without some promise 


What Do Market Reactions 
Mean to You? 


Every now and then, during the course | 
of a bull market, there comes a slump in 
prices when a large number of stocks sell 
from five to ten points below their previ- 
ous highs. 


With your thought and energy mainly devoted to 
your own particular business, you do not have the 
time or the facilities to study out and take advan- 
tage of the excellent opportunities for profit presen- 
ted by such occasions, hence you frequently lose 
money on your investments when a sudden decline 
catches you unprepared. 


As concrete examples: Were you, like our Associate 
Members, able to take your profits at the top of the market 
just prior to the break in October? Were you in a position 
to take advantage of the lowest prices prevailing during the 
decline of a few weeks ago? 


Our Associate Members, on our advice, took ad- 
vantage of these situations. 


Our Associate Members are able to turn their capital 
over frequently with good results, while the ordinary long pull 
investor often waits months, sometimes a year or more, for 


mediocre returns. in 
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The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff providesa =” 
highly specialized Individual Advisory Service for al 

the Investor whose funds approximate $10,000 "4 —_ 
and over. ‘ (RICHARD 


/“ ANALYTICAL STAFF 
The cost of Associate Membership is |“ 42 Broadway, New York 
an incidental factor when com- of 


i i ¢ What can your staff do for me? 
pared with the profits obtained ~ Il am interested in © Investments 
and the losses avoided. ro for a long pull or © trading or 


© both. : 
ad (Mark the ones you are interested in.) 
7” My present holdings and available capital 


Send in the coupon Ps total approximately $.......-++s0seeeesereeee 

today for de- This is to be held in strictest confidence by you. 

tails a 1 understand there is no charge or obligation in send- 
‘s o 


ing for this information. 
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For Income 


and for Profit 


Investment 
Securities 





Write for particulars mentioning 
The Magazine of Wall Street 


DUNHAMs coMPANY 


Investment 
Securities 


43 Exchange Place : New York 

















“Odd Lots” of listed 
stocks bought and 
sold for cash or 
carried upon con- 
servative margin, 


SMALL 
LOTS 
OF 
STOCK 








Inquiries invited 


SECOR, REYNOLDS & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


74 Broadway, W. Y. Tel. Whitehall 3780 
Branch Office: 58 West 39th Street 

















Holders of 
Inactive & Unlisted 
Stocks and Bonds 


frequently have difficulty in find- 
ing out the market value of this 
class of securities. 

We will be glad to make ap- 
praisals, furnish quotations and 
execute orders in all markets. 


HAWLEY & STEWART 
111 Broadway New York City 

















F. C. ANGER & COMPANY 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 
1254 Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


STOCKS BONDS 


Specialists in High Grade Local Securities 
Correspondence invited Phone—Main 7232 





it is questionable whether it will be able 
to properly develop them without addi- 
tional capital and for that reason we con- 
sider the outlook for stockholders un- 
promising. Our advise is to sell out and 
take your loss. 


BIG LEDGE COPPER 
To Be Reorganized 


As a holder of one thousand shares of Big 
Ledge Copper Company’s stock I would like 
your advice as to whether it is a good idea 
for me to join in the reorganization and pay 
the assessment of ten cents a share.—R. F., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Under the reorganization plan, one 
share of stock of the new company, to be 


known as the Henrietta Copper Company, 
will be issued for the deposit of three 
shares of Big Ledge common stock and 
the payment of ten cents a share for each 
share of Big Ledge deposited. Big Ledge 
Copper Company’s properties are in the 
Black Hill Range, Ariz. Development 
work on the property has opened up some 
ore reserves but apparently these were not 
rich enough to enable the company to 
operate on a profitable basis. We would 
not rate the stock of the new company at 
much higher than a mining gamble and, 
in our opinion, it would be best for you 
to sell out ‘your stock for whatever you 
can get for it rather than put any more 
money into the proposition. 
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(A) Includes $4 paid by Chase Securities 
Securities Corp., January, 1923. 


extra July, 1922, and 2% extra January, 1923. 
January, 1923. 


Name Rate $ 


American 
Bankers 

Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co.. 
Brooklyn 
Central Union 
Commercial 
Empire 
Equitable 
Farmers L. & T 
Fidelity—Int’l 
Fulton 
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Irving Bk. Col. Tr. Co. ... 
Kings County 

Lawyers T. & T 
Manufacturers 
Metropolitan 


Ones 
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U. S. Mtg. & Tr 
United States 


Sen838 
20000 


a) 


extra July, 1922; 2% January, 1923. 
1922; 3% January, 1923. 
Co. (t) Capital increased during year. 





BANK STOCK REFERENCE TABLE 
NATIONAL BANKS 


Dividend Par 
Rate $ Value 


$100 


paid by National City Co. quarterly. (C) 4% extra Jan., 1923. 
(E) 2% extra January, 1923. 
(G) 5% extra July, 1922, and 5% extra January, 1923. (H) 6% extra January, 1923. (J) 2% 


(t) Capital increased during year. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Dividend Par Nov 
Value 


(C) 1% extra July, 1922; 4% December 30, 1922. (D) 2% extra January, 1928. (E) 2% 
(G) 2% extra October, 1922. 
(M) 4% extra January, 1923. 
(*) Book value figured on old capital. 


-— —Market—~, 
$ Per Share 
Mar. 21, 1923 

Bid Asked 


Book 
Value 


Book 
Value 


Dec. Dec. 
30,1921 29, 1922 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


100 


(B) Includes 2% and 2% extra, 
(D) 10% extra paid by First 
(F) 3% extra January ,1923. 


Corporation. 


(K) 8% extra January, 1923. (L) 2% extra 


Book -—— Market, 

Value $ Per Share 
Nov. Mar. 21, 1923 

15, 1922 Bid Asked 


Book 
Value 
15, 1921 
$142 em 
202 $72 


317 


247 
889 923 1225 


(K) 4% extra June 30, 
(S) See N. Y. Title & Mortgage 
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INTIMATE TALKS WITH SUB- 
SCRIBERS 


hree F we could only tell positively when a 
and ] bull market really ends, what mis- 
each takes we would avoid, and what 
edge money we would save! It is the one 
= yital question throughout a bull market, 





ard perhaps the only thing that keeps it 
within reasonable (and often unreason- 
able) limits. There is always the fear 

being “hung up,” and yet, strange to 

, this fear vanishes entirely at a cer- 
tain time in the minor cycle. 

And it is at or around that particular 

e that a bull market culminates, or is 

mut to culminate. When buyers fear 

hing whatever, when they are most 
nerous as attested by the Scarcity of 
yw room in commission houses, when 
rest in the market has reached its 
adest range (a statement we'll define 

a moment), when the public is clearly 

1 obviously in control—that is the time 

be fearful, or at least careful. At that 

e, the culmination of that bull mar- 
ket is “just around the corner.” 

Now we know that a retirement of an 

1y has got to be orderly: it is never a 

it: there are rallies and sorties to cover 

the withdrawal of the heavy ammuni- 

1 without making it too apparent to the 

rees we are trying to defeat. In Wall 
Street, the two armies are (1) the eager 
contingent of sellers, and (2) the enthu- 

stic but less enlightened buyers, at high 
prices, encouraged by number, and a fear- 
lessness that is based on a little knowl- 

ge only. And we know that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

The writer has observed certain hap- 
penings throughout the majority of bull 
markets for many years back, and their 
similarity cannot be a coincidence. People 
profess to pay little attention to past per- 

rmances and precedent until they them- 
selves are caught between the upper and 
nether millstones on the wrong side of 

e market, then they treat old records 

ith respect. So, the facts of past his- 
tory are recorded here for what they may 

worth, and the writer has no reason 





























) suppose that the present minor cycle 
the market will prove to be the one ex- 
ception in ten previous minor cycles. They 
e subrhitted for your guidance of course, 
id without any references to, or modifi- 
cation of, the special advices that may 
put out by our publications from time 
time, reporting a change in precedents 
always a possibility. 

In the majority of previous bull mar- 
ets, a time has come when certain lead- 
g stocks have been taken up and ad- 
inced beyond all reason. Subscribers 
ill recall Bethlehem Steel, General Mo- 

rs (on two different occasions), Ameri- 

in Woolen and VU. S. Rubber (about 100 

ints each), Houston Oil, General As- 
halt, Kelly Springfield, etc. A few others 
ike Atlantic Gulf & West Indies stand 
ut notably. 

A mere handful of stocks have already 
egun to repeat this performance, notably 
California Petroleum, American Can, 
Studebaker, and last but not least— 
Piggly-Wiggly. In previous markets, we 
iad our Northern Pacifics and Stutzs. 
But Piggly-Wiggly is very far from be- 
ing a Northern Pacific or even a Stutz! 

We have, therefore, had part of the 
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THE SERVICE 


1.—Prompt replies by mail or wire 
to inquiries regarding any se- 
curity—or the standing of your 


broker. 


2.—An eight-page service report 
issued every Tu y: 
3.—The technical position for 


traders showing what to do 
with 100 stocks or more. 

4.—The Investment Indicator, which 
has no duplicate anywhere. In 
tabular form it shows the in- 
vestment position of the leading 
stocks and tells you what to do. 

5.—The Richard D. Wyckoff color 
graph of Business, Money, 
Credit and Securities. 

6.—Without additional charge a sum- 
mary of the regular and special ad- 
vices sent to you by night letter 
collect—optional with you. 

7.—A brief but thorough survey of 
the various fields of industry. 

8.—Recommendations of profit pos- 
sibilities in bon 

9.—A special wire or letter when 
any important change impends. 

With your subscription send a list 
of your securities for our opinion. 








| Wire service wanted? 
April 28. 
' 


The profit-pointing advices of The 
Investment and Business Service are 
essential to you NOW. 


Successful market operations are based on 
(a) buying or selling the right stocks (b) at 
the right time (c) at the right price (d) and 
taking your profits. 


To do this, however, it is essential either that you de- 
vote your entire time to your trading and investing 
problems—for this is a business in itself—or de- 


pend upon expert advice 
and counsel. 


THE INVESTMENT AND Bus- 
INESS SERVICE is the recog- 
nized guide and authority for 
the man of moderate means. 
It analyzes all the factors that 
enter into the investment and 
trading situations. 


The advices are clear and 
definite. They not only lead 
to trading profits, but show you 
how to obtain a higher invest- 
ment yield. 


The January 30th-March 16th 
campaign showed 22512 points 
profit from the Technical Posi- 
tion advices and 25634 points 
profit from the Investment In- 
dicator advices. 


Send in your subscription to- 
day and be in position to com- 
mence taking your profits out 
of the security market. 


--- — USE THIS COUPON ————————- 


THE INVESTMENT and BUSINESS SERVICE 


of The Magazine of Wall Street, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Enclose find my check for $125 for the Investment and Business Service, to be 


Yes 2 No © 








sent me once a week or oftener for an entire year, beginning with the next issue. 


ABBE s ccccceceseseeocccsssecececceoce 


The Right Time _ 
Is—Now 










































Your Speculative Trades 


in the stock market, when confined 
to Puts & Calls, enable you to limit 
your loss and risk to the dollar, 
while profits are unlimited. This 
method of trading enables you, on 
payment of $1,000, to control 500 
shares of stock for 30 to 60 days. 
No margin calls or interest charges 
to pay. Booklet MW explains how 
they operate. Write for a copy. 

My telegraphic department keeps 

out of town clients posted 
WM. H. HERBST 
20 Broad St.,N.Y.  Basiness Established 1898 

















CHARTS 


We have ready for distribution an 87- 
page booklet containing charts and other 
valuable information on over 40 active 
listed stocks. 

Execution of less than 100 share orders 
—investment or margin—our specialty. 
If you cannot call, = for booklet 

M.W. 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange 
of New York 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964. 





ATTENTION 


Investment Bankers and Brokers. An inter- 
est given for merging and financing properties, 
new gold discovery. Big ledges free milling 
gold ore. Address: Prospector, P. O. Box 
608, Tonopah, Nev. 
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Hmerican Banker 
67 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 
Olde Banking Journal in America 
$5 a Year 15¢ a Copy 
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Of Interest to 


Presidents of Corporations 


Why not show prospective stock- 

holders that you pay dividends 

regularly and thus create good-will 

for the securities of your Com- 

pany? 

Send us your next dividend notice! 
Address: Advertising Dept., 


MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York 
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DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 35. 
ORIGINAL PREFER’D DIVIDEND NO. 69. 

The regular quarterly dividend, at the rate of 
$1.50 per share for the full quarter, upon the full- 
paid t Preferred and Original Preferred Capi- 
tal Stock of this Company will be puss on May 
15, 1923, to stockholders of record at close of 
business "April 30, 1923. The transfer books will 
not be closed and checks will be mailed from the 
office of the company in time to reach stockholders 
on the date they are payable. 

A. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice: President and Treasurer. 
_ San Francisco, California, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1923, will be paid 
April 30, 1923, to stockholders of record as of 
March 30, 1 AETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 19, i923. 
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first stage. Certain leading stocks have 
already risen beyond reasonable bounds, 
but this in itself is not sufficient to jus- 
tify the conclusion—culmination. Com- 
bined with these events must come the 
broadened interest of a wide and general 
nature previously spoken of (the barber 
and the manicure) combined with the in- 
crease in volume of tips. 

The eventful few weeks we have in 
mind occur within a period of from five 
weeks to seven weeks when all bounds 
are broken, all values forgotten, and every 
one in the world seems to have some 
stocks. 

This has always been the first big stage 
of the distribution of a bull market and 
it marks the culmination of the minor 
cycle: and has done so without much 
variation during the past quarter century. 
No one will succeed in selling at top prices 
because while some stocks have ceased to 
advance further, others begin to make 
their final high prices, thus keeping en- 
thusiasm up to 105 degrees. 

The time must come when the excite- 
ment will be at its highest and the volume 
of general trading for a few days will 
reach a peak. This peak will not always 
be recognized perhaps at the time. But, 
it will be noted that, while certain stocks 
are still doing their turn, the market aver- 
ages as a whole do not advance. further 
and begin to decline. This is not notice- 
able to the man who is holding certain 
stocks which continue to advance, but 
quite suddenly he may find that his hold- 
ings decline violently, and before he 
knows it, he is thoroughly “hung up.” 

We will go into this more analytically 
in a future issue, but this is written with 
the thought that the present minor cycle 
has not exhausted itself, it does not sug- 
gest that the main bull market of the 
present major cycle is over, and that there 
will still be many opportunities in securi- 
ties that are still below the average level. 
But, as stocks get higher the technical po- 
sition becomes weaker, just as a stout 
copper wire would continue to have less 
tensile strength the further it is drawn 
out. 


HERE are some features of the big 

breaks in leading chemical stocks 

recently that are well worth noting 
for future reference. We are in no wise 
going to refer to statistics or values in 
this column. Our remarks are confined 
to the technical issues involved. 

It will be noted in the case of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical, for example, that there 
are three issues traded in, namely, the 
preferred, the well-known common stock, 
and the new class “B” stock given to 
stockholders last June. In the break last 
week, the preferred stock acted as the 
leader, and not the common stock, as is 
usually the case. 

Virginia Chemical preferred, apart 
from being in the shadows so to speak, is 
a closely held issue, only a moderate 
amount outstanding, and the greater pro- 
portion tied up in the hands of the cor- 
poration’s biggest shareholders. Conse- 
quently, it is very susceptible to changes 
in sentiment, whether these sentiments be 
bearish or the reverse. In a word, it could 
advance or decline 10 to 20 points in short 
order without anyone being able to state 


precisely the why and wherefore of it all, 

The recent break, particularly in the 
preferred stock, was presumably predi- 
cated on the bad earnings and losses of 
1922—matters that are “over the dam.” 
The writer notes, however, that the cor- 
poration loss for 1922, unconsoling as 
losses may be, has its sunny side. The 
loss for 1922 showed an “improvement” 
of about sixtecn millions of dollars against 
the previous year’s deficit. This is by 
way of showing that the big break in the 
preferred stock is not quite a logical con- 
sequence of something that happened in a 
corporation say perhaps six months or 
more prior to the break. 

It is seldom indeed that stocks take 
much notice of ancient history, and in 
these times six months behind is indeed 
ancient. The stocks in question have ig- 
nored the really vital point, “What will 
the company show for 1923?” Most of 
the indications so far to hand are to the 
effect that a great improvement is in pros- 
pect: not perhaps a spectacular advance 
in earnings, still something to justify 
great hope. Why then the big break re- 
cently? Why did the stocks, particularly 
the preferred issue, break wide open? Are 
we to rely in future on good or bad news, 
or small earnings, or progressively de- 
creasing deficits—developments that are 
very much “over the dam”—on which to 
base our buying or selling. 

Not at all. “VC preferred” in this case 
happened to be the bull in the china shop, 
or rather the bear in the ditch. A close- 
ly held speculatively appraised preferred 
stock is a very poor companion for a com- 
mon stock. Naturally the markets in such 
preferred issues are “thin” and susceptible 
to moderate liquidation: and highly sensi- 
tive to short-selling. VC preferred broke 8 
points in a day on a turnover of a bare 
5,000 shares: a very good stock to avoid 
for trading or speculation: and an impos- 
sible stock so far as stop-loss orders are 
concerned. 

The break in the common on that day 
was under 2 points—insufficient if the 
facts justified an 8-point decline in the 
preferred. That this reasoning is sound 
is borne out by the fact that while next 
day the preferred stock was quite steady, 
the common broke a further 4 to 5 points, 
a belated adjustment to the technical po- 
sition. We need not argue that holders 
became scared, and short-sellers saw a 
chance, because that would be searching 
for a reason: and the real reason can only 
be based on unproven assumptions. 

It is a fact that combined with a thin 
market, lack of public interest necessitat- 
ing “support” at all times, and no wide 
distribution, any preferred stock of this 
kind creates a rather unstable position for 
its companion common stock. When we 
speak of a well-balanced capital struc- 
ture, it is a recommendation for the par- 
ticular corporation’s common stock which 
is usually far more dependable than where 
the facts are otherwise. 

A response, belated by many months, 
the many corporation factors that are en- 
tirely “over the dam” is open to suspicior 
in some cases, and in other instances 
where real selling and liquidation is be- 
lieved to be the cause, the capital struc- 
ture has a good deal to do with it. The 
writer, at least, concludes that when utter 
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demoralization occurs in common stocks, 
due largely to the erratic tendencies of 
their companion-preferreds, and presum- 
ably as a belated response to developments 
that are thoroughly “over the dam,” such 
common stocks will often prove a highly 
profitable longer pull speculation. if bought 
near the low prices that occurred during 
the panic in them, and where the volume 
has been far more than normal compared 
with the average prevailing for the pre- 
ceding few months. Certainly, VC com- 








mon was an active stock a few weeks ago, 
and caused a good deal of discomfort, if 
not a state of nerves, among holders. 

That is usually a good time to buy, es- 
pecially where the corporation enjoys the 
business and market prestige, and the 
known financial stability to come back in 
time. Conversely, it is certainly not a 
time to sell out—and discouraged holders 
would be better off to wait until the ex- 
cited crowds have made their exit. 








A CHAT WITH THE EDITOR 
Continued from page 1157) 








to go ahead as rapidly as before. While 
there is little doubt that a number of in- 
dustries and corporations will continue to 
record very large earnings, and while 
individual stocks may. pay higher divi- 
dends and sell at higher prices than have 
yet been registered, the market as a whole, 
speaking for itself, says: “You will have 
to show me why I should sell at news 
highs. I over-discounted a lot when I re- 
corded an average of 93 last fall as events 
have since proved. It will take a large 
number of new and very powerful in- 
fluences to make me nullify the bearish 
indications which I have been giving for 
the past six months, because you must 


remember that if I were to reach a new 
high level I must first absorb all the vast 
quantity of stocks that were distributed 
last autumn and on all the bulges since 
and turn these potential sellers into ac- 
tual buyers. I may do this, but I doubt 
it. However, one of the most frequent 
things I do is change my mind, and while 
I see no likelihood of this at the present 
time, any one who pretends to be a judge 
of my actions must keep a weather-eye 
open. Meanwhile it would be well for. 
him to judge by the evidence I have sub- 
mitted up to now and set his investment 
and speculative sails accordingly.” 








Epitor, MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET: 

Sir: 

American public opinion just now is 
very insistent on the necessity of honor- 
ing financial pledges strictly. It may be 
pointed out that some of the American 
States have to set their own house in 
order. 

The following states are still in default 
to British investors for sums borrowed 
by them in the British market—for “pub- 
lic improvements”—which have never been 
repaid: 


NERC ree ee en £1,740,000 
iia a ee eaten ie 1,400,000 
ile EE AE RE APE 2,540,000 
I, ee ce 1,200,000 
SE 1,400,000 
North Carolina .......... 2,520,000 
South Carolina .......... 1,200,000 

BL cineeedtieaaeaies £12,000,000 


Roughly $60,000,000. 


How About It? 

Alabama is also in default, but the de- 
tails of the amount are not ascertainable. 
West Virginia was also in default for 
3,048,000 pounds, but a settlement was 
reached in 1920. 

These sums of money were borrowed 
at periods ranging between forty and 
sevently years ago. The principal amount 
owing is over twelve million pounds, while 
the arrears at compound interest, total at 
least 150,000,000 pounds. 

This amount is greater by half than 
the amount claimed by the American Gov- 
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ernment for arrears of interest on the 
British loan. Ought it not be taken into 
account in determining the total sum 
Great Britain ought to pay?—E. S. R. 





Strange as it seems to most Americans, 
there are many Englishmen that share 
your view. The Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders, in the report of the world’s prin- 
cipal defaulters for 1922, lists “American 
defaults” as follows: 


Principal Int. Arrears 
United States (Southern 


BOROGED cccececcoces £12,000,000 £36,000,000 
Former Confederate 
OE rs 2,418,800 9,735,670 


Or a grand total of over £60,000,000, or 
about $300,000,000. 

This sum can never be paid, by the 
terms of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution which declares that no debts 
of the seceding states or the Confederate 
government can be assumed by the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof. 
As to the moral justification of this step, 
it must be remembered that by this time 
the unsuccessful attempt of the South to 
secede is on a level with any other de- 
feated insurrection. We do not know if 
the backers of the Old Pretender or the 
Young Pretender or any of the surviving 
group of Jacobites issued bonds to finance 
their attempted rebellion; but if they had, 
the principal and interest of these bonds 
would be as much of a first charge on 
the inhabitants of Great Britain as the 
Confederate and Southern State bonds are 
on America.—EbrtTor. 
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If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage derived 
from the use of PUTS & 
CALLS, they would familiar- 
ize themselves with their opera- 
tion. 
PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unforeseen 


happenings. 
The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 
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PRODUCTIVENESS 
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Finding 
The Facts 


You can pick up opinions any- 
where, but you have to search 
for facts. AVRAM  SER- 
VICE wastes no time with 
opinions. Its executive makes 
an exhaustive examination of 
your organization and gets the 
facts. Its Staff compiles a Re- 
port from them that gives 
you the whole truth about 
your business from production 
to distribution. Its Advisory 
Board makes Recommenda- 
tions that embody the com- 
bined knowledge of men ex- 
perienced in every kind of en- 
terprise. The ultimate result 
is a greater and more profit- 
able business for you. 


Write us for details 
of the Avram Exam- 
ination and Report. The 
complete story will con- 
vince you of its immedi- 


ate cash value. 
M-H-AVRAM:8-COMPANY 
560 Madison Avenue- New York 


Management and Industria) Engineers 








NEED WE FEAR EUROPE? 
(Continued from page 1162) 











But between new commercial treaties, 
amounting to wholesale revisions of tariff 
laws; export and import licensing, ordi- 
nances against dumping and the rapid- 
fire alteration of tariff schedules by legis- 
lative act or administrative order, the in- 
ternational trader is kept busy reading his 
commerce reports. Yet it is amazing how 
little these regulations sometimes affect 
business. Within a certain range, price 
has little to do with trade in many com- 
modities, especially specialties, novelties, 
luxuries, and non-competitive goods. The 
buyer satisfies his needs and pays the 
price. It is up to him to pay the tariff 
duties, no matter who bears them in the 
last analysis, and also most of the bother 
with customs red-tape is his annoyance. 
On the other hand, in the great staple 
commodities, the slightest changes in 
tariffs may deflect great volumes of trade. 
Then again the tariffs may be useless 
against unforeseen economic conditions. 

Congress put a stiff duty on butter, and 
we are large exporters of butter; and yet 
recently two or three cargoes of surplus 
New Zealand butter that had to find a 
market disturbed butter prices all up and 
down the Atlantic Coast. The New 
Zealanders had butter they were willing 
to sell at a low price and Americans 
wanted cheap butter, and so they made a 
trade without ever a thought of the tariff. 


John Bull’s Idea 


John Bull is dallying with an idea which, 
though primarily for the welfare and 
buttressing of his Empire, might still 
change trade centers and routes more than 
a war of universal conquest if it could be 
realized. It is to establish a sort of tariff 
wall all around the British Empire by 
means of preferential tariff discounts 
within; one set of tariffs for the world 
without the empire and another for the 
states within it. Already it has made 
considerable headway—on paper at least; 
and there is much tariff preference be- 
tween the British colonies and in favor of 
the mother country. But to put the cap- 
stone on it, England must go over to the 
protective tariff system, because until she 
does she will have little but thanks to give 
her dependencies in return for substantial 
tariff favors. It is a very delicate and 
complex enterprise, however. Canada 
gives the old country the tariff preference 
by law, but her people give the United 
States their business by individual consent. 
The more governmental action cultivates 
inter-Empire trade, the more Canada 
trades with the United States. Sentiment 
is a great thing, but it is greater if it runs 
with interest, and may often be best pre- 
served by leaving trade alone. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago Britain lost the 
thirteen colonies because she tried to regu- 
late their trade by political action. Today 
in trade matters, even the British Indian 
colonial government must be for Indians 
first in order to keep the bonds of empire 
tight. 

Of course, some things can be ac- 
complished by taking thought; though as 
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a nation we are not much given to it, and 
no doubt Britain and France and even 
Germany are doing some rather pro- 
found planning while we roll along with 
the tide. Take the flood of gold that sets 
our way. There are wise observers who 
are confident that our British friends are 
deliberately swelling that tide. Indeed, 
there are good Britons, who openly com- 
mend it as most sagacious policy. The 
plot, if there is one, is to fill the United 
States with an ever-rising volume of gold, 
on the top of which prices will float 
buoyantly. What’s a stationary tariff to 
imports, with price levels rising on a rising 
flood of gold? Thus are American mar- 
kets opened to foreign manufactured 
goods and foreign markets denied to 
American. High prices here make easy 
buying, but hard selling, abroad. When 
you come to think about this you wonder 
whether we ought to sympathize with our 
poor British friends who must pay us so 
much gold—eleven billions of it—in the 
next 62 years. Maybe, after all, the eleven 
billions will float in enough British goods 
to yield profits to pay the taxes to pay the 
eleven billions. And by the way, some of 
our big businessmen who hint at cancel- 
lation are just as unsentimentally senti- 
mental as the British are in paying. They 
say the English will pay us off if they 
have to do it at the point of the bayonet, 
because its the best trade-opener of our 
markets that could be conceived of. 


What of It All? 


But while the British think that if the 
United States should be drowned in gold, 
American prices will rise and dam access 
to the markets that we have won from the 
British in the recent disturbed years, they 
are worried about the reaction of gold 
shipments on exchange. So far as the 
gold from British sources is placed to 
British credit in this country, it improves 
the value of the pound in dollars and thus 
tends to increase British export prices. 
In this conscious manipulation of inter- 
national trade the effect is sometimes very 
different from the calculation. You can’t 
tell where you are shooting from the direc- 
tion of your aim. Already the rise in 
sterling has brought British domestic price 
levels slightly above ours. On the other 
hand, if sterling exchange goes to dollar 
par, the British will save about $2,000,000,- 
000 in paying off their war debt to us. 

No doubt the British are thriftily insur- 
ing the future by picking up oil properties, 
prospecting for cotton planting in Africa 
and Australia; no doubt the French are 
striving to preserve for themselves the 
trade of their great colonial empire. 
Probably we are losing some trade oppor- 
tunities; undoubtedly the foreigners are 
beating down our sales to them and lifting 
up theirs to us. But who shall say that 
we are harmed on the whole? It is plain 
that we shall have to content vigorously 
for such foreign outlets for our products 
as we need. But what of it? If Europe 
can give us a run for our money, she 
must be coming back, and haven’t we 
been in an agony of fear that she wouldn't 
come back? 
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The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared 
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sent free on request, direct from the issuing house. Ask for them by number. 


We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. 
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THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 
method of purchasing good securities 
in odd lots and full lots on convenient 
terms is explained in a free booklet 
issued by an old established New 
York Stock Exchange House. (224) 

ODD LOTS 
A well known New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has ready for free dis- 
tribution a booklet which explains 
the many advantages that trading in 
odd lots offers to both small and 
large investors. (225) 

BETTER BOND INVESTMENT 
An interesting circular on this large 
long established first mortgage bond 
house, giving a thorough and com- 
plete explanation of the methods em- 
played in negotiating their loans. 
(234) 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CON- 

SERVATIVE INVESTOR 
Investment suggestions put out by 
one of the leading New York Stock 
Exchange firms. Of interest to those 
investors whose first consideration is 
security. (246) 

SAVING MADE MORE PROFITABLE 
A booklet describing a partial pay- 
ment plan for the purchase of high- 
grade securities, issued by a_ well 
known investment house. (251) 

BUILDING AN INCOME WITH 

GUARANTEED BONDS 
A booklet free of cost about bonds 
free from worry! It shows the way 
to financial independence and can be 
read in ten minutes. (255): 

INVESTMENT GUIDE 
Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256) 

THE OKMULGEE BUILDING & 

LOAN ASSN. 

A hooklet describing a real estate se- 
curity which embraces safety, a de- 
pendable income—a tax free invest- 
ment—State supervision —and yield- 
ing 9%. (257). 


FINANCIAL REMINDER & READY 
REFERENCE RECORD 


A superior loose-leaf perpetual record 
of all personal finances. Circular and 
sample sheets will be sent on request 
for number. (260), 


THE SOUTH’S ANSWER 


to the question about opportunities 
for profitable investment in the South- 
ern States. It discusses the South’s 
resources, growth, industries and ex- 
pansion. An interesting booklet pub- 
lished by an old established invest- 
ment house located in the South. 
(262) 


A GRAPHIC GUIDE TO INVEST- 
MENTS 
A highly instructive circular for the 
careful and discriminating investor 
who investigates a security before 
placing his funds. (263) 


WHY THE SOUTH OFFERS IN- 
VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


This pamphlet explains briefly and 
clearly why it is that the South of to- 
day is one of the most attractive sec- 
tions of the United States in which 
to invest and why it is that Southern 
investments yield an average of 1% 
more interest, with equal safety. A 
distinct opportunity for investors is 
described in an understandable man- 
ner. (264) 


THE PREMIER INVESTMENT 


A series of ten articles upon the 
origin, history and analysis of first 
mortgages and first mortgage bonds, 
as published in leading magazines and 
newspapers. A complete library of in- 
formation in one volume. Sent free 
by a nationally known investment 
house. (265) 


AN INVESTMENT RECORD BOOK 


A handy leather-bound volume for the 
investor to keep his investment ac- 
count and income tax return. Free 
on request.. Ask for booklet No. 266. 

















MONEY MAKING BOOKS FOR YOU 


—that should be in every investor’s library 


Financial Independence at Fifty, by Victor de Villiers 


Price $2.00 


Putting forth clear methods whereby large and small investors may become 
independent without taking chances, or depending on luck or accident. 
28 chapters filled with correct plans of investment in all classes of securities 


and markets 


Investing for Profit, by G. C. Selden 
This book is based on sound practical common-sense knowledge 
fundamentals involved in investing for profit. 


the reader the 


Price $1.31 
It tells 
Written by 


the former editor of this publication. 


The A. B. C. of Bond Buying, by G. C. Selden 


Price $2.00 


Showing the average investor how he may judge bond values. A simple clear 
book of facts and principles which every bond buyer needs as a background 
and basis in the examination of any bond. 
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Orders received during April will be subject to a discount of 20% off of 


the list price. 


Address Book Department 
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42 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. 


KENT. OHIO 


PLANTS—Kent, Ohio; Bedford, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES—Kent, Ohio. 


BRANCH DISTRIBUTING OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Cal. New York City Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Dallas, Taxas Indianapolis, Ind. Memphis, Tenn. Oklahoma City, Okla. Richmond, Va. 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
O. M. Mason, President, Cleveland, Ohio D. M. Mason, Treasurer, Kent, Ohio 
Wm. A. Cluff, Secretary, Kent, Ohio 
R. W. MacKinnon, Vice-President, Cleveland, Ohio Jno. H. Diehl, Vice-President, Kent, Ohio 
F. M. Brooke, Director, Philadelphia, Pa. R. S. Hyney, Director, Chicago, Illinois 
TRUSTEES OF FIRST MORTGAGE BOND ISSUE: 
The Bankers Trust Company, New York City The Guardian Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF THE STOCK 
The Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


COUNSEL—Tolles, Hogsett, Ginn & Morley, Cleveland, Ohio 


- THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
BALANCE SHEET 


As at December 31, 1922 
(After giving effect to the issue of $2,000,000 7% 20-Year Gold Bonds) 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets: Current Liabilities: 

Cash in Banks and Due from Bankers $608,347.06 Notes Payable—Banks (Secured) $1,014,375.40 
Notes Receivable and Trade Acceptances 1,303,862.39 Accounts Payable 278,500.73 
Accounts Receivable, less Reserve 821,253.11 Accrued Wages, Interest, Royalties, &c 116,218.28 
Advances to Officers and Employees for Ex- Credit Balances of Accounts Receivable 34,840.64 
penses 38,840.07 Preferred Dividend Warrants Payable 3,001.42 
Inventories of Raw Materials, Work in Process, EERE UNE 
Finished Product and Supplies at Cost or $1,446,936.47 
Market, whichever is lower 1,389,104.40 Reserves for Federal Taxes 130,000.00 





Total Current Assets $4,161,407.03 Total Current Liabilities $1,576,936.47 


Charges Deferred to Future Operations 331,706.86 Preferred Dividend Warrants Payable, Convertible 
Tax Refund and Transportation Claims 13,605.24 into Capital Stock or Merchandise 210,245.25 
Investments 236,106.65 Reserves for Claims and Tire Adjustments 94,742.41 
Land, Buildings and Equipment $4,877,743.66 7% 20-Year Gold Bonds, Authorized $5,000,000.00 2,000,000.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 598,422.58 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock: 
ee §6,370,381.58 Authorized—100,000 Shares, Par Value $100.00 
Goodwill and Organization Expense 1,233,056.16 per Share 
a Issued—61,289.9 Shares 6,128,990.00 
$10,255,203.02 Common Stock without Nominal or Par Value: 
Se Series “A”—Authorized and Issued 100,000Shares 
Series ““B”—Authorized 350,000 Shares; Issued, 
127,926 Shares 
Issued at Declared Value of $500.00 
Surplus 243,788.89 
[SEE 244,288.89 


$10,255,203.02 


Contingent Liabilities: 
Trade Acceptances and Notes Re- 
ceivable Discounted $282,675.38 
Purchase Commitments 963,375.53 











PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

For the year ended December 31, 1922 MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO 

Gross Sales, including Adjustment Sales $11,091,759.66 
Less Returns and Errors in Billing 848,097.15 Accountants and Auditors 


Net Sales $10,243,662.51 248 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH. 
6,867,196.18 


$3,376,466.33 
121,800.00 CERTIFICATE OF AUDITORS 


498,266.33 i 
Selling and Administrative Expenses. .$1,587,848.48 $, r We have made an investigation of the accounts of The Mason Tire and Rubber 
Company, Kent, Ohio, for the year ended December 31, 1922. We have also 


Loss on Uncollectible Accounts... .. 136,709.92 1,724,558.40 
examined the terms of an agreement dated February 16, 1923, providing for 
$1,773,707.93 the issue by the Company of $2,000,000.00 7 per cent Twenty-Year Gold Bonds. 





. 647,649.00 We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the attached Balance Sheet correctly 
_anennemenm represents the financial position of the Company as at December 31, 1922, after 
Net Income after Depreciation and Interest, but giving effect to the issue of the $2,000,000.00 7 per cent Twenty-Year Gold 

before Inventory Adjustments and Federal faxes 1,126,058.93 Zonds and that the attached Profit and Loss Account correctly represents the 
Deduct Federal income Tax 130,000.00 results of the operations for the year ended December 31; 1922. 


~~. Discounts, Interest, Price Adjustments, &c. 
et 


Net Income after Depreciation, Interest and Federal 
Taxes, but before Inventory Adjustments $996,058.93 MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 





Note.—I tory adjust: t for thi 922, i 601.91, s 
aie ay Ay —y ba year 1 amounting to $100,601.91, has Pittsburgh, Pa., February 21, 1922 
SALES GROWTH—FROM 1918 TO 1922 
% Increase Total % 
Sales Each Year. Increase. 
$2,372,000 cece 
3,469,000 46.5 
6,599,000 90.2 
8,229,000 24.7 
11,092,000 47.0 
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